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The  Study  of  Classical  Indian  Medicine  in  Germany  * 


Rahul  Peter  Das 


Classical  Indian  medicine,  or  Ayurveda,  has  not  figured  prominently  in 
the  so-called  mainstream  of  Indological  studies  in  Germany.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  on  the  fringe  of  Indian  studies  in  the  West  in  general,  and  it  is  only  of 
late  that  it  is,  so  to  say,  moving  into  the  centre  of  interest.  I  shall  not  speculate 
on  the  reasons  for  these  developments,  but  content  myself  with  giving  an 
outline  of  the  historical  development  of  the  study  of  Ayurveda  in  Germany. 

Of  all  countries  in  the  West,  it  was  Germany  which  traditionally  laid  the 
greatest  emphasis  on  classical  Indian  studies.  The  German  Indological  tradi¬ 
tion  was  heavily  influenced  by  the  tradition  of  classical  philology,  which  con¬ 
cerned  itself  with  Greek  and  Latin  textual  studies.  That  such  text-based  studies 
were  the  prime  focus  of  interest  is  no  wonder,  for,  unlike  the  French  and  the 
British,  the  Germans  had  no  colonial  ties  with  India.  However,  the  French 
school  of  Indology  too,  though  also  nourished  from  different  roots,  was  in 
many  aspects  similar  to  the  German  school,  and  there  were  numerous  con¬ 
nections  between  the  two.  Paradoxically,  classical  Indian  studies  did  not  retain 
the  same  sort  of  prominence  in  Britain,  in  spite  of  very  promising  beginnings. 

The  German  school  of  Indology  was  extremely  influential  right  up  to  the 
middle  of  this  century,  and  the  American,  Scandinavian  and  Dutch  Indological 
traditions  are  directly  related  to  the  German  philological  tradition  of  Indian 
studies.  It  is  only  since  the  last  few  decades  that  a  different  method  of  study 
relying  heavily  on  the  methodology  of  the  social  sciences  has  gained  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scandinavian  countries  and  in  Holland.  In 
Germany,  however,  the  philological  school  of  Indian  studies  still  reigns  para¬ 
mount. 

These  introductory  remarks  were  necessary  to  help  in  understanding  the 


*  This  is  the  mostly  unchanged  text  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Max  Müller  Bhavan 
(Goethe-Institut)  in  Calcutta  on  the  15th  of  January,  1997;  footnotes  with  bibliographic  data 
have  been  added.  I  am  especially  grateful  to  Dr.  Klaus  Karttunen  for  his  help  in  the  form  of 
information  on  the  work  of  many  of  the  scholars  mentioned;  Prof.  Dr.  Claus  Vogel  too 
supplied  some  relevant  details.  Dr.  George  Baumann,  Dr.  Günter  Grönbold  and  Dr.  Gabriele 
Zeller  helped  me  greatly  in  the  verification  of  some  bibliographic  details. 
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particular  focus  of  interest  in  Germany  as  regards  classical  Indian  medicine. 
Viewed  against  this  background,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  study  of  Indian 
medicine  too  has  been  chiefly  philologically  oriented. 

Before  I  begin  elaborating  on  this  topic,  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to 
an  important  point  which  one  often  tends  to  overlook.  It  is  something  that  is 
relevant  for  Sanskrit  literature  in  general,  though  I  shall  only  remark  on  it  as 
relevant  for  Sanskrit  medical  literature.  Today,  we  can  with  relatively  little 
effort  obtain  a  printed  copy  of  the  major  and  countless  minor  medical  works  in 
Sanskrit.  In  the  last  century  things  were  not  that  easy.  Many  works  had  not 
been  published;  some  were  even  unknown.  And  even  of  the  works  published 
many  did  not  find  their  way  to  Europe.  This  is  something  that  is  often  for¬ 
gotten,  but  should  be  kept  in  mind.  It  helps  us  understand  the  conditions  under 
which  the  early  scholars  in  the  West  laboured,  and  also  explains,  at  least  in 
part,  the  directions  their  research  took. 

This  is  already  very  evident  in  the  work  of  Franz  Hessler,  who  was 
probably  the  first  German  to  study  Indian  medicine  in  an  academic  context. 
Hessler,  a  Bavarian  bom  in  1799,  possessed  a  doctorate  both  in  medicine  as 
well  as  in  the  humanities.  His  medical  dissertation,  which  he  completed  in 
Würzburg  (Latinised:  Wirceburgum)  in  1830,  was  of  course,  as  was  usual  in 
those  days,  in  Latin,  and  was  entitled  De  antiquorum  Hindorum  medicina  et 
scientiis  physicis  quae  in  Sanscritis  operibus  exstant.  I  have  not  seen  it  and 
thus  do  not  know  its  exact  contents,  but  it  obviously  also  deals  with  medicine 
in  the  Sanskrit  texts  then  known.  The  work  for  which  Hessler  is  best  known, 
however,  was  published  in  several  volumes  between  1844  and  1855;  it  is  a 
complete  Latin  translation  of  the  Susrutasamhitä ,l  the  first  of  the  major  clas¬ 
sical  works  to  be  printed,  along  with  a  commentary  and  notes  in  Latin.2  When 
one  considers  that  the  first  editions  of  this  text  were  printed  in  India  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  had  first  to  reach  Europe,  and  that  at 
that  time  there  were  very  few  aids  to  understand  medical  texts,  whose 
language  poses  many  problems  not  ordinarily  met  with  in  other  Sanskrit 


1  Sus  ’rutas.  Ayurvédas.  Id  est  medicinae  systema  a  venerabili  D  ’hanvantare  demonstra¬ 
tum  a  Susruta  discipulo  compositum.  Nunc  primum  ex  Sanskrïta  in  Latinum  sermonem  vertit, 
introductionem,  annotationes  et  rerum  indicem  adjecit  Franciscus  Hessler,  Ferdinandus  Enke: 
Erlanga  1844-1850  (three  volumes). 

2  Commentarii  et  Annotationes  in  Susrutae  Âyurvédam.  A  Francisco  Hessler,  Ferdi¬ 
nandus  Enke:  Erlanga  1852-1855  (two  volumes). 
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works,  quite  apart  from  their  technical  difficulties,  then  the  complete  word  by 
word  translation  of  such  a  voluminous  work  at  that  time  is  a  stupendous 
achievement.  I  have  used  this  translation  often.  To  tell  the  truth,  among  all  the 
translations  in  various  languages  I  have  consulted,  I  still  consider  it  to  be  the 
best  even  after  all  this  time,  for  the  author  has  not  tried  to  obfuscate  unclear 
passages  by  mixing  up  later  commentaries  or  his  own  explanations  with  the 
wording  of  the  text,  or,  which  is  even  worse,  by  attempting  to  smuggle 
modem  medical  vocabulary  into  his  work.  When  a  passage  is  unclear,  Hessler 
sticks  to  a  translation  which  is  as  literal  as  possible,  and  lets  his  reader  do  the 
interpreting.  This  is  honesty  which  would  have  benefited  many  later  transla¬ 
tions. 

Hessler  continued  to  write  on  Indian  medicine,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
century  (Hessler  died  in  1890)  he  wrote  articles  not  only  on  the  Caraka- 
samhitä ,  but  also  an  article  on  the  development  and  system  of  nature  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gangädhara  in  his  commentary  on  this  text,3  from  which  it  follows  that, 
though  already  in  his  eighties,  he  critically  went  through  not  only  the  volumin¬ 
ous  Carakasamhitä ,  but  also  Gangädhara’ s  equally  voluminous  commentary. 
One  is  tempted  to  say  that  Hessler  must  have  recognised  the  pivotal  role  of  his 
contemporary  Gahgädhar  Sen  Râÿ  (Bengali  form  of  the  name)  (1798-1885)  in 
the  renewal  and  modernisation  of  Ayurveda  in  the  last  century,  being  thus  one 
of  the  first  to  have  done  so,  and  all  this  from  afar.  However,  at  the  end  of  his 
essay  he  makes  a  remark  which  to  us  today  must  seem  astounding,  namely  that 
nothing  is  known  about  Gangädhara,  except  that  he  must  have  lived  in  relat¬ 
ively  ancient  times  because  his  manner  of  writing  is  still  quite  straightfor¬ 
ward!4  This  throws  some  light  upon  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  for 
Hessler  to  obtain  relevant  and  correct  information  about  India,  assuming  that 
he  had  at  his  disposal  only  an  edition  of  Gangädhara’ s  commentary  giving  no 
information  on  its  author. 

Hessler’ s  translation  of  the  Susrutasamhitä  was  extremely  influential  in 
his  days.  It  was,  for  instance,  an  important  source  of  knowledge  for  the  French 


3  ‘Ueber  Entwickelung  und  System  der  Natur  nach  Gangädhara ,  dem  Scholiasten  des 
Tscharaka' ,  Sitzungsberichte  der  mathematisch-physikalischen  Classe  der  k.b.  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften  zu  München  14,  1884,  325-332. 

4  ‘Ueber  das  Zeitalter  unseres  Scholiasten  gibt  es  keine  nähere  Bestimmung;  da  aber  die 
Schreibart  desselben  noch  eine  ziemlich  einfache  ist,  so  wird  wohl  auch  hier  ein  verhält- 
nissmässig  hohes  Alter  angenommen  werden  dürfen.’ 
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scholars  Gustave  Liétard  and  Palmyr  Cordier,  who  were  among  the  foremost 
researchers  on  Ayurveda  in  the  last  century,  and  whose  collected  works  Arion 
Roçu  recently  published  in  Paris.5  Though  after  Liétard  and  Cordier  the  study 
of  Indian  medicine  dwindled  to  insignificance  in  France,  their  influence  ex¬ 
tended  long  enough  to  set  the  famous  Jean  Filliozat  on  his  course  of  research. 

In  Germany  too,  Hessler’s  work  was  widely  used.  It  is  difficult  to  gauge 
its  exact  influence,  though  it  probably  played  a  major  role  in  the  composition 
of  Friedrich  (Latinised:  Fridericus)  Trendelenburg’s  dissertation  on  ancient 
Indian  surgery  De  veterum  Indorum  chirurgia,  which  was  published  in  Berlin 
(by  Gustavus  Schade)  in  1866.  Trendelenburg  later  went  on  to  become  a  very 
famous  surgeon,  and  several  medical,  particularly  surgical,  procedures  still 
bear  his  name. 

In  any  case,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  Hessler’s  translation  must  have 
exerted  some  influence  on  the  interest  one  of  the  greatest  German  Indologists 
took  in  Indian  medicine,  even  though  in  his  case  this  interest  was  quite  clearly 
secondary  to  that  in  other  branches  of  Indian  studies,  above  all  Vedic  studies. 
I  am  of  course  speaking  of  Rudolph  Roth,  later  Rudolph  von  Roth. 

Otto  Böhtlingk  (later  Otto  von  Böhtlingk)  and  Rudolph  Roth’s  larger 
Sanskrit-German  dictionary  {Sanskrit-Wörterbuch)  was  published  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  seven  volumes  from  1855  to  1875.  Though  it  attempted  to  utilise 
what  was  known  of  medical  works  in  its  days,  a  perusal  of  the  list  of  works  it 
mentions  shows  the  difficulties  the  authors  had  to  cope  with,  especially  in  the 
light  of  our  present-day  knowledge.  Of  the  major  medical  texts  only  the  Su¬ 
srutasamhita  could  be  utilised,  in  the  form  of  old  editions  published  in 
Calcutta.  It  was  Roth  who  went  through  the  text  for  the  dictionary,  and  his 
personal  copies  of  the  Susrutasamhita  are  today  kept  in  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  Tübingen,  where  Roth  was  professor  and  head  of  the  University 
Library.  Apart  from  the  Susrutasamhita ,  the  medical  portions  of  the  Sabda- 
kalpadruma  were  also  consulted,  and  thus  we  also  find  some  references  to  the 
Bhävaprakäsa  and  the  Räjanighantu.  The  list  of  works  cited  also  contains  the 
entries  ‘Mädhavakära’  and  ‘Vaidyaka’,  with  no  further  details  given.  Since  the 
compilers  of  the  dictionary  used  not  only  printed  editions,  but  also  manu- 


5  Un  demi-siècle  de  recherches  ayurvédiques.  Gustave  Liétard  et  Palmyr  Cordier. 
Travaux  sur  l ’histoire  de  la  médecine  indienne.  Documents  réunis  et  présentés  par  Arion 
Roçu  (Publications  de  l’Institut  de  Civilisation  Indienne  56),  Collège  de  France,  Institut  de 
Civilisation  Indienne:  Paris  1989. 
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scripts,  it  may  be  that  the  references  are  to  manuscripts,  but  I  cannot  say  more 

r 

on  the  subject.  From  volume  4  onwards,  the  Särhgadharasamhitä  too  has  been 
cited. 

In  the  smaller  Sanskrit-German  dictionary  by  Otto  Böhtlingk  {Sanskrit- 
Wörterbuch  in  kürzerer  Fassung ),  published  in  St.  Petersburg  from  1 879  to 
1889  in  seven  parts,  the  Carakasamhitä  and  the  Madanapalanighantu  have 
additionally  been  utilised  in  printed  and  manuscript  form,  as  well  as  the 
Cikitsäsahgraha  or  Cakradatta ,  the  Râjanighantu  and  the  Dhanvantari- 
nighantu  in  the  form  of  manuscripts,  together  with  the  Äyurvedadarsana  at¬ 
tributed  to  Vagbhata.  It  was  mostly  Roth  who  supplied  the  data  from  the 
medical  texts  for  the  smaller  dictionary  too.  He  also  supplied  the  data  from  a 
work  cited  as  ‘Vaidyabhäsya’;  it  is  possible  that  this  is  identical  with  the  work 
‘Vaidyaka’  utilised  for  the  larger  Petersburg  Dictionary. 

Since  the  Petersburg  Dictionaries  have  been  the  basis  for  several  sub¬ 
sequent  dictionaries  in  English  including  the  dictionary  of  Monier-Williams, 
it  is  obvious  why  the  large  corpus  of  medical  literature  in  general  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  for  the  most  part  neglected  by  the  dictionaries  of  Sanskrit,  even 
though  of  course  individual  texts  have  throughout  been  added  to  the  textual 
basis.  Though  the  many-volume  Poona  dictionary  {An  Encyclopaedic  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Sanskrit  on  Historical  Principles ),  which  is  still  in  the  process  of  being 
published,  represents  a  large  leap  as  regards  the  mass  of  texts  analysed,  there 
are  still  huge  gaps,  and  even  important  works  like  the  Cikitsäsahgraha , 
Vangasena’s  Ciki tsäsärasahgraha ,  the  Yogaratnäkara ,  the  Bâlatantra ,  the 
Yogasataka  and  the  Yogaratnasamuccaya,  to  mention  just  a  few,  do  not  figure 
in  the  list  of  consulted  works  mentioned.  Moreover,  the  voluminous  and  very 
important  commentatorial  literature  continues  to  be  terra  incognita.  This  dis¬ 
crepancy  becomes  very  clear  especially  when  one  compares  the  number  of 
Vedic  or  philosophical  texts  consulted. 

But  I  am  digressing.  Let  us  return  to  the  study  of  Indian  medicine  in 
Germany.  In  the  context  of  this  lecture  I  cannot,  of  course,  attempt  to  sketch 
the  development  of  this  study  in  full.  I  shall  therefore,  after  having  dwelt  in 
some  detail  on  the  major  impulses  at  the  outset  of  this  development,  content 
myself  with  referring  to  the  subsequent  highlights. 

While  Hessler’s  translation  of  the  Susrutasamhitä  was  being  published, 
Johann  August  Vullers,  who  was  actually  a  scholar  of  Persian,  published  in 
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1846  an  article  on  ancient  Indian  obstetrics.6  In  the  same  year,  Adolf  Friedrich 
Stenzler  published  an  article  on  the  history  of  Indian  medicine  in  which  he 
also  expressed  his  opinion  about  the  date  of  Susruta.7  After  that,  a  lull  seems 
to  have  set  in  as  regards  major  publications  on  Indian  medicine.  As  if  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  this,  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  saw  a  renewed  burst  of 
activity  in  the  field. 

Though  not  dealing  with  classical  Indian  medicine,  two  studies  that 
appeared  during  this  time  are  important  for  the  Vedic  antecedents  of  the 
classical  traditions.  In  1864,  Adalbert  Kuhn  published  an  article  in  which  he 
compared  Vedic  and  Germanic  incantations,  several  of  these  of  medical  con¬ 
tent.8  Right  after  this,  Joseph  Virgil  Grohmann  published  several  articles  on 
medicine  in  the  Atharvaveda,  including  his  important  study  of  the  word 
takmân ,9  which,  he  maintained,  refers  to  malaria.  Though  this  thesis  is  no 
more  accepted  in  all  its  aspects,  since  it  seems  that  the  term  actually  refers  to 
a  range  of  diseases  which  includes  certain  types  of  malaria,  this  essay  never¬ 
theless  represents  a  major  breakthrough  in  the  study  of  Vedic  medicine.  I  must 
add,  though,  that  Grohmann,  though  an  ethnic  German,  did  not  live  and  work 
in  Germany  itself,  but  in  Bohemia. 

All  this  time,  Rudolph  Roth,  whose  collected  essays  have,  incidentally, 
been  recently  made  available  in  an  edition  by  Konrad  Meisig,10  continued  to 
study  Indian  medicine.  Most  of  the  results  of  his  researches  went  into  the 
Petersburg  Dictionaries,  but  he  also  published  some  independent  articles  on 
Indian  medicine,  notably,  in  the  seventies,  on  Caraka  and  on  the  Madana- 
palanighanlu.  It  was  also  in  the  seventies  that  Ernst  Haas,  who  by  that  time 
had  moved  to  England  and  was,  besides  being  librarian  in  the  British  Museum, 


6  ‘Alt-Indische  Geburtshülfe’,  Janus.  Zeitschrift  für  Geschichte  und  Literatur  der 
Medicin  1,  1846,  225-256. 

7  ‘Zur  Geschichte  der  Indischen  (sic)  Medicin’,  Janus.  Zeitschrift  für  Geschichte  und 
Literatur  der  Medicin  1,  1846,441-454. 

8  ‘Indische  und  germanische  segenssprüche  (sic)’,  Zeitschrift  für  vergleichende  Sprach¬ 
forschung  auf  dem  Gebiete  des  Deutschen,  Griechischen  und  Lateinischen  13,  1864,  49-74; 
113-157. 

9  ‘Medicinisches  aus  dem  Atharva-Veda,  mit  besonderem  Bezug  auf  den  Takman’, 
Indische  Studien  9,  1865,  381-423. 

10  Rudolf  von  Roth,  Kleine  Schriften  (Glasenapp- Stiftung  36),  ed.  Konrad  Meisig,  Franz 
Steiner  Verlag:  Stuttgart  1994. 
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also  honorary  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  London,  published  some  articles  on 
Indian  medicine  with  particular  reference  to  its  extra-Indian  contacts,  and  to 
Susruta  and  his  date.  Many  of  his  ideas  were  later  refuted,  but  he  did  give  an 
impetus  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  especially  as  regards  the  contacts  between 
the  Indian  and  the  Arabic  medical  traditions. 

1879  saw  the  appearance  of  the  well-known  book  Altindisches  Leben  by 
Heinrich  Zimmer.11  This  work  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  medicine  in  the 
Vedic  Samhitäs,  particularly  in  the  Atharvaveda.  Though  Zimmer  clearly 
made  extensive  use  of  Grohmann’s  articles,  this  chapter  also  contains  a  lot  of 
independent  research,  and  is  at  times  critical  of  Grohmann’s  opinions.  After 
Zimmer,  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  Vedic  texts  virtually  ceased  to  be  a 
subject  of  research  in  Germany  for  a  long  time. 

In  1882  Richard  Karl  Garbe  (later  von  Garbe)  who,  as  part  of  his  many 
interests  in  the  field  of  Indology,  also  worked  extensively  on  the  Atharvaveda , 
published,  together  with  an  annotated  German  translation,  chapter  13  of  the 
Râjanighantu 12;  this  chapter  deals  with  minerals.  After  this,  a  lull  in  the  study 
of  Indian  medicine  seems  again  to  have  set  in  for  about  a  decade.  But  the  turn 
of  the  century  saw  a  fresh  spate  of  activity.  Thus  in  1900  Heinrich  Läufer 
completed,  in  Berlin,  a  dissertation  on  aspects  of  Tibetan  medicine.13  The  fore¬ 
most  scholar  who  has  to  be  named  in  this  context  is  Julius  Jolly,  who  pub¬ 
lished  several  articles  on  various  aspects  and  works  of  classical  Ayurveda  in 
the  nineties  before  the  appearance,  in  1901,  of  his  important  volume  entitled 
Medicin  in  the  famous  encyclopaedia  of  Indo-Aryan  research,  the  Grundriss 
der  Indo-Arischen  Philologie  und  Altertumskunde ,  whose  many  volumes  were 
published  in  Strassburg.  Jolly’s  book  was  translated  into  English  by  C.G. 
Kashikar  in  1951  and  a  second  revised  edition  of  the  translation  appeared  in 
1977.  After  the  publication  of  this  important  survey,  Jolly  continued  to  publish 
essays  on  Indian  medicine,  including  its  contacts  outside  India.  He  also  con¬ 
tributed  articles  on  Indian  medicine  to  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and 
Ethics.  Jolly’s  works  were  so  highly  regarded  that  he  was  conferred  honorary 


11  Altindisches  Leben.  Die  Cultur  der  vedischen  Arier  nach  den  Samhita  dargestellt  von 
Heinrich  Zimmer,  Weidmannsche  Buchhandlung:  Berlin  1879. 

12  Die  indischen  Mineralien,  ihre  Namen  und  die  ihnen  zugeschriebenen  Kräfte.  Nara- 
hari  ’s  Räganighantu  Varga  XIII  Sanskrit  und  Deutsch  mit  kritischen  und  erläuternden 
Anmerkungen  herausgegeben  von  Richard  Garbe,  S.  Hirzel:  Leipzig  1882. 

13  Beiträge  zur  Kenntnis  der  tibetischen  Medicin ,  Heinrich  Läufer:  Berlin  1900. 
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doctorates  of  medicine  by  the  Universities  of  Göttingen  and  Oxford.  His  col¬ 
lected  essays  are  being  prepared  for  publication  by  Albrecht  Wezler;  the 
volume  will  also  contain  a  full  bibliography  of  Jolly’s  works.14 

This  period  also  witnessed  the  publication  of  important  works  on  Indian 
medicine  by  another  scholar.  Actually,  he  was  a  British  citizen  who  was  bom 
and  spent  his  working  life  in  India,  but  since  he  was  of  German  origin  and  also 
studied  there,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  him  in  the  given  context.  I 
am,  of  course,  referring  to  A.F.  Rudolf  Hoemle.  Hoemle  became  interested  in 
Indian  medicine  through  his  work  on  the  ancient  Bower  Manuscript  found  in 
Central  Asia:  a  large  portion  of  this  manuscript  is  concerned  with  medicine. 
After  several  preliminary  studies  which  appeared  in  the  nineties  of  the  last 
century,  Hoemle  published  his  monumental  edition  and  annotated  translation 
of  the  manuscript  from  1893  to  19 12. 15  In  the  course  of  his  investigations  he 
was  forced  to  deal  with  the  classical  Indian  medical  tradition  at  large,  and  as 
a  result  he  published  several  valuable  studies,  including  his  book  on  Indian 
osteology,  which  appeared  in  1907, 16  and,  in  1897,  his  English  translation  of 
the  Susrutasamhitâ  up  to  Sütrasthäna  14. 17 

Shortly  afterwards,  several  German  Indologists  not  primarily  interested 
in  medicine  were  forced  to  come  to  grips  with  the  subject  because  their  chief 
fields  of  interest  led  them  to  it.  Thus,  for  instance,  Carl  Cappeller,  while 
studying  Indian  dramas,  also  took  up  the  study  of  Anandaräyamakhin’s 
allegorical  drama  Jîvânanda ,  which  may  be  called  a  medical  compendium  in 
the  guise  of  a  drama.  In  1914  he  published  an  article  in  which  he  summarised 
the  contents  of  the  work.18  This  seems  to  have  elicited  much  attention,  for  in 


14  Julius  Jolly,  Kleine  Schriften  (Glasenapp- Stiftung  38),  ed.  Albrecht  Wezler,  Franz 
Steiner  Verlag:  Stuttgart  (in  preparation). 

15  The  Bower  Manuscript.  Facsimile  leaves,  Nagarii sic)  transcript,  Romanised  trans¬ 
literation  and  English  translation  with  notes  (Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  New  Imperial 
Series  22),  ed.  A.F.  Rudolf  Hoemle,  Government  Printing:  Calcutta  1893-1912. 

16  Studies  in  the  Medicine  of  Ancient  India.  Part  I.  Osteology,  or  the  Bones  of  the 
Human  Body,  Clarendon  Press:  Oxford  1907. 

1  A.F.R.  Hoemle,  The  Suçruta-Samhitâ  or  The  Hindu  System  of  Medicine  According  to 
Suçruta.  Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit.  Fasciculus  I  (Bibliotheca  Indica  [139]  New 
Series  [Fascicle]  911),  Asiatic  Society:  Calcutta  1897. 

18  ‘Ein  medizinisches  Sanskritdrama’,  Festschrift  Ernst  Windisch  zum  siebzigsten 
Geburtstag  am  4.  September  1914  dargebracht  von  Freunden  und  Schülern,  Otto  Harrasso- 
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1937  the  whole  drama  was  translated  into  German  by  Adolf  Weckerling. 19 

Another  scholar  who  had  to  tackle  medical  data  in  the  course  of  his 
studies  was  Ernst  Windisch,  the  results  of  whose  investigation  into  the 
traditions  surrounding  the  birth  of  the  Buddha  were  published  in  book  form  in 
1908. 20  Several  notions  relating  to  conception  and  embryology  in  various  Old 
and  Middle  Indo-Aiyan  traditions  had  to  be  considered  by  him  in  the  course  of 
his  investigations.  The  subject  of  Buddha’s  birth  was  taken  up  again  in  1925 
in  an  essay  by  Wilhelm  Printz.21  Indeed,  the  subject  of  embryology  and 
conception  has  been  one  of  the  areas  of  contact  between  medical  and  other 
Indological  studies.  Thus  Emil  Abegg  in  his  study  of  the  Pretakalpa  of  the 
Garudapuräna  in  1921  also  had  to  deal  with  the  matter,  though  not  in  detail.22 
And  in  recent  times,  Lambert  Schmithausen,  while  discussing  the  Buddhist 
concept  of  älayavijhäna  in  his  study  published  in  1987,  has  also  had  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  notions  on  embryology.23 

Contacts  with  Indian  medicine  were  however  also  present  in  other  fields 
of  study.  While  working  on  the  Sanskrit  manuscripts  brought  back  by  the 
German  expeditions  to  Turfan  in  East  Turkestan,  Heinrich  Luders,  whose 
chief  interests  lay  in  quite  different  fields  of  Indian  studies,  also  chanced  upon 
several  manuscript  fragments  on  medical  matters.  The  results  of  his  examina- 


witz:  Leipzig  1914,  107-115. 

19  Adolf  Weckerling,  Das  Glück  des  Lebens.  Medizinisches  Drama  von  Änandaräya- 
makhi.  Zum  ersten  Male  aus  dem  Sanskrit  ins  Deutsche  übersetzt  (Arbeiten  der  deutsch¬ 
nordischen  Gesellschaft  für  Geschichte  der  Medizin,  der  Zahnheilkunde  und  der  Natur¬ 
wissenschaften  13),  Universitätsverlag  Ratsbuchhandlung  L.  Bamberg:  Greifswald  1937. 

20  Buddha  ’s  Geburt  und  die  Lehre  von  der  Seelenwanderung  (Abhandlungen  der 
philologisch-historischen  Klasse  der  Königlich  Sächsischen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften 
26,2  =  Abhandlungen  der  Königlich  Sächsischen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  55,2),  B.G. 
Teubner:  Leipzig  1908. 

21  ‘Buddha’s  Geburt’,  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenländischen  Gesellschaft  79, 
1925,  119-132. 

22  Der  Pretakalpa  des  Garuda-Puräna  (Naunidhiräma  ’s  Säroddhära).  Eine  Darstellung 
des  hinduistischen  Totenkultes  und  Jenseitsglaubens.  Aus  dem  Sanskrit  übersetzt  und  mit 
Einleitung  und  Indices  versehen  von  Emil  Abegg,  Vereinigung  wissenschaftlicher  Verleger 
Walter  de  Gruyter  &  Co.:  Berlin/Leipzig  1921. 

23  Alayavijnäna.  On  the  Origin  and  the  Early  Development  of  a  Central  Concept  of 
Yogäcära  Philosophy  (Studia  Philologica  Buddhica,  Monograph  Series  4),  The  International 
Institute  for  Buddhist  Studies:  Tokyo  1987  (two  volumes). 
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tion  of  these  fragments  were  published  in  an  essay  in  1927;24  this  essay  has 
been  reprinted  on  pp.  579-591  of  the  collection  of  his  works  entitled  Philo- 
logica  Indica.25  In  this  study  Lüders  identified  one  of  the  fragments  as  part  of 
the  text  of  the  Bhelasamhitä ,  of  which  only  one  manuscript,  in  Telugu  script 
and  incomplete,  has  survived  in  India.  A  second,  much  smaller  fragment  was 
identified  by  him  as  maybe  belonging  to  the  same  text.  The  larger  fragment 
deals  especially  with  the  theory  of  the  rasas  or  tastes,  and  this  is  also  the 
subject  of  two  other  fragments  from  an  unknown  text,  which  are  particularly 
interesting  in  that  they  elaborate  on  a  theory  of  the  rasas  that  has  almost 
vanished  in  the  classical  medical  works  and  most  probably  belongs  to  an  older 
or  variant  tradition  that  has  been  superseded  by  the  tradition  generally  follow¬ 
ed  in  classical  Indian  medicine. 

In  1937  Johannes  Nobel  published,  after  about  thirty  years  of  work  on  it, 
his  magnum  opus,  the  edition  of  the  Suvarna(pra)bhäsottamasütra,  a  Sanskrit 
Mahäyäna  Buddhist  text,  which  he  edited  with  the  help  of  the  Tibetan  and 
Chinese  versions.26  This  was  followed,  until  1950,  by  the  Tibetan  translation 
and  a  glossary,27  and,  in  1958,  by  the  Chinese  version  and  its  Tibetan  trans¬ 
lation.28  Chapter  16  of  the  Suvarna(pra)bhäsottamasütra,  entitled  Vyadhipra- 
samanaparivarta,  contains  much  medical  matter  belonging  to  a  tradition  in 
many  respects  different  from  that  found  in  the  major  classical  works.  In  1951 
Nobel  published  a  detailed  study  of  this  medical  data.29 


24  ‘Medizinische  Sanskrit-Texte  aus  Turkestan’. 

25  Heinrich  Lüders,  Philologica  Indica.  Ausgewählte  kleine  Schriften.  Festgabe  zum 
siebzigsten  Geburtstage  am  25.  Juni  1939  dargebracht  von  Kollegen,  Freunden  und 
Schülern,  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht:  Göttingen  1940. 

26  Suvarnabhäsottamasütra.  Das  Goldglanz-Sütra.  Ein  Sanskrittext  des  Mahäyäna- 
Buddhismus.  Nach  den  Handschriften  und  mit  Hilfe  der  tibetischen  und  chinesischen  Über¬ 
tragungen  herausgegeben  von  Johannes  Nobel,  Otto  Harrassowitz:  Leipzig  1937. 

27  Suvarnaprabhäsottamasütra.  Das  Goldglanz-Sütra.  Ein  Sanskrittext  des  Mahäyäna- 
Buddhismus.  Die  tibetischen  Übersetzungen  mit  einem  Wörterbuch  herausgegeben  von 
Johannes  Nobel,  EJ.  Brill:  Leiden/W.  Kohlhammer:  Stuttgart  1944-1950  (two  volumes). 

28  Suvarnaprabhäsottamasütra.  Das  Goldglanz-Sütra.  Ein  Sanskrittext  des  Mahäyäna- 
Buddhismus.  I-Tsing’s  chinesische  Version  und  ihre  tibetische  Übersetzung,  E.J.  Brill:  Leiden 
1958  (two  volumes). 

29  Ein  alter  medizinischer  Sanskrit-Text  und  seine  Deutung  (Supplement  to  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society  [71,3.1951]  11),  American  Oriental  Society:  Baltimore 
1951. 
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The  study  of  Indian  medicine  in  those  decades  was  not,  however,  only 
more  or  less  a  by-product  of  other  studies  related  to  India.  Thus  in  the  twenties 
and  the  thirties  of  this  century  Adolf  Weckerling  published  a  number  of 
studies  on  classical  Indian  medicine,  including  his  dissertation  on  the  tridosa 
doctrine,  which  appeared  in  Gießen  in  1929. 30  1  have  already  referred  to  his 
translation  of  Anandarâyamakhin’s  Jïvânanda. 

In  1929,  Heinrich  Zimmer,  the  son  of  the  Heinrich  Zimmer  I  have 
already  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  work  Altindisches  Leben ,  published, 
together  with  a  long  introduction  and  detailed  notes,  a  German  translation  of 
the  MätangalTlä ,  the  handbook  on  elephants  which  also  deals  with  the  medical 
treatment  of  these  animals.31  Zimmer  emigrated  to  the  United  States  of 
America  in  1 940,  where,  under  the  name  of  Henry  R.  Zimmer,  in  1 948  he 
published  a  book  entitled  Hindu  Medicine?2 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  ophthalmologist  A.  Albert  M.  Esser  became 
interested  in  Indian  medicine.  Besides  being  an  ophthalmologist  by  training, 
Esser  was  also  a  Sanskritist  and  a  historian  of  medicine.  In  the  twenties  and 
thirties  he  published  several  articles  on  classical  Indian  medicine,  especially, 
but  not  only,  on  their  ophthalmology.  Besides  the  Susrutasamhitä,  his  main 
interest  was  in  the  Bhävaprakäsa ,  and  his  dissertation,  which  was  published  in 
1930,  was  also  on  the  ophthalmology  of  the  Bhävaprakäsa ,33  Esser’s  works 
are  important  not  only  for  their  quality,  but  also  because  they  served  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  philologically  oriented  Sanskritists  on  the  one  hand,  and 
historians  of  medicine  and  medical  professionals  on  the  other. 

It  is  probable,  though  I  am  not  certain,  that  Esser’s  teacher  in  Sanskrit 
was  Willibald  Kirfel.  Kirfel  is  best  known  for  his  extensive  studies  of  the 
Puränas.  In  the  course  of  these,  however,  he  seems  to  have  had  to  tackle 
several  medical  problems  too.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  also  developed  an  interest 
in  Indian  medicine.  Together  with  his  erstwhile  student  Luise  Hilgenberg,  who 


30  Die  Tridosa-Lehre  in  der  indischen  Medizin. 

31  Spiel  um  den  Elefanten.  Ein  Buch  von  indischer  Natur ,  R.  Oldenbourg:  München 

1929. 

32  (Publications  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universi¬ 
ty.  Third  Series:  The  Hideyo  Noguchi  Lectures  6),  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press:  Baltimore  1948. 

33  Die  Ophthalmologie  des  Bhävaprakäsa  quellenkritisch  bearbeitet.  Erster  Teil:  Ana¬ 
tomie  und  Pathologie  (Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  Medizin  19),  Johann  Ambrosius  Barth: 
Leipzig  1930. 
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too  was  a  physician  besides  being  an  Indologist  and  in  1935  had  published  an 
article  on  the  concept  of  different  constitutions  of  persons  in  Indian  medicine, 
Kirfel  in  the  thirties  began  to  translate  Vägbhata’s  Astängahrdaya  into 
German.  The  work,  which  was  completed  in  1941, 34  is  one  of  the  major  con¬ 
tributions  of  German  Indology  to  the  study  of  Indian  medicine.  Subsequently, 
Kirfel  published  several  other  studies  on  Indian  medicine,  of  which  the  most 
notable  are  his  book  of  195 1  on  the  five  mahäbhütas ,  especially  water  and  fire, 
and  their  historical  development  in  the  context  of  Indian  medicine,  and  his 
study,  in  1954,  of  a  medical  chapter  of  the  Garudapuräna ,  particularly  with 
regard  to  its  embryological  content.  Kirfel’ s  collected  essays,  together  with  a 
bibliography  of  his  works,  have  been  published  by  Robert  Birwé.35 

The  relations  between  the  Arabic  and  the  Indian  medical  traditions  had 
been  a  subject  of  interest  in  Germany  for  a  long  time;  a  survey  of  the  older 
literature  on  the  Arabic  sources  on  Indian  medicine  was  given  in  1880  by 
August  Müller,  who  was  the  professor  for  Arabic  studies  in  Halle.36  In  the 
period  we  are  now  considering,  the  subject  of  the  Indian  content  in  the 
medicine  of  at-Tabari  was  taken  up  in  several  articles  published  between  193 1 
and  1950  by  Max  Meyerhof  and  Alfred  Siggel.  However,  this  is  a  field  about 
which  I  know  little,  and  so  I  would  like  to  refer  those  interested  to  the  volume 
on  medicine  and  pharmacy,  namely  volume  three,  of  the  Geschichte  des  ara¬ 
bischen  Schrifttums  by  Fuat  Sezgin,37  professor  for  the  history  of  the  natural 
sciences  in  Frankfurt. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  prolific  writer  on  traditional  Indian  medicine 
in  Germany,  namely  to  Reinhold  F.G.  Müller.  Müller  was  a  surgeon  who 
developed  an  interest  first  for  Central  Asia  and  Tibet  and  then  for  India.  Once 
he  had  mastered  Sanskrit,  he  continuously  published  articles  and  books  on 
Indian  medicine.  His  output  was  prodigious  and  kept  appearing  in  a  steady 


34  Vägbhata  ’s  Astängahrdayasamhitä.  Ein  altindisches  Lehrbuch  der  Heilkunde  aus 
dem  Sanskrit  ins  Deutsche  übertragen  mit  Einleitung,  Anmerkungen  und  Indices  von  Luise 
Hilgenberg  und  Willibald  Kirfel,  EJ.  Brill:  Leiden  1941. 

35  Willibald  Kirfel,  Kleine  Schriften  (Glasenapp- Stiftung  1 1),  ed.  Robert  Birwé,  Franz 
Steiner  Verlag:  Wiesbaden  1976. 

36  ‘Arabische  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  der  indischen  Medizin’,  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen 
Morgenländischen  Gesellschaft  34,  1880,  465-556. 

37  EJ.  Brill:  Leiden  1967-  The  volume  mentioned  is:  Band  III.  Medizin  -  Pharmazie  - 
Zoologie  -  Tierheilkunde  bis  ca.  430  H.,  and  appeared  in  1970. 
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stream  from  the  1920s  to  the  latter  part  of  the  1960s.  There  is  hardly  any 
aspect  of  classical  Indian  medicine  which  he  did  not  write  about,  and  his 
interests  extended  much  further  to  encompass  medicine  in  the  Vedic  texts,  in 
the  Arthasästra  and  in  a  variety  of  other  Indian  works.  It  is  he,  more  than  any 
other  single  individual,  who  served  to  introduce  Indian  medicine  also  among 
those  studying  the  history  of  medicine  in  general,  and  to  shape  their  notions  on 
the  subject. 

Unfortunately,  Müller’ s  work  is  of  very  uneven  quality.  There  is  no 
denying  that  he  has  marshalled  an  astonishing  volume  of  facts  and  has  also 
given  us  in-depth  studies,  in  many  cases  pioneering  works,  on  many  aspects  of 
Indian  medicine.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  no  denying  that  much  of  his 
voluminous  output  is  repetitive  and,  moreover,  clearly  shows  that  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  Sanskrit  was  not  always  adequate  for  the  task.  He  was  also,  rather  un¬ 
fortunately,  heavily  influenced  by  Johannes  Hertel,  who  formulated  a  theory, 
sarcastically  labelled  the  ‘Feuerlehre’  by  his  Indological  colleagues,  in  which 
fire  was  the  driving  force  dominating  the  lives  of  the  Vedic  Indians.  This 
theory  was  carried  over  into  medicine  by  Müller,  who,  especially  in  his  later 
life,  displayed  such  an  amount  of  idiosyncrasy  in  his  work  that  he  was  not 
taken  seriously  by  many  philologists  in  Germany  and  abroad,  which  led  to  his 
developing  a  rather  one-sided  feud  with  other  scholars  in  the  field  of  Indian 
studies.  Moreover,  Müller  wrote  in  a  German  which  is  often  extremely  pecu¬ 
liar  and  at  times  downright  unintelligible.  All  this  has  had  the  unfortunate 
effect  that  Indologists  in  general  have  often  tended  to  denigrate  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  accorded  the  honour  of  being  elected 
a  member  of  the  Leopoldina  in  Halle,  the  foremost  academy  for  the  study  of 
the  natural  sciences  in  Germany.  As  an  effort  to  present  Müller  in  the  proper 
perspective  and  to  highlight  his  achievements,  I  am  at  present  engaged  in 
preparing  a  collection  of  his  major  essays  for  publication.38 

In  1969,  the  scholar  of  Jainism  Walther  Schubring  published  an  an¬ 
notated  edition  of  the  Tandulaveyäliya ,  a  Prakrit  text  belonging  to  the  Jaina 
tradition  and  dealing  chiefly  with  medical  matters.39  However,  classical  Indian 


38  Reinhold  F.G.  Müller,  Ausgewählte  Kleine  Schriften  zur  indischen  Medizin 
(Glasenapp-Stifhing  39),  ed.  Rahul  Peter  Das,  Franz  Steiner  Verlag:  Stuttgart  (in 
preparation). 

39  Walther  Schubring,  Tandulaveyäliya.  Ein  Painnaya  des  Jaina- Siddhänta.  Textaus¬ 
gabe,  Analyse  und  Erklärung  (Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  und  der  Literatur  in  Mainz,  Ab- 
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medicine  hardly  elicited  any  interest  among  Indologists  in  Germany  during  the 
fifties  and  the  sixties  of  this  century.  The  sole  exception  was  the  Indologist 
and  Tibetologist  Claus  Vogel,  at  present  professor  at  the  University  of  Bonn, 
who  developed  an  interest  in  Indian  medicine  via  the  study  of  Greek  medicine, 
on  which  he  wrote  his  doctoral  thesis.  In  the  fifties  and  sixties  Vogel  wrote 
several  articles  on  Indian  medicine,  including  the  Indian  medical  tradition  as 
reflected  in  Tibetan  texts.  His  major  work  on  the  subject  is  his  translation  of 
the  first  five  chapters  of  the  Tibetan  version  of  Vägbhata’s  Astähgahrdaya .40 
However,  subsequently  Vogel’s  main  interest  shifted  to  other  subjects,  notably 
traditional  Indian  lexicography.  Nevertheless,  he  has  continued  to  publish 
sporadically  on  Indian  medicine;  his  latest  publication,  on  the  theoretical 
foundations  of  Indian  medicine,  appeared  in  1995.41  Claus  Vogel’s  wife  Anne¬ 
liese  Vogel-Brauer  has  also  published  an  article  on  dental  diseases  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  Indian  medicine.42 

Siegfried  Lienhard,  a  German  speaking  scholar  of  Austrian  origin,  who 
until  recently  held  the  chair  of  Indology  at  Stockholm  in  Sweden,  has  also 
sporadically  published  articles  on  Indian  medicine,  for  instance  on  the  con¬ 
stitutional  types  of  humans  in  1959, 43  and  on  the  early  history  of  medical 
terminology  in  1979.44 

In  1978  Heinz  Helmuth  Michael  Schmidt’s  edition  of  the  Sanskrit  and 
Tibetan  versions  of  the  Yogasata  or  Yogasataka  appeared,  together  with  a 


handlungen  der  Geistes-  und  Sozialwissenschaftlichen  Klasse  1969,  6),  Franz  Steiner  Verlag: 
Wiesbaden  1969. 

40  Claus  Vogel,  Vägbhata  ’s  Astähgahrdaya.  The  First  Five  Chapters  of  its  Tibetan 
Version.  Edited  and  Rendered  into  English  with  the  Original  Sanskrit  (Abhandlungen  für  die 
Kunde  des  Morgenlandes  37,2),  Deutsche  Morgenländische  Gesellschaft/Kommissionsverlag 
Franz  Steiner:  Wiesbaden  1965. 

41  ‘Die  theoretischen  Grundlagen  der  indischen  Medizin’,  pp.  75-87  in:  Heil  und 
Heilung  in  den  Religionen ,  ed.  Karl  Hoheisel  and  Hans-Joachin  Klimkeit,  Harrassowitz 
Verlag:  Wiesbaden  1995. 

42  ‘Die  Zahn-  und  Zahnbetterkrankungen  in  der  altindischen  Medizin’,  Stoma  17,  1964, 
126-140. 

43  ‘Konstitution  und  Charakter  nach  den  Lehren  der  altindischen  Medizin’,  Centaurus 
6,  1959,  82-93. 

44  ‘Remarks  on  the  Early  History  of  Indian  Medical  Terminology’,  Scientia  Orientalis 
16,  1979,  9-20. 
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German  translation  and  annotations.45 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  interest  for  Indian  medicine. 
One  of  the  driving  forces  behind  this  is  Ronald  E.  Emmerick.  Emmerick, 
Australian  bom,  is  a  British  citizen  and  professor  of  Iranian  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Hamburg.  One  of  his  main  fields  of  interest  is  the  Middle  Iranian 
language  of  Khotan,  and  in  the  course  of  his  studies  he  came  upon  the  Khotan- 
ese  version  of  Ravigupta’s  Siddhasära.  Realising  that  analysing  this  required 
extensive  studies  of  the  original  version  first,  Emmerick  set  about  searching 
for  manuscripts  of  the  Sanskrit  original,  at  the  same  time  also  delving  into 
Indian  medicine  in  general.  After  several  preliminary  publications  in  the 
seventies,  Emmerick  brought  out  a  critical  edition  of  the  Sanskrit  text, 
accompanied  by  the  text  of  the  Siddhasäranighantu ,  in  1980, 46  followed  by  an 
edition  of  the  Tibetan  translation,  with  an  accompanying  English  translation  of 
this,  in  1982. 47  The  Siddhasära  seems  to  have  been  a  very  important  text  once, 
as  is  also  evinced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  translated  not  only  into  Tibetan 
and  Khotanese,  but  also  into  Uighur  and  Sinhalese.  In  accordance  with  this, 
three  more  volumes  on  the  Siddhasära  are  planned  by  Emmerick,  one  of  these 
being  an  English  translation  of  the  Sanskrit  text. 

Apart  from  his  research  on  the  Siddhasära ,  Emmerick  published,  and 
continues  to  publish,  extensively  on  various  aspects  of  Indian,  Tibetan  and 
Khotanese  medicine.  In  the  course  of  his  researches  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  systematic  comparative  study  of  various  texts  of  the  classical  Indian 
tradition  is  impossible  without  comprehensive  line  and  word  indexes  of  these 
works.  Accordingly,  he  applied  for  funds  for  this  task  to  the  Deutsche  For¬ 
schungsgemeinschaft,  the  German  Research  Association.  The  funds  were 
granted,  and  in  the  year  19811  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  indexing  the 
Carakasamhitä,  the  Susrutasamhitä ,  the  Astängahrdaya  and  the  Astähga- 


45  Heinz  Helmuth  Michael  Schmidt,  Das  Yogasata.  Ein  Zeugnis  altindischer  Medizin  in 
Sanskrit  und  Tibetisch.  Herausgegeben  und  übersetzt  mit  Anmerkungen  und  Indices ,  Heinz 
Helmuth  Michael  Schmidt:  Bonn  1978. 

46  The  Siddhasära  of  Ravigupta.  Volume  1:  The  Sanskrit  Text  (Verzeichnis  der  orientali¬ 
schen  Handschriften  in  Deutschland,  Supplementband  23,1),  ed.  R.E.  Emmerick,  Franz 
Steiner  Verlag:  Wiesbaden  1980. 

4'  R.E.  Emmerick,  The  Siddhasära  of  Ravigupta.  Volume  2:  The  Tibetan  Version  with 
Facing  English  Translation  (Verzeichnis  der  orientalischen  Handschriften  in  Deutschland, 
Supplementband  23,2),  Franz  Steiner  Verlag:  Wiesbaden  1982. 
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sahgraha ,  while  Emmerick  himself  indexed  the  Siddhasära.  The  result  of  this 
was  a  primary  index  which  was  completed  in  1991.  Since  then,  Emmerick, 
occasionally  assisted  by  me,  has  reworked  this  primary  index,  and  the  first 
results,  namely  comprehensive  line,  word  and  reverse  indexes  of  the  Astähga- 
hrdaya ,  are  due  to  appear  this  year. 

In  the  meantime,  I  myself  had  taken  up  the  study  of  Indian  medicine.  In 
1988  I  published  a  critical  edition,  with  German  translation  and  annotations, 
of  Surapäla’s  Vrksäyurveda ,48  which  is  concerned  with  the  Ayurveda  of  plants. 
In  this  work  I  also  added  editions  of  several  other  minor  texts  on  Vrksäyur¬ 
veda.  I  have  published  several  articles  on  various  aspects  of  Indian  medicine, 
including  medicine  in  the  Vedas.  In  1993, 1  was  granted  a  fellowship  by  the 
Wellcome  Trust  in  London  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  Mänavavrksäyurveda. 
This  edition  is  complete,  but  will  have  to  be  reworked  before  it  can  be 
published.  My  study  on  the  notions  on  the  female  role  in  conception  according 
to  Indian  medical  and  sexological  literature49  is  due  to  appear  soon. 

In  1983  the  European  Ayurvedic  Society  was  founded  in  Groningen  in 
the  Netherlands  at  the  instigation  of  Gerrit  Jan  Meulenbeld,  widely  regarded  as 
one  of  the  leading  scholars  on  Indian  medicine  today.  Emmerick  and  I  were 
among  the  founding  members.  In  1990 1  conceived  of  the  idea  of  publishing  a 
journal,  namely  the  Journal  of  the  European  Ayurvedic  Society.  The  idea  was 
approved,  and  Emmerick  and  I  became  its  editors.  Since  then  four  issues  have 
appeared,  the  fifth  is  due  to  appear  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks.  We  have 
succeeded  in  persuading  many  scholars  both  in  Germany  and  abroad  to  con¬ 
tribute  articles  to  the  journal,  thus  also  serving  to  get  many  people  interested 
in  Indian  medicine  in  a  way  they  would  probably  otherwise  not  have  been. 

Another  German  scholar  who  has  turned  to  the  study  of  Indian  medicine 
is  Albrecht  Wezler,  a  colleague  of  Emmerick  and  my  teacher  in  Hamburg. 
Wezler  is  an  accomplished  Päninian  scholar  and  an  authority  on  Indian  philo¬ 
sophy;  his  interest  in  Indian  medicine  has  its  source  especially  in  the  latter, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  history  of  ideas.  He  has  also  written  on 


48  Das  Wissen  von  der  Lebensspanne  der  Bäume.  Surapalas  Vrksäyurveda  kritisch 
ediert,  übersetzt  und  kommentiert  von  Rahul  Peter  Das.  Mit  einem  Nachtrag  von  G.  Jan 
Meulenbeld  zu  seinem  Verzeichnis  ‘Sanskrit  Names  of  Plants  and  their  Botanical  Equival¬ 
ents’  (Alt-  und  Neu-Indische  Studien  34),  Franz  Steiner  Verlag  Wiesbaden:  Stuttgart  1988. 

49  The  Origin  of  the  Life  of  a  Human  Being.  Conception  and  the  Female  according  to 
Ancient  Indian  Medical  and  Sexological  Literature. 
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Vrksäyurveda,  especially  in  the  context  of  the  doctrine  called  the  sarva¬ 
sarvätmakatvaväda.50 

Several  other  scholars  in  Germany,  including  some  from  the  field  of  the 
study  of  the  history  of  medicine,  have  also  taken  up  the  serious  study  of  Indian 
medicine.  I  am  emphasising  the  word  ‘serious’  here,  because  the  proliferation 
of  New  Age  thought  in  the  West  and  the  interest  in  esoterics  has  of  late  also 
led  to  a  spate  of  publications  which  cannot  be  termed  serious  by  academic 
standards.  Of  serious  publications,  especial  mention  must  be  made  of  Mariana 
Fedorova’s  study  of  the  theory  of  the  marmans  in  classical  medical  texts, 
which  appeared  as  her  dissertation  in  1990.51  In  1996  an  M.A.  thesis  by  Maria 
Schreiber  was  submitted  to  the  University  of  Hamburg;  it  had  as  its  subject  an 
analysis  of  the  first  Prasna  of  the  Äyurvedasütra.52  Of  works  in  progress,  I  may 
point  out  particularly  the  German  translation  of  the  Bâlatantra  by  Jürgen 
Heckmann.  Other  studies  on  Indian  medicine  by  various  scholars  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  various  issues  of  the  Journal  of  the  European  Ayurvedic  Society  and 
can  easily  be  consulted. 

I  must  emphasise  here  that  what  I  have  been  talking  about  is  the  study  of 
the  classical  system  of  Ayurveda,  not  to  be  confused  with  Ayurveda  as  it  is 
actually  practised  and  taught  today.  The  two  are  not  identical,  though  their  re¬ 
lationship  has  not  yet  been  the  subject  of  serious  study.  I  have  not  tried  to  keep 
track  of,  and  have  only  a  very  vague  knowledge  of,  the  study  of  Ayurveda  as 
it  is  actually  practised  today.  However,  one  study  which  I  would  like  to  high¬ 
light  is  that  of  Ronald  Kaiser  on  the  professionalisation  of  modem  Ayurveda 
and  its  development  and  role  today;  this  study  appeared  in  1992.53 

The  subject  of  sexological  literature,  even  though  it  has  many  points  of 
contact  with  medical  literature,  has  also  been  left  aside  by  me,  for,  delightful 
as  the  topic  may  be,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  encompass  it  within 


50  On  the  latter  see  especially:  ‘Paralipomena  zum  Sarvasarvätmakatvaväda  II:  On  the 
Sarvasarvätmakatvaväda  and  its  Relation  to  the  Vrksäyurveda’,  Studien  zur  Indologie  und 
Iranistik  16/17,  1992,  287-315. 

51  Die  Marmantheorie  in  der  klassischen  indischen  Medizin ,  Mariana  Fedorova:  Mün¬ 
chen  1990. 

52  Das  Äyurvedasütra  —  Eine  Synthese  zwischen  Ayurveda  und  Yoga ?  Untersuchungen 
vornehmlich  zum  1.  Prasna  des  Äyurvedasütra  (unpublished) 

53  Die  Professionalisierung  der  ayurvedischen  Medizin  und  deren  Rolle  im  indischen 
Medizinpluralismus  (Kölner  Ethnologische  Arbeitspapiere  3),  Holos  Verlag:  Bonn  1992. 
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the  frame  of  this  lecture.  For  similar  reasons,  alchemical  studies  too  have  been 
neglected. 

I  have  also  not  felt  up  to  the  task  of  including  a  survey  of  the  collection 
and  cataloguing  of  relevant  manuscripts  in  Germany.  Properly  speaking,  this 
should  be  included  in  a  history  of  research  on  Indian  medicine,  but  I  simply 
lack  the  knowledge  and  the  means  for  this,  and  beg  to  be  pardoned  on  this 
account. 

This  brings  me  to  the  end  of  this  overview  of  studies  on  Indian  medicine 
in  Germany.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  merely  heaping  one  dry  fact  upon  the  other, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  such  that  this  could  not  be 
completely  avoided.  Nevertheless,  I  hope  that  I  have  not  been  too  much  of  a 
bore. 


Towards  a  Critical  Edition  of  the  Bhelasamhita 

Tsutomu  Yamashita 


No  one  would  doubt  the  importance  of  the  Bhelasamhita  (also  Bheda- 
samhitä ),  one  of  the  old  texts  belonging  to  the  Atreya-school  of  Ayurveda,* 1  for 
the  historical  study  of  Indian  traditional  medicine.  However,  we  have  as  yet 
neither  a  reliable  text  edited  on  solid  critical  principles  nor  a  complete  trans¬ 
lation  of  it.  The  three  editions  so  far  published  (here  denoted  by  Ej,  E2  and 
E3)2,  with  quite  a  few  improper  readings,  are  in  my  view  far  behind  the 
standard  required  of  a  critical  edition. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  decided  to  prepare  a  critical  edition  and  a 
complete  translation  of  the  Bhelasamhita.  My  work  is  based  on  the  palm-leaf 
manuscript  (=  T)3  preserved  in  the  Maharaja  Serfoji’s  Sarasvatï  Mahäl  Library 
in  Thanjavur  (Tanjore).  This  manuscript  dates  from  about  A.D.  1650  and  is 
written  in  the  Telugu  script.  It  is  quite  regrettable  that  it  is  incomplete  and  con¬ 
tains  not  a  few  scribal  errors.  All  the  other  manuscripts  available  to  us  (here 
denoted  by  Cl5  c2,  c3  and  Hc)4  are  copies  made  from  this  single  manuscript. 


’  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  G.  Jan  Meulenbeld  for  many  valuable  suggestions. 

1  Cf.  Carakasamhitä ,  Sütrasthäna  1.30-33. 

2  E|  =  edition  of  Asutosh  Mookerjee:  ‘The  Bhela  Samhita.  Sanskrit  Text’,  University  of 
Calcutta,  Journal  of  the  Department  of  Letters  6,  1921  (only  contribution  in  this  issue  of  the 
journal);  E2  =  edition  of  Girijädayälu  Sukla:  Bhelasamhita ,  Varanasi  1959  (Vidyäbhavana 
Ayurveda  Granthamälä  25);  E3  =  edition  of  V.  S.  Venkatasubramania  Sastri  and  C.  Raja 
Rajeswara  Sarma:  Bhela  Samhita,  New  Delhi  1977  (Central  Council  for  Research  in  Indian 
Medicine  &  Homoeopathy  Publication  31). 

3  A.  C.  Burnell,  A  Classified  Index  to  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Palace  at  Tanjore,  Lon¬ 
don  1880,  63-65,  no.  10773  (=  P.P.S.  Sastri,  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit  Manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  Tanjore  Maharaja  Serfoji’s  Sarasvatï  Mahal  Library  Tanjore.  Vol.  XVI,  Tanjore 
1933,  7410-7411,  no.  11085). 

4  C,:  The  Palmyr  Cordier  Collection  in  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale  de  Paris,  sanscrit 
1 183  in  Telugu  script;  C2:  do.,  sanscrit  1 182  in  Nägari  script;  C3:  do.,  sanscrit  1 184  in  Roman 
script;  Hc:  The  Hoemle  Library  in  the  Otani  University,  Kyoto,  Hr-68-1  Bheda  Samhita  in 
Telugu  script  with  notes,  and  also  the  Wellcome  Institute  for  the  History  of  Medicine  Library, 
London,  a  894,  the  Oriental  Research  Institute  and  Manuscripts  Library,  Trivandrum,  T  1446, 
and  the  Oriental  and  India  Office  Collections  of  the  British  Library,  London,  (A.B.  Keith  and 
F.W.  Thomas,  Catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the  India 
Office.  Volume  II,  Brahmanical  and  Jaina  Manuscripts  with  a  supplement  Buddhist  Manu- 
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Besides  the  Thanjavur  manuscript,  we  have  a  fragment* 5  of  the  text,  which 
was  found  by  A.  von  Le  Coq  in  Tuyoq,  East-Turkestan.  This  fragment,6 
probably  dating  from  the  ninth  century,  is  also  valuable  for  the  edition,  al¬ 
though  it  covers  only  the  last  portion  of  Nidänasthäna,  Chapter  8,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Vimänasthäna,  Chapter  1. 

In  the  following  pages  I  present  a  sample  of  the  edition  and  translation  of 

r 

Bhelasamhitä,  Särirasthäna,  Chapter  2.  Comments  and  advice,  if  any,  are  soli¬ 
cited  from  the  reader  concerning  the  style,  layout,  and  the  method  of  my 
edition.  I  have  used  the  following  symbols  in  my  text: 

[  ]  indicates  an  addition  to  make  the  context  clearer. 

-  indicates  a  lacuna  of  one  aksara. 

(-)  indicates  an  aksara  blurred  due  to  damage  of  the  manuscript. 
conj.  (conjecture)  signifies  a  major  change  of  the  text  in  the  manuscript. 
em.  (emendation)  signifies  a  minor  change  of  the  text  in  the  manuscript. 
(I  must  admit,  though,  that  the  distinction  between  conj.  and  em.  is  a  sub¬ 
jective  one.)  The  numbers  added  to  the  slokas  in  the  text  are  my  own. 

Other  abbreviations  are: 

Ca:  Carakasamhitâ  with  the  commentary  of  Cakrapänidatta,  edited  by  Jädavaji 
Trikamji  Ächärya,  Bombay  3 1941,  reprinted  New  Delhi  1981. 

Ci:  Cikitsästhäna. 

Kä:  Käsyapasamhitä  (or  Vrddhajïvakïyatantra),  edited  by  Jädavjl  Trikamji 

___  r 

Achärya  and  Somanätha  Sarmä,  Bombay  1938  (Nepal  Sanskrit  Series  1). 

*  * 

Sä:  Särirasthäna. 

Su:  Susrutasamhitä  with  the  commentaries  of  Dalhana  and  Gayadäsa  (on 
Nidänasthäna),  edited  by  Jädavaji  Trikamji  Achärya  and  Näräyan  Räm 
Ächärya,  Bombay  31938,  reprinted  Varanasi  1992. 

Sü:  Sütrasthäna. 

VS:  Vaisesikasütra  of  Kanäda  with  the  commentary  of  Candränanda,  critically 
edited  by  Muni  Jambuvijayaji,  Baroda  1961  (Gaekwad’s  Oriental  Series 
136),  reprinted  Baroda  1982. 


scripts ,  Oxford  1935,  739f.,  no.  6224). 

5  Walter  Clawiter,  Lore  Holzmann  and  Ernst  Waldschmidt,  Sanskrithandschriften  aus 
den  Turfanfunden.  Teil  /,  Wiesbaden  1965,  287,  no.  641,  T  1653  in  the  Staatsbibliothek  zu 
Berlin,  Preußischer  Kulturbesitz,  Orientabteilung. 

6  On  this  fragment  see  Heinrich  Lüders,  ‘Medizinische  Sanskrit-Texte  aus  Turkestan’, 
pp.  148-162  in:  Aus  Indiens  Kultur.  Festgabe  Richard  von  Garbe ,  Erlangen  1927  (=  Philo- 
logica  Indica.  Ausgewählte  kleine  Schriften ,  Göttingen  1940,  579-591). 
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Sample  of  edition  and  translation  of  the  Bhelasamhita 

r 

[Bhelasamhita  Särlrasthäna] 

[dvitiyo  ’dhyäyah] 

[folio 63r  1.2] ---------- mäno  ’vatisthate  | 

jätasya  dasame  mäse  nämagotre  namaskite  ||1|| 
tarunasya  kumärasya  vardhamänesu  dhâtusu  | 
asthimajjasu  pürnesu  sukram  na  pratipadyate  ||2|| 
angängesu  suvrddhesu  pratimülesu  dhâtusu  | 
sukram  ca  sodase  varse  suvyaktam  pratipadyate  ||3|| 
tathä  vrddhasya  jantos  tu  pariksînesu  dhâtusu  | 
vivekä  na  yathäpürvam  vivicyante  pariksayät  ||4|| 
tato  ’lparetä  bhavati  sujlrno  durbalo  ’tha  vä  | 
na  pasyati  narah  sukram  sarvadhätupariksayät  ||5|| 
raktam  mämsam  vasästhlni  majjä  sukram  tathänalah  | 
sakrnmütre  ca  tair  mandam  vidyän  navatitah  param  ||6|| 
iha  narcchati  garbham  stri  vätenopahatä  tathä  | 
yä  nirdosena  cännena  na  hi  vandhyästi  nä  ca  na  ||7|| 

[folio  63 v]  vamanam  recanam  caiva  bastim  ästhäpanam  tathä  | 
tasmät  tat  kärayet  strinäm  prasiddhäh  prasavanti  vai  ||8|| 
athätra  bhavati  prasnah  kasmäc  chabdam  na  näsayä  | 
grhnäty  äsyena  vä  gandham  tulyam  sarvatra  kham  yadi  ||9|| 


lab  The  last  part  of  the  Vimänasthäna  and  the  first  part  of  the  Särlrasthäna  have  been  lost 
due  to  a  deficiency  of  the  original  folio  no.  46.  The  scribe  of  T  comments  in  Telugu: 
mätrkalö  46  lëdu  (there  is  no  46  in  the  original)  Id  namaskrte  E3T,  susamskrte  Eu  conj. 
2a  tarunasya  E,  2  em.,  E3,  varunasya  T  2d  sukram  E3,  suklam  E,  2T  3a  suvrddhesu 
EUT,  pravrddhesu  £5  3c  sukram  cm..,  suklam  Ej^T  •  varse  E]>2>3,  var(  )  T  4a 

vrddhasya  E,^  3,  vrdhasya  T  •  jantos  tu  E1>2,  jantos  ca  E^  em.,  jamtos  tu  T  4c  vivekä  Ej^  3 
em.,  mavekä  T  5c  narah  E, ,  3  em.,  nara  T  •  sukram  em.,  suklam  EU3T  6a  vasästhlni 
E(>2  3  em.,  casästhini  T  6b  sukram  em.,  suklam  EU  3T  •  tathänalah  E^T,  tathä  ’nilah  Eu 
em.  7c  yä  nirdosena  T,  yänidosena  E,  2  3  read,  yonidosena  EU  3  em.  •  cännena  E,  3T, 
cänyena  E2  em.  7d  nä  ca  na  E3T,  kä  ca  na  Eu  em.  8b  bastim  em.,  vastim  E,  23  em., 
vastir  T  8d  prasavanti  £3  reads,  Ej^  em.,  prasaranti  E,  2  read,  prasuvanti  Ej  em., 

prasa(-)nti  T  9b  kasmäc  chabdam  na  E3  conj.  ( misprint  chavdam),  kaphäm  chamdhi  na 
Elt2  read,  kaphäm  chamdhi  ca  E,  em.,  sabdän  chädhi  nu  E^  conj.,  rasä  chardim  na  E3  reads, 
kasächardim  na  T  9c  grhnäty  äsyena  em.,  grhnisväsyena  Eu,  grhisväsyena  E3  reads, 
grhnäsy  äsyena  E3  em.,  grhisväsyena  T 
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tvagbhâge  ca  same  kasmän  na  grhnäty  anyayä  rasam  | 
iti  tadvacanam  srutvä  pratyuväca  punarvasuh  ||10|| 
ghränam  gandham  ca  bhaumam  hi  rûpam  caksus  ca  taijasam  | 
samsparsam  sparsanam  väyoh  srotrasabdätma  kham  tathä  ||1 1|| 
rasanam  ca  rasa  hy  äpyam  tasmäd  etair  ihendriyaih  | 
yathäsvam  tulyayogitväd  visayagrahanam  smrtam  ||12|| 
svam  svam  hi  visayam  dhätur  vijänäty  ätmanänvitah  | 
ätmendriyamanorthänäm  buddhis  ceti  samädisa  ||13|| 
ity  äha  bhagavän  ätreyah  || 


10a  tvagbhäge  E,A3  em.,  tvadbhäge  T  10b  anyayä  E3T,  anyathä  E,,  E?  reads ,  anyato  E^ 
em.  10c  srutvä  El  2  3,  srtvä  T  lOd  pratyuväca  El  2  3,  pratyäväca  T  lib  rüpam  E,  2,3 
em.,  rüksam  T  •  taijasam  EU23,  tejasam  T  11c  samsparsam  E,  23,  samsparsa  T  lid 
srotrasabdätma  kham  conj.,  srotram  sabdätmakam  E,  2T,  srotram  sabdätmakham  E3  em. 
•  E2  comments  ‘srotram  sabdas  ca  khätmakam’  iti  päthyam  12a  rasä  hy  äpyam  conj., 
rasävyä  Eu  read,  rasam  hy  äpyam  E,  2  conj.,  rasovyä  E3  reads,  raso  hy  äpyam  E3  conj., 
rasävyäptyaT  12b  tasmäd  E13T,  vidyäd  Ej  conj.  13d  buddhis  T,  bandhas  Eu,  bandhis 
E3  reads,  bandhäc  E3  em.  o  ity  äha  bhagavän  ätreyah  |j  T,  (iti  bhele  särire  dvitïyo 
’dhyäyah  |)  ity  äha  bhagavän  ätreyah  |  E„  ity  äha  bhagavän  ätreyah  |  iti  bhele  särire 
dvitïyo  ’dhyäyah  |  E^  ity  äha  bhagavän  ätreyah  |  iti  bhele  dvitlyo  ’dhyäyah  ||  E, 

Translation  of  Bhelasamhitä,  Särirasthäna  Chapter  2 

.  is  staying  in  the  tenth  month  after  birth,  when  the  personal  and  gotra 

names1  have  been  paid  homage  to.  (1) 

When  the  bodily  elements  (< dhätu )  of  a  little  child  are  increasing  and  bones  and 
marrow  are  fully  developed,  seed  (sukra)  does  not  [yet]  arise.2  (2) 

When  the  bodily  elements  have  substantially  increased  in  each  part  of  the 


1  A  brief  reference  to  ‘two  names’  is  found  in  Ca.Sä  too.  However,  Ca  mentions  ‘on  the 
tenth  day’  and  does  not  refer  to  the  gotra  name.  Ca.Sä.8.50:  dasame  tv  ahani ...  kumärasya 
pitä  dve  nâmanï  kärayen  näksatrikam  nämäbhipräyikam  ca. 

2  The  seven  bodily  elements  {dhätu)  are  nutrient  fluid  (rasa),  blood  (rakta),  flesh 
(mämsa),  fat  (medas),  bone  ( asthi ),  marrow  (majjan),  and  seed  (sukra).  The  bodily  elements 
are  transformed  into  each  other  in  the  body  in  this  order;  see  e.g.  G.J.  Meulenbeld,  The 
Mädhavanidäna  and  its  Chief  Commentary.  Chapters  1-10,  Leiden  1974,  470f. 
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body  respectively,  in  accordance  with  their  [respective]  matrix  (pratimula), 3 
then  the  seed  also  arises  manifestly  in  the  sixteenth  year.4  (3) 

And  when  the  dhâtus  of  an  old  person  are  wasted,  the  processes  of  separation 
[of  each  dhätu  from  the  preceding  one]  do  not  come  about  as  previously,  due 
to  the  state  of  [physical]  decline.  (4) 

For  that  reason,  his  seed  diminishes  and  he  becomes  wom-out  or  weak.  [Such] 
a  person  no  longer  sees  [his]  seed,  because  of  the  decline  of  all  the  dhâtus.  (5) 

One  should  know  that  the  blood,  the  muscular  tissue,  the  muscle-fat  (yasa), 
the  bones,  the  marrow,  the  seed,5  the  [digestive]  fire,  faeces  and  urine  decrease 
in  activity  by  their  [decline]  from  ninety  years  onwards.  (6) 

In  this  world  a  woman  who  is  struck  by  väta  does  not  become  pregnant.  A 
woman  who  is  with  (=  takes)  faultless  food  does  not  become  infertile.  A  man6 
also  [does]  not  [become  infertile  by  faultless  food].  (7) 

Therefore,  one  should  apply  vomiting  ( vamana ),  purgation  ( recana )  and 
[treatment  with]  an  oily  enema  (basti)  and  non-oily  enema  ( ästhäpana )  to 
women.  Those  whose  treatments  are  successful  certainly  give  birth.  (8) 

Then,  there  is  a  question:7  ‘If  space  is  everywhere  equally,  why  does  one  not 
perceive  sound  by  means  of  the  nose,  smell  by  means  of  the  mouth?’  (9) 

‘When  the  part[s]  of  the  skin  are  equal,  why  does  one  not  perceive  taste  by 
means  of  another  [part  than  the  tongue]?’  Hearing  this  utterance,  Punarvasu 
[Atreya]  answered:  (10) 


3  This  translation  is  tentative,  as  the  meaning  of pratimula  is  not  clear. 

4  Cf.  Kâ.Sâ.Sarïravicaya  p.52, 1.9:  sukram  tu  sodase  varse  sampürnam  sampravartate, 
Kä.Sä.Jätisütriya  4,  Ca.Ci.2.4.40ab  and  Su.Sü.14.18. 

5  In  this  order  of  dhâtus,  rasa  is  absent,  and  instead  of  medas,  vasä  is  mentioned. 

6  Päda  7d  is  problematic,  its  reading  and  translation  are  not  certain.  Another  solution 
might  be  the  emendation  proposed  by  Eu:  kä  ca  na. 

7  Slokas  9-13  are  given  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers  between  Punarvasu  Atreya 
and  his  student.  We  frequently  come  across  the  same  form  in  Ca.  This  student  whose  name  is 
not  mentioned  here  may  be  Bhela. 
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‘The  organ  of  smell  and  smell  are  of  the  nature  of  earth,  form  and  the  organ  of 
sight  are  of  the  nature  of  fire.  Touch  and  the  organ  of  touch  are  of  the  nature  of 
wind,  space  is  of  the  nature  of  the  organ  of  sound  and  sound.’  (11) 

‘The  organ  of  taste  and  the  tastes  are  of  the  nature  of  water.8  Therefore,  it  is 
traditionally  said  that  in  this  world  the  perception[s]  of  objects  [arise]  in¬ 
dividually  from  the  conjunction^]  of  the  senses  with  [elements  having]  equal 
[properties].’  (12) 

‘Each  dhâtu ,9  endowed  with  an  ätman ,  distinguishes  its  own  object[s]. 
Perception  ( buddhi )  [arises  due  to  the  connection  of]  ätman ,  the  senses, 
manas ,  and  the  objects;10  thus  you  must  declare.’  (13) 

Thus  the  venerable  Atreya  spoke. 


8  The  text  of  padas  1  Id- 12a  seems  to  be  corrupt,  but  its  contents  are  sufficiently  clear  to 
justify  the  emendations. 

9  The  meaning  of  dhätu  is  evidently  different  from  ‘bodily  element’  here.  It  seems  to  de¬ 
note  indriya,  purusa  ox  ätman.  Cf.  e.g.  Ca.Sä.5.4:  sad  dhätavah  samuditäh  purusa  iti  sabdam 
labhante. 

10  Cf.  e.g.  VS  3.1.13,  3.2.1,  5.2.16,  9.15,  and  also  Ca.Sü.11.20:  ätmendriyamanorthä- 
näm  sannikarsät  pravartate  |  vyaktä  tadätve  yä  buddhih  pratyaksam  sä  nirucyate.  Ca.  Sä.  1.33: 
bhedät  käryendriyärthänäm  bahvyo  vai  buddhayah  smrtäh  |  ätmendriyamanorthänäm  ekaikä 
sannikarsajä. 


Astangasangraha ,  Kalpasthana  IV:  Translation  and  Notes* 

Kenneth  Gregory  Zysk 


Thus  [begins]  the  fourth  chapter 

1  Henceforth  we  shall  expound  [the  chapter  called]  enema-preparations. 
Thus  indeed  declared  the  great  sages  beginning  with  Atreya. 

2  One  should  boil  in  water  [the  following  drugs]  until  there  is  a  residue 
of  one-fourth  [the  original  quantity]:  one  pala  each  of  balä,  gudücl, 
triphalä,  räsnä,  and  the  two  pancamülas;  [seeds  of]  eight  [madana] 
fruits;  and  a  half-tulâ  of  goat-meat. 

3-4  [That  decoction  should  be]  filtered  and  combined  with  the  paste  of 
yavanl,  [madana]  fruit,  bilva,  kustha,  vacä,  satähvä,  ghana,  and  pippall, 
with  treacle,  honey  and  clarified  butter,  and  finally  adding  oil.  Mixed 
with  rock-salt  and  gently  warmed,  this  enema  especially  destroys  all 
diseases,  benefits  the  healthy,  and  provides  life  and  nourishment. 
Whenever  an  enema[-recipe]  omits  paste,  only  that  given  here  should 
be  employed  in  every  case. 

5  A  decoction  of  the  two  pancamüla  drugs  combined  with  goat’s  milk, 
mixed  with  fermented  rice-water,  with  the  addition  of  the  paste  of  the 
previously  [mentioned  drugs  beginning  with  yavanl],  and  mixed  with 
three  [of  the  four]  oily  substances,  is  the  best  corrective  enema 
(nirüha),  said  to  destroy  all  wind-disorders. 

6-7  One  prastha-quantity  of  a  well-cooked  decoction  of  balä,  patolï,  small 

pancamüla  drugs,  träyantikä,  eranda,  and  barley,  combined  with  a 
half-prastha  quantity  of  goat’s  [meat]  broth,  should  be  cooked  until  it 
is  [reduced  to]  a  quantity  of  one  prastha.  Combined  with  the  paste  of 
priyahgu,  krsnâ,  and  ghana,  and  finally  adding  oil,  clarified  butter, 
honey,  and  rock-salt,  [this  enema]  is  an  appetiser  (< dïpana ),  and  it 
promotes  muscle  tone  and  strength,  and  at  the  same  time,  puts  strength 
in  the  eyes. 

8-1 1  [The  physician]  should  cook  in  a  quantity  of  two  ädhakas  of  water 


’  For  the  list  of  abbreviations  and  references,  see  pp.  320f.  of  my  translation  of  Chapter 
II  in  Journal  of  the  European  Ayurvedic  Society  3,  1993,  3 1 9-351 . 
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three  palas  of  eranda-root,  three  palas  of  paläsa,  one  pala  each  of  the 
small  pancamüla  drugs,  räsnä,  balä,  chinnaruhä,  asvagandhä,  punar- 
navä,  äragvadha,  and  devadäru,  along  with  the  [seeds]  of  eight 
[madana]  fruits.  When  [only]  one-eighth  of  this  [decoction]  remains, 
one  should  add  a  well-squeezed  aksa-quantity  of  vacä,  satähvä,  hapusä, 
priyahgu,  yastï,  kanä,  vatsaka-seeds,  and  musta,  combined  with  a 
[one-fourth]  portion  of  rock-salt,  and  finally  adding  yellow  oxide  of 
mercury  ( tärksyasaila ).  Combined  with  honey,  oil  and  [cow’s]  urine, 
this  enema  is  abrasive  ( lekhana )  and  appetising  ( dïpana ),  and  it  sub¬ 
dues  piercing  pains  (süla)  in  the  shanks,  thighs,  feet,  sacrum,  back,  ab¬ 
domen,  chest,  and  pubic  region,  heaviness  ( gurutâ ),  obstruction  [of 
“peccant”  humours]  ( vibandha ),  internal  tumours  (gulma ),  stones 
( asman ),  hernia  ( vardhma ),  chronic  diarrhoea  (graham),  and  haemor¬ 
rhoids  (gudottha ),  as  well  as  all  the  phlegmatic  and  wind-caused  dis¬ 
eases. 

12  A  quantity  of  fifty  palas  of  goat’s  [meat]  broth  cooked  in  four  palas  of 
oil  and  clarified  butter,  acidified  with  thick  sour  milk  and  dädima  and 
combined  with  the  powder  [of  the  drugs  beginning  with  yavânï]  is  [an 
enema  promoting]  strength,  complexion,  muscle  tone,  semen,  and 
digestive  fire,  and  is  recommended  for  dimness  of  vision  (taimirya) 
and  headache  (siroruj). 

1 3  Milk  cooked  with  eight  palas  of  yastï  combined  with  satähvä,  the  [pith 
of  the  madana]  fruit  and  pippali,  and  finally  adding  clarified  butter  and 
honey,  [constitutes]  a  corrective  enema  beneficial  for  wind-blood  (i.e., 
wind  mixed  with  blood)  ( yätarakta ),  erysipelas  (visarpa),  and  loss  of 
voice  (i.e.,  laryngitis)  (vaisvarya). 

14  The  foremost  milk  (i.e.,  cow’s  milk)  boiled  with  yastï,  lodhra,  abhayä, 
[white]  candana,  and  with  kamala  and  utpala,  and  finally  adding  can¬ 
died  sugar,  honey  and  clarified  butter,  and  the  [paste  of  the]  jïvanïya 
group  of  drugs,  and  well-cooked,  [constitutes  a  corrective  enema 
which]  destroys  bilious  disorders  (pittâmaya ). 

15-17  Milk  boiled  with  a  picu-quantity  each  of  gopänganä,  candana,  sïtapâkï, 
dräksä,  r(d)dhi,  käsmarya,  madhüka,  sevya,  the  paste  of  srâvanï, 
mudgaparnï,  balä,  svaguptä  and  madhuyastï,  and  wheat-flour,  mixed 
with  the  juice  of  sugar-cane  and  vidäri,  with  oil  boiled  with  yastï- 
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madhu,  and  with  white  lotus  ( sitopala ),  honey  and  clarified  butter,  and 
then  cooled,  [constitutes]  a  [corrective]  enema  recommended  in  the 
case  of  one  suffering  from  internal  tumours  ( gulma ),  diarrhoea  (ati- 
sära),  dizziness  (bhrama),  painful  urination  ( mütrakrcchra ),  weakness 
caused  by  pulmonary  lesions  ( ksinaksata ),  or  in  one  whose  vital  fluid 
(ojas)  and  strength  have  completely  disappeared,  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  conditions  of  burning  sensations  all  over  the  body  (dehadäha)  and 
piercing  pain  (süla)  localised  in  the  limbs. 

1 8-20  After  having  boiled  in  water  kosätaka,  äragvadha,  devadäru,  mürvä, 
svadamsträ,  kutaja,  arka,  päthä,  kulattha  [seeds],  and  brhati,  there 
should  remain  a  quantity  of  ten  prasrtas  of  that  extract.  [The  physician] 
should  administer  to  those  suffering  from  phlegmatic  disorders 
(, kapharogin ),  weak  digestive  fire  ( mandâgni ),  and  aversion  to  food 
(i.e.,  loss  of  appetite)  ( asanavidvis ),  as  a  corrective  enema  that  [ex¬ 
tract]  mixed  with  the  paste  of  one  aksa  each  of  sarsapa,  elä,  madana 
[finit],  and  kustha,  and  a  prasrta-quantity  [each]  of  honey,  oil  [cooked 
with  the  paste  of  the  madana]  fruits  [and  acids],  a  caustic  [made  from 
barley  awns],  and  sarsapa  oil. 

21-24  [The  physician]  should  gather  together  a  pulverised  pala-quantity  of 
each  of  punamavä,  eranda,  vrsa,  asmabheda,  vrscîva,  bhutika,  balä, 
paläsa,  and  the  two  pancamülas,  along  with  the  washed  [seeds  of]  eight 
madana  fruits,  bilva,  barley,  and  one  prasrta-quantity  of  the  fruits  of 
the  kola,  kulattha  and  dhänya.  This  should  be  boiled  in  two  ädhakas  of 
water  until  only  milk  remains.  [It  should  then  be]  purified  by  straining 
through  a  clean  white  cloth  and  mixed  with  the  paste  of  vacä,  satähvä, 
amaradäru,  kustha,  yastyâhva,  siddârthaka,  pippalï,  yavânï,  and 
madana  [fruit].  When  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  [it  should  be] 
smeared  over  with  treacle  and  rock-salt,  and  mixed  with  three  prasrtas 
each  of  honey,  oil  and  fresh  butter.  [The  physician]  who  knows  the 
correct  procedures  should  administer  this  corrective  enema  according 
to  the  proper  procedures,  for  it  removes  all  diseases  caused  from  the 
combination  [of  two  increased  humours]. 

25-27  Henceforth  he  (i.e.,  the  author)  will  explain  various  enemas  arranged 
in  half-slokas.  [The  first  four]  cleanse  the  bowels  and  are  mixed  with 
the  paste  of  their  own  [drugs]  and  rock-salt:  [1]  that  consisting  of  the 
two  kosätakis,  iksväku,  madana  [finit],  jîmüta,  and  vatsaka;  [2]  that 
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consisting  of  the  root  of  both  syämä  and  trivrtä,  and  [the  roots]  of  dantl 
and  dravantl;  [3]  that  consisting  of  both  praklryä  and  udklryä,  ksïrinï, 
and  the  fruit  of  nllinl;  and  [4]  that  consisting  of  saptalâ,  sankhinï, 
lodhra,  and  the  fruit  of  kampillaka. 

28-29  [The  second  four]  are  considered  to  be  constipating  (sangrähika):  [1] 
that  consisting  of  the  dhätakl  blossoms,  tarkäri  and  jîvantï  roots,  and 
vatsaka;  [2]  that  consisting  of  pragraha,  khadira,  kustha,  saml, 
pindïtaka,  and  barley;  [3]  that  consisting  of  priyangu,  arkamüli,  taruni, 
jäti,  and  yüthikâ;  [4]  that  consisting  of  the  vata  drugs,  kimsuka,  and 
lodhra. 

30  That  [considered  to  be]  constipating  ( grähin )  [is  prepared]  according 
to  the  proper  sequence  with  a  decoction  of  the  priyahgu  group  of  drugs 
and  the  paste  of  the  ambastha  group  of  drugs.  That  [considered  to  be] 
abrasive  ( lekhana )  [consists  of]  a  decoction  of  triphalä  with  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  the  üsaka  group  of  drugs;  [and]  that  [considered]  roborant 
( brmhana )  [is  prepared  with]  the  decoction  [of  roborant  drugs  com¬ 
bined  with]  the  paste  of  the  sweet  drugs  ( madhura )  and  mixed  with 
[meat]  broth  and  clarified  butter. 

31  The  young  sprouts  of  each  of  badari,  airâvanî,  selu,  sälmall,  and 
dhanvana,  boiled  in  milk,  with  the  addition  of  honey  and  then  blood, 
[make  up]  a  “slimy”  (picchila )  [enema]. 

32  [An  enema]  that  removes  burning  sensations  in  the  body  (dähaghna) 
[is  prepared]  either  with  kolankataka,  kändeksu,  darbha,  potä,  iksupäli, 
or  with  the  candana  group  of  drugs;  both  require  the  addition  of  clari¬ 
fied  butter  and  milk. 

33  In  the  case  of  dysentery  (pravähana ),  a  musti-quantity  of  the 
peduncles  of  sâlmalï,  boiled  with  milk  [and]  mixed  with  clarified 
butter,  is  a  beneficial  [enema];  likewise,  [a  musti-quantity  of]  the 
peduncles  of  salmalaka[,  boiled  with  milk  and  mixed  with  clarified 
butter,  is  a  beneficial  enema]. 

34  In  the  case  of  cutting  pains  in  the  rectum  (parikarta ),  [an  enema 
prepared]  with  karbudära,  ädhaki,  nïpa,  and  vidula  boiled  in  milk,  or 
[prepared]  with  the  peduncles  of  sripamï  and  kovidära[,  boiled  in  milk, 
is  beneficial]. 
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35  In  the  case  of  continuous  discharge  [from  the  rectum]  (parisrava ), 
milk  boiled  with  vrsciva  and  punamavä,  or  else  [boiled]  with 
äkhukarnikä  combined  with  tandullyaka[,  is  a  beneficial  enema]. 

36  In  the  case  of  over-action  of  evacuatives  [causing  excessive  discharge] 
(< atiyoga ),  [enemas]  should  be  prepared  with  asvävarohaka,  käkanäsä, 
and  räjakaseruka  boiled  in  milk  [and]  mixed  with  honey,  collyrium 
(< afijana ),  and  clarified  butter.  And  by  the  very  same  medical  pro¬ 
cedure,  another  [enema]  with  the  four  plants  beginning  with  nyagrodha 
[should  be  prepared  for  the  same  problem]. 

37-38  In  the  case  of  loss  of  life-blood  (jivädäna )  [caused  by  over-action  of 
evacuatives],  a  physician  should  administer  two  cold  enemas,  one  with 
brhatï,  kslrakâkoll,  prsnipamï  and  satävari,  and  the  other  with  käs- 
marya,  badari,  mürvä,  usïra  and  priyangu,  both  boiled  in  milk 
combined  with  clarified  butter,  collyrium  ( afijana )  and  finally  the 
addition  of  honey  and  candied  sugar.  [An  enema  prepared]  with  the 
milk  of  cows,  sheep,  goats  or  buffaloes,  combined  with  drugs  of  the 
jïvanïya  group  [is  also  recommend  in  the  case  of  loss  of  life-blood]. 

39  An  enema  [prepared]  with  freshly  squeezed  out  blood  of  a  hare,  deer, 
cock,  feline,  buffalo,  sheep  or  goat,  is  [likewise]  recommended  in  the 
case  of  loss  of  life-blood  (Jivädäna)  [caused  by  the  over-action  of 
evacuatives]. 

40  Now  I  shall  describe  separately  the  oily  and  mild  corrective  enemas 
(nirüha),  using  prasrta-quantities,  for  those  with  very  delicate  consti¬ 
tutions  and  for  those  suffering  from  misapplications  of  evacuative 
procedures. 

41  Two  prasitas  of  milk  should  be  prepared  by  combining  three  prasrtas[, 
one  each]  of  honey,  oil  and  clarified  butter.  Then  stirred  with  a  ladle, 
this  [corrective]  enema  destroys  wind  and  promotes  physical  strength 
and  complexion. 

42  One  prasrta  each  of  oil,  prasannä,  honey  and  clarified  butter,  two 
[prasrtas]  of  the  decoction  of  the  [five  big]  roots  beginning  with  bilva, 
[and]  two  [prasitas]  of  a  decoction  of  kulattha[,  stirred  with  a  ladle, 
constitute]  a  wind-conquering  [enema]. 

43  A  [corrective]  enema  [consisting  of]  one  prasrta  each  of  the  liquefied 
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portions  (i.e.,  decoctions)  of  patola,  nimba,  pütïka,  räsnä,  and  sapta- 
cchada,  and  one  prasrta  of  clarified  butter,  with  the  addition  of  the 
paste  of  sarsapa  and  the  five  bitter  drugs  (paficatikta ),  removes  a  body 
moistened  [internally  by  the  “peccant”  humours]  ( abhisyanda ),  worms 
[in  the  bowels]  ( krmi ),  skin  affliction  ( kustha )  and  urinary  disorders 
( prameha ). 

44  Having  blended  together  five  prasrtas  of  a  decoction  made  from 
vidanga,  triphalä,  sigru,  [madana]  fruit,  musta,  and  äkhukaml,  and  one 
prasrta  of  oil,  and  then  combining  it  with  the  paste  of  vella  and  pippall, 
there  is  a  corrective  enema  which  destroys  worms  [in  the  bowels] 
{krmi). 

45  A  [corrective]  enema  consisting  of  one  prasrta  each  of  the  extracts  of 
payasyä,  iksu,  sthirä,  räsnä,  and  vidäri,  along  with  honey  and  clarified 
butter,  [combined  with]  the  paste  of  krsnä,  promotes  the  production  of 
semen  (i.e.,  virility). 

46  A  corrective  enema  consisting  of]  four  prasrtas  of  oil,  cow’s  urine, 
whey,  and  sour  fermented  rice  water  (< amlakänjika ),  combined  with  the 
paste  of  sarsapa,  alleviates  retention  of  faeces  (i.e.,  constipation)  (vit- 
sanga)  and  obstructive  abdominal  swelling  (< ânâha ). 

47  [A  mixture  of]  five  prasrtas  of  decoctions  of  [one  prasrta  each  of] 
svadamsträ,  asmabhid,  and  eranda,  and  [one  prasrta  each  of]  oil  and 
surä-liquor,  combined  with  the  paste  of  capalä,  kauntï,  and  yastyähvä, 
and  used  with  warm  water,  [constitutes  a  corrective]  enema  considered 
best  in  the  case  of  painful  urination  (mütrakrcchra)  accompanied  by 
obstructive  abdominal  swelling  {ânâha). 

48  In  the  case  of  [the  “peccant”  humours]  becoming  motionless  [in  the 
bowels]  by  the  action  of  an  enema  with  mild  [drugs],  another  enema 
with  harsh  [drugs]  is  recommended  [to  follow];  and  in  the  case  of  the 
out-pouring  [of  “peccant”  humours]  by  the  action  of  an  enema  with 
harsh  [drugs],  [another]  mild  [enema]  with  unctuous,  sweet,  and 
cooling  [drugs  is  recommended  to  follow]. 

49  When  appropriate,  sharpness  [of  a  mild  enema]  is  accomplished  by 
adding  [cow’s]  urine,  bilva,  agni,  salt,  caustics  [from  barley  awns  (i.e., 
potash)],  and  sarsapa;  on  the  other  hand,  mildness  [of  a  sharp  enema] 
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[is  accomplished]  by  adding  milk  and  clarified  butter. 

50  After  proper  consideration  of  [the  patient’s]  physical  strength,  the  time 
of  day,  the  state  of  his  humours,  [his]  disease,  and  [his]  disposition,  a 
[corrective]  enema  administered  with  the  appropriate  groups  of  drugs 
repels  the  corresponding  diseases. 

5 1  After  due  consideration  of  the  case,  [the  physician]  should  administer 
enemas  prepared  with  drugs  appropriate  to  the  situation:  cold  [enemas] 
for  those  afflicted  with  heat,  and  tepid  [enemas]  for  those  suffering 
from  cold. 

52  [A  physician]  should  not  give  roborant  enemas  in  diseases  requiring 
purification  therapy,  nor  [should  they  be  given]  to  people  who  are  fat, 
who  require  purification  therapy,  and  who  suffer  skin  affliction 
( kustha )  or  urinary  disorders  ( meha ). 

53  [A  physician]  should  not  administer  a  purificatory  [enema]  to  those 
who  are  weakened  by  pulmonary  lesions  ( ksïnaksata ),  those  who  are 
weak  ( durbala ),  those  feeling  faint  (mür<c>  chita),  those  who  are 
emaciated  ( krsa ),  those  who  are  dehydrated  ( suska ),  and  those  whose 
bodies  have  [recently]  been  cleansed  [by  another  purification  therapy]; 
nor  [should  such  an  enema  be  administered]  to  those  whose  life  de¬ 
pends  on  the  “peccant”  humours. 

Thus  [ends]  the  fourth  chapter  called  ‘Preparation  of  Enemas’. 


Notes  to  Chapter  IV 

Verse  1 

Variants:  AhKa  4(.l);  cf.  Mooss,  93;  CaSi  3.1-2;  cf.  SuCi  38.1-2. 

Tarte  omits  iti ...  maharsayah.  Indu  explains  that  the  chapter  concerns  enema- 
treatment  by  means  of  purification  therapy.  Ah  has  nämädhyäyam  (var.  omits). 
Ca:  ‘Henceforth  we  shall  expound  the  success  relating  to  the  teachings  of 
enema  preparations.  Thus  indeed  declared  Lord  Atreya.’  The  editor  of  Ah 
explains  that  information  in  this  chapter  occurs  at  SuCi  37  and  38,  involving 
the  curing  by  means  of  oily,  urethral  and  vaginal  enemas  (37),  and  by  cor¬ 
rective  (non-oily)  enemas  (38).  A  explains  that  enema-therapy  is  generally  for 
the  removal  of  “peccant”  humours,  as  is  indicated  by  the  variant  to  Ah,  v.l: 
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athato  dosaharanasakalpam  basti ... . 

Verse  2 

Parallel:  AhKa  4.1;  cf.  Mooss,  93-94. 

Variant:  CaSi  3. 13b- 14a;  cf.  SuCi  38.47. 

Indu  explains  that  this  verse  describes  the  preparation  of  a  decoction  from  the 
boiling  of  drugs  of  the  balä-group,  and  that  the  quantity  of  one  pala  applies  to 
each  of  the  ten  roots.  To  Ah,  he  adds  that  the  madana  fruits  are  to  be  under¬ 
stood  (so  also  A).  A  states  that  there  is  to  be  one  pala  each  of  balä,  etc.,  that 
the  [seeds]  of  eight  madana-fruits  generally  equal  one  pala,  and  that  there  are 
to  be  twenty-five  palas  of  goat’s  meat.  H  says  that  this  section  begins  the 
discussion  of  the  corrective  (non-oily)  enemas  (jiirüha)  and  oily  enemas 
( anuväsana ),  and  that  corrective  enema  preparations  destroy  wind.  Ca  has  dve 
paficamüle  for  dvipancamülam.  Su:  ‘A  pala  each  of  gudücl,  triphalä,  räsnä, 
dasamülas,  and  bala  is  decocted.’  D  explains  that  after  having  added  water, 
these  drugs  are  to  be  decocted  and  reduced  to  one-fourth  part.  On  the  two 
pancamülas  see  notes  to  AsKa  2.40-41.  As  and  Ah  derive  largely  from  Ca. 

Verses  2-4 

Parallel:  AhKa  4.2-3;  cf.  Mooss,  93-96. 

Variant:  CaSi  3. 14b- 16;  cf.  SuCi  38.47b-49. 

Tarte  has  gudaksaudryutaih  (var.  ghrtaih ),  and  pranito  for  pathito  (this  is  a 
var.  to  Ah,  which  also  has  kathito  as  var.).  The  translation  follows  Indu  and  A. 
In  3a,  Ah  has  variants pütam  (so  also  Ca)  and püte.  Ca:  ‘[That  decoction,  first] 
filtered,  [should  then  be]  combined  with  the  paste  of  yavânï ...,  with  treacle, 
honey  and  clarified  butter,  finally  adding  oil,  and  then  slightly  warmed  in  a 
quantity  of  a  picu  (=  karsa).  One  should  add  [to  it]  a  pala  of  treacle,  two 
prasrtas  of  an  oily  substance,  and  honey  and  rock-salt.  Having  thrown  [that 
substance]  mixed  with  a  stick  into  an  enema-bag,  and  having  deflated  the 
well-tied  [bag]  free  of  wrinkles,  after  having  closed  its  mouth  with  the  middle 
of  the  thumb  and  after  removing  the  pasty-plug  situated  at  the  end  of  the  tube 
(i.e.,  nozzle) ... .’  Su:  ‘Mixing  [that]  decoction  with  (D:  the  paste  of)  priyangu, 
ghana,  rock-salt,  satapuspä,  vacä,  krsnâ,  yavânï,  kustha,  and  bilva  fruit,  adding 
an  aksa  of  treacle,  a  half-pala  of  madana  fruit,  honey,  oil,  clarified  butter, 
verjuice  (, sukta ),  fermented  rice-water  ( känjika ),  and  the  scum  of  thick  sour 
milk  ( mastu ),  [the  physician]  should  administer  this  best  corrective  enema 
(ästhäpana)  with  [cow’s]  urine.’  D  explains  the  quantities  as  follows:  two 
palas  of  milk,  a  half-pala  each  of  verjuice,  fermented  rice-water,  scum  of  thick 
sour  milk,  and  cow’s  urine.  As  and  Ah  derive  from  Ca.  Note  that  Ca’s  dis- 
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cussion  of  transferring  the  decoction  to  the  enema  bag  and  preparing  the  bag 
for  use  is  wanting  in  As  and  Ah  which  focus  on  the  recipe. 

Verse  5 

Parallels:  AhKa  4.4;  cf.  Mooss,  96-98;  CaSi  3.35b-36a. 

Tarte  notes  that  the  decoction  should  be  ‘combined  with  the  paste  of  the 
previously  [mentioned  drugs]  (pürvakalkasahitahy .  The  translation  follows 
Indu  and  Cakra.  The  three  oily  substances  are  clarified  butter,  marrow  and  fat 
(A,  H);  a  fourth,  excluded  here,  is  oil.  Indu  claims  that  any  of  the  three  oily 
substances  can  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  excited  humour,  etc.,  and  that 
some  (including  Cakra)  say  that  the  three  include  clarified  butter,  fat  and  oil, 
excluding  the  fourth,  marrow.  Most  gloss  amla  as  känjika  ‘fermented  rice- 
water’.  As  and  Ah  derive  from  Ca. 

Verses  6-7 

Parallel:  AhKa  4.5-6;  cf.  Mooss,  98-99. 

Variant:  CaSi  3.36b-38a. 

The  translation  follows  Indu,  A  and  H.  Ca:  ‘One  prastha-quantity  of  a  well- 
cooked  decoction  of  the  sthirä  group  of  drugs  (=  the  small  pancamüla  drugs) 
combined  with  balä,  patola,  träyantikä,  eranda  and  barley,  mixed  with  a 
half-prastha-quantity  of  goat’s  [meat]  broth  ...  .  Combined  with  the  paste  of 
priyangu  ...,  this  enema  ( basti )  ...  gives  strength  to  the  eyes’  (var.  dadäti 
sadyah  for  dadäti  bastih).  As  and  Ah  derive  from  Ca. 

Verses  8-11 

Parallel:  AhKa  4.9-10;  cf.  Mooss,  99-101. 

Variant:  CaSi  3.38b-42;  cf.  SuCi  38.43-46. 

The  translation  follows  Indu  and  A.  Ca:  ‘[The  physician  should  boil]  in  two 
kamsas  of  water  three  palas  of  eranda-root,  one  pala  each  of  the  five  small 
roots,  of  räsnä,  asvagandhä,  atibalä,  guduci,  punamavä,  âragvadha  and  deva- 
däru,  combined  with  one-pala  portion  of  [the  seeds  of]  eight  madana  fruits. 
When  one  eighth  of  this  decoction  remains,  [he  should  add]  a  crushed  aksa  of 
satähvä,  hapusä,  priyangu,  pippallka,  madhuka,  and  balä  (var.  vacä),  rasänjana, 
seeds  of  vatsaka  and  musta,  combined  with  a  portion  of  [rock-] salt.  When 
employed,  the  castor-enema  (< erandabasti )  should  alleviate  piercing  pain  in  the 
shanks  ...  and  back,  enclosing  by  phlegm  ( kaphävrti ),  restraint  of  wind 
(märutanigraha),  retention  of  faeces,  urine,  and  wind  ( vinmütravâtagrahana ), 
piercing  pain  (, süla ),  tympanitis  (< ädhmäna ),  and  both  stones  (asmari)  and 
gravel  ( sarkarâ ),  obstructive  abdominal  swelling  ( änäha ),  haemorrhoids 
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(arsas),  and  disorders  involving  chronic  diarrhoea  (graham ).’  Su:  ‘[The 
physician  should  prepare]  a  decoction  with  one  pala  each  of  sampäka,  uruvu, 
varsabhü,  väjigandhä,  nisäcchada,  the  five  small  roots,  balä,  räsnä,  gudücl,  and 
suradäru,  combined  with  [a  pala  of  the  seeds]  of  eight  madana  fruits.  [To  this 
he  should  add]  the  paste  (kalka)  of  mägadhikä,  ambhoda,  hapusä,  misi, 
rock-salt,  vatsa,  priyangu,  ugrâ,  yastï,  and  rasänjana.  This  corrective  enema, 
completed  with  honey,  etc.,  and  lightly  heated,  should  be  administered  for 
piercing  pain  in  the  back,  thighs,  and  sacrum,  stones  (asman),  retention  of 
faeces,  urine,  and  wind  ( vinmütränilasahgin ),  alleviation  of  chronic  diarrhoea, 
wind,  and  haemorrhoids  (grahanïmârutârsoghna),  and  for  restoring  blood, 
muscle-tone  and  strength.’  As  and  Ah  derive  from  Ca.  Su  has  a  similar  recipe. 

Verse  12 

Variant:  CaSi  3.43;  cf.  SuCi  38.47-50. 

Tarte  and  H  (var.)  have  chägäc  chatähvädadhidädimämlah  ‘goat[’s  meat- 
broth]  ...  acidified  with  satähvä,  thick  sour  milk  and  dädima’.  H  (vars.)  has 
chägäcchavarddho  (chägäcchabaddho)  gudadädimämlah  ‘acidified  with 
treacle  and  dädima’.  The  translation  follows  Indu  and  Cakra.  Ca  has  a  slightly 
different  reading  in  b:  ‘[is  an  enema]  promoting  strength,  muscle-tone, 
complexion,  semen,  and  digestive  fire,  and  is  recommended  for  blindness  and 
headache  (ändhyasiro  rtisasta,  var.:  ändhyasirorujäghna  ‘destroys  dimness  of 
vision  and  headache’)’.  In  Su,  a  different  recipe  cures  similar  ailments  (see 
above,  notes  to  AsKa  4.3-4).  As  derives  from  Ca  whose  variant  uses 
terminology  close  to  As.  The  verse  is  wanting  in  Ah. 

Verses  13-14 
Parallel:  CaSi  3.46. 

Variants:  AhKa  4.1 1;  cf.  Mooss,  102;  CaSi  3.47;  cf.  SuCi  38.55-59. 

The  variants  to  H  produce  the  following  in  14b:  ...vaivarnyaharo  nirühah  ‘a 
corrective  enema  removing  ...  loss  of  colour  (i.e.,  pale  complexion)’,  and 
raktapitta... nirühah  ‘a  corrective  enema  beneficial  for  haemorrhagic  disorders 
...’.  The  translation  follows  the  commentaries.  Indu  points  out  that  the  use  of 
water  is  understood  because,  he  says,  ‘one  should  remember  that  drugs  do  not 
give  up  their  essences  without  water’.  H  understands  the  foremost  milk  to  be 
cow’s  milk.  Ca  46a  has  the  variant:  ‘with  eight  palas  of  the  root  of  yastl’;  Ca 
47  and  Ah  have  sasarkaram  ksaudrayuktam  ‘with  the  addition  of  candied 
sugar,  combined  with  honey’  (var.  as  As,  and  so  read  by  A).  On  the  drugs  of 
the  jïvanïya  group,  see  above,  AsKa  1.29,  notes  (sometimes  this  group  is 
equated  to  the  madhura  or  sweet  group  of  drugs;  see  above  AsKa  2.5,  notes); 
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and  on  the  disease  vätarakta,  see  CaCi  29,  SuNi  1.40-50;  and  AsNi  16.1-17. 
Su  has  a  somewhat  different  recipe  which  is  effective,  among  others,  against 
bilious  disorders.  As  13  corresponds  to  Ca  46,  and  As  14  to  Ah  11  and  Ca  47. 
As  thus  has  a  verse  found  in  Ca,  but  not  in  Ah.  Both  As  and  Ah  derive  from 
Ca,  but  As  includes  one  verse  omitted  by  Ah.  When  compared  to  Ca,  the  text 
of  As  beginning  with  yastyähvä  is  more  complete  than  is  that  of  Ah, 
suggesting  that  the  latter  was  pruned,  perhaps  metri  causa. 

Verses  15-17 

Variants:  CaSi  3.53-55;  cf.  AhKa  4.12-16;  cf.  Mooss,  103-107. 

For  baläsvaguptä,  H  has  tugäsvaguptä ,  with  the  following  variants:  tugäsva- 
gandhä,  tugäsvaguptä ,  and  tugätmaguptä;  for  rasena ,  H  (var.)  has  svarase\  for 
ghrtais  ca  sitah ,  H  (var.)  has  yutais  ca  siddhah ;  for  dehadähe ,  H  (var.)  has 
dehe  dähe\  for  sasüle  vayaväsrite  vä,  H  (var.)  has  sasüle  jatharäsrite  ca 
‘piercing  pain  localised  in  the  abdomen’,  and  for  ...ksîneksata...,  H  (var.)  has 
the  preferred  reading  ...ksînaksata... .  H  concludes  with  verses  corresponding 
to  AsKa  4.12-13.  Ca:  ‘[The  physician]  should  prepare  a  bile-destroying  enema 
consisting  of  milk  boiled  with  an  aksa  each  of  dräksä,  rddhi,  kasmarya 
(< dräksädikäsmarya ,  a  misprint?),  madhüka,  and  sevya,  with  the  addition  of 
sârivâ,  candana,  sïtapakï,  and  of  paste  of  srâvanî,  mudgaparnï,  tugä,  ätma- 
guptä,  madhuyasti,  and  wheat  flour,  finally  adding  honey,  clarified  butter,  and 
oil  boiled  with  madhuyasti  (Cakra),  and  vidäri,  iksu,  and  treacle.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  case  of  people  suffereing  from  burning  sensation  in  the  chest, 
navel,  sides,  and  head  ( uttama ),  and  burning  sensation  situated  internally,  with 
the  accompanying  condition  of  difficult  urination,  also  in  the  case  of  people 
weakened  by  pulmonary  lesions  and  whose  semen  has  disappeared,  and  in  the 
case  of  diarrhoea’  (vars.:  pathyä  for  tathä,  and  udara  ‘abdomen’,  for  uttama , 
which  Cakra  reads  and  glosses  as  mas  taka  ‘head,  skull’).  Based  on  the  similar¬ 
ities  in  the  readings,  tugä  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  balä.  Ah  has  a  recipe 
containing  some  of  the  same  ingredients,  but  the  preparation  varies  con¬ 
siderably  from  that  in  As  and  Ca.  As  has  no  close  parallel,  but  is  clearly  based 
on  Ca;  nevertheless,  it  has  been  simplified  in  terms  of  the  diseases  that  the 
recipe  can  cure  and  in  one  case  seems  to  have  included  a  reading  (i.e.,  tailena 
yastimadhusädhitena)  also  specified  in  Cakra’ s  commentary,  suggesting  that 
Cakra  knew  of  As.  In  general,  As  clarifies  the  ambiguities  found  in  Ca. 

Verses  18-20 

Parallel:  AhKa  4.17-19a;  cf.  Mooss,  107-108. 

Variant:  CaSi  3.56-58a;  cf.  SuCi  38.60-63. 
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The  translation  follows  Indu,  A  and  Cakra.  Ca  56a:  ‘kosätaka,  ...  sämgestä, 
mürvä, ...’  (var.  as  As,  Ah);  57b:  ‘[a  prasrta-quantity  each]  of  oil  [cooked  with 
the  paste  of  madana]  fruits  [and  acids]  (phalähvataila ),  of  honey  ( mäksika ) 
(var.  as  As,  Ah) ...’;  58a:  ‘The  one  who  knows  ( jna )  [should  administer] 
Indu  glosses  asanavidvis  as  arocakin  ‘one  suffering  from  loss  of  appetite’.  As 
and  Ah  derive  from  Ca.  As  continues  to  follow  Ca  closely,  while  Ah  begins 
again  after  a  lacuna.  As  demonstrates  unbroken  adaptation  from  Ca,  Ah  does 
not.  Su  offers  a  recipe  for  a  corrective  enema  used  in  phlegmatic  disorders  and 
other  ailments,  and  contains  many  of  the  same  ingredients  as  the  others,  but  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  basis  for  either  As  or  Ah. 

Verses  21-24 
Variant:  CaSi  3.65-68. 

Tarte  and  H  (var.)  have  dhänyam  phaläni ;  and  Tarte  and  H  have  vidhijnas  tam 
sasarva...,  which  is  the  reading  we  follow.  H:  paläsäh;  . . .  prasrta trayena ;  H 
(var.):  paläsät,  yaväh  kola...  (and  yaväkola...).  H  (var.)  further  has  sädhitam  tu 
ksïrâvasistam ;  ämalakais  in  the  place  of  madanais;  yuktair ;  and  vidhivad 
vidhijnas  sa  ...  .  The  translation  follows  Indu  and  Cakra.  Ca  65a  has  vrscïra; 
65b  (var.)  has  paläni  for  phaläni ;  66a  has  yavän  kola...;  66b  has  payo- 
jaladvyädhakavac  chrtam  (vars.:  ...dvyädhakapäcitim;  ...ardhädhakapäcitam 
‘boiled  in  a  half  âdhaka  ...dvyädhakayoh  srtam);  and  sitavastram  ...;  at  67a 

(var.),  bilva  replaces  kustha;  68a:  tathaiva  replaces  navasya;  and  prasrtair  tri- 
bhis  ca  (var.  as  As).  As  derives  from  Ca  and  continues  to  follow  closely  the 
presentation  of  information  in  Ca.  Beginning  with  this  verse,  variants  or 
parallels  in  Ah  are  wanting. 

Verses  25-27 

Variant:  CaSi  10.18,  25-27;  cf.  SuCi  38.81. 

Tarte  and  H  (var.)  have  pracaksyate  for  pravaksyate;  Tarte  and  H  separate 
nïlinï and phalam ,  giving  the  possible  rendering  ‘...  nïlinï  and  [madana]  fruit’; 
and  H  has  sakalka...  for  svakalka...  .  The  translation  follows  Indu  who  states 
that  various  enemas  are  explained  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
half-slokas  beginning  with  kosâtakï.  Ca  begins  by  stating  that  enemas 
successful  in  various  illnesses  are  described  in  half-slokas  (ardhasloka).  In 
other  verses  of  Ca,  dhämärgava  replaces  the  two  kosâtakï s;  a  variant  adds 
ksveda  to  the  list  (Cakra  glosses  it  as  krtavedhana),  replaces  triphalä  with 
trivrtä ;  and  adds  sthirä  to  the  second  list.  Ca  adds  that  the  four  are  boiled  in 
cow’s  urine,  and  that  they  cleanse  the  bowels  and  can  be  used  singly  or  collec¬ 
tively.  Su  has  a  much  abbreviated  recipe  for  the  ‘cleansing  enema  ( sodhana - 
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basti )’:  cleansing  enemas  are  prepared  by  stirring  with  a  ladle  a  decoction  and 
paste  of  cleansing  drugs  (D:  purgative  and  emetic  drugs)  mixed  with  oily 
substances  and  rock-salt.  As  derives  from  Ca  and  Su. 

Verses  28-29 
Variant:  CaSi  10.30-31. 

Tarte  has  kadhirï ;  Tarte  and  H  (var.)  have  priyangüraktamüle  ‘priyangu  and 
raktamüla’;  H  has  priyangü  raktamülî;  Tarte  and  H  (var.)  have  bharanï  for 
tarunl;  H  (var.)  has  tarunïyâti  (?)  and  tarunîjâta;  Tarte:  rodhram;  and  H  has 
kimsuko.  The  translation  follows  Indu.  In  Ca,  agnimantha  replaces  tarkârï ; 
raktamülî  replaces  arkamülî  (cf.  variants  to  As);  and  svarnayüthikä  replaces 
jäti  and  yüthikä.  The  group  of  vata  drugs  is  the  same  as  the  nyagrodha  drugs 
(see  SuSü  38.48-49,  AsSü  16.33-34,  AhSü  15.41-42,  and  AsKa  3.10  and 
notes).  As  derives  from  Ca. 

Verse  30 

Variant:  cf.  SuCi  38.82,83,87. 

H  has  tu  for  ca;  H  (vars.)  has  triphalärase ,  and  dehinah  for  brmhanah.  The 
translation  follows  Indu.  At  Su  87,  grähin  enemas  consist  of  the  decoction  of 
priyangu  drugs  and  (paste)  of  ambastha  drugs  mixed  with  honey  and  clarified 
butter  (D  cites  As  !);  at  Su  82,  lekhana  enemas  consist  of  the  decoction  of 
triphalâ  with  an  admixture  of  the  üsaka  group  of  drugs  and  mixed  with  (cow’s) 
urine,  honey,  and  caustics  [made  from  barley  awns  (i.e.,  potash,  D)];  and  at  Su 
83,  brmhana  enemas  (consist  of)  a  decoction  of  roborant  drugs  (D:  vidäri  and 
gandhä),  combined  with  the  paste  of  sweet  drugs  (D:  drugs  of  the  käkol! 
group)  and  mixed  with  clarified  butter  and  meat  broth.  According  to  D  the  last 
two  recipes  also  include  rock-salt.  For  the  priyangu  and  ambastha  groups  of 
drugs,  see  SuSü  38.45-46,  AsSü  16.29-31,  and  AhSü  15.37,  for  üsaka  drugs, 
see  AsSü  16.15,  and  AhSü  15.23,  and  for  the  sweet  drugs,  see  AsSü  18.19, 
and  AhSü  10.22-25a,  and  notes  to  AsKa  2.5  above.  As  appears  to  derive  from 
Su.  The  added  parts  explaining  the  roborant  enemas  are  based  on  Su. 

Verse  31 

Variant:  SuCi  38.85. 

Tarte  has  sailü  and  H  has  seli i  for  selu.  Tarte  has  säsrjäh;  and  Atrideva  has 
picchiläsmrtäh.  The  translation  follows  Indu  who  provides  another  list  of  the 
plants:  godhäpatl,  airävanl,  syämä,  and  khatvänämikä,  which  are  probably 
regional  synonyms.  Su  has  airâvatï  for  air  avant,  and  states  that  the  young 
sprouts  are  ‘boiled  with  milk  ( ksîrasiddhâh ),  combined  with  honey  ( ksaudra - 
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yutäh),  and  then  provided  with  blood  ( säsräh)\  In  the  next  verse  (86),  Su 
explains  that  the  blood  of  swine,  buffalo,  ram,  feline,  deer,  hen,  or  goat  should 
be  used.  As  derives  from  Su. 

Verse  32 

Variant:  CaSi  10.33. 

Tarte  has  kolam  katakakändeksudarbhapätheksuvälubhih  ...  dvitïyas  cotpalâ- 
dibhih ;  H:  ...  darbhapaundreksuvâlubhih  ...  cotpalâdibhih;  H  (vars.):  kälan- 
kataka ...,  darbhapätheksu...,  darbhapoteksupälibhih,  dosaghnah,  yas  cänja- 
nädibhih,  and  yas  candanädibhih.  Indu  glosses  iksupäli  with  iksu  (sugarcane). 
Ca:  ‘...  [is  prepared]  either  with  kälahkataka, ...  potagala,  and  iksu  (var.:  pota, 
iksuväli),  or  with  the  utpala  group  of  drugs  ...’.  Cakra  explains  that  the  utpala 
drugs  are  types  of  water  flowers,  beginning  with  nalina  and  saugandhika.  On 
the  candana  drugs,  see  the  dähaghnagana  (AsSü  15.37);  on  the  utpala  drugs, 
see  SuSü  38.52-53;  and  on  the  anjana  drugs,  see  AsSü  16.6,  and  SuSü 
38.41-42.  The  rendering  is  quite  uncertain.  The  large  number  of  variant 
readings  suggests  that  the  precise  content  of  this  recipe  was  unkown  or  lost; 
nevertheless,  As  clearly  derives  from  Ca. 

Verse  33 

Variant:  CaCi  10.36. 

H  has  sälmalikasya ;  H  (vars.):  mustim,  mustisälmalf ,  bastih,  ghrtänvitaih , 
hitaih ,  and  tadvad  vestaih  (cf.  Ca  below).  The  translation  follows  Indu.  Ca: 
‘An  enema  ( basti )  [prepared  with]  the  peduncles  of  salmall ...,  or  likewise  with 
the  exudations  {vesta)  of  salmall,  is  beneficial  in  the  case  of  dysentery.  ’  The 
reading  basti  in  Ca  is  in  keeping  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  chapter,  where¬ 
as  musti  adds  the  notion  of  quantity  previously  not  mentioned  in  this  set  of 
verses;  vesta  refers  to  different  products  of  the  same  plant  (salmall),  while 
vrnta  in  As,  occurring  again  in  line  two,  requires  another  plant  (sälmalaka)  in 
order  to  remove  repetition.  Both  commentators  are  faithful  to  their  respective 
texts.  The  problem  does  not  lie  with  reading  two  different  recipes,  but  with  the 
textual  transmission  of  one  recipe,  that  of  Ca,  which  was  obviously  corrupted 
some  time  before  Indu.  Variants  testify  to  this  difficulty,  but  As  derives  from 
Ca. 


Verse  34 

Variant:  CaSi  10.34-35. 

The  translation  follows  Indu  and  Cakra.  Ca  has  an  expanded  version  of  the 
recipe:  ‘A  cold  enema  [prepared]  with  karbudära  ...,  or  with  the  peduncles  of 
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sripaml  and  kovidära  [boiled  in  milk],  and  supplied  with  honey  and  sugar, 
should  be  administered  by  a  physician.  [Indeed  the  enema  is  to  be  properly  ad¬ 
ministered  by  an  excellent  physician  versed  in  the  correct  medical  proced¬ 
ures].’  The  last  line,  says  the  editor,  is  not  read  in  the  hand- written  manu¬ 
scripts.  As  regards  parikarta ,  it  is  the  same  as  parikartikä  which  refers  to  a 

r 

sharp  or  cutting  wind-caused  pain  in  the  rectum  (see  CaSü  15.13  and  AsSä 
1 1.2  and  Indu;  cf.  CaCi  26.7  where  the  synonym  vikartikä  occurs).  As  derives 
from  Ca,  but  has  condensed  Ca’s  two  verses  into  one  by  combining  Ca  34  and 
35a. 


Verse  35 

Variant:  CaSi  10.32. 

H  (var.)  has  äkhuparnikayä.  The  translation  follows  Indu  and  Cakra.  Ca  has 
parisräve  for  paris  rave,  vrsclra  for  vr selva,  and  väpi  for  tadvat,  with  the 
following  variant  to  its  first  line:  pay  ah  srtam  parisräve,  which  does  not  alter 
the  meaning.  As  derives  from  Ca. 

Verse  36 

Variant:  CaSi  10.37-38a. 

H  (var.)  and  Ca  combine  plants  in  the  first  line  into  a  single  dvandva 
compound,  and  Ca  has  vidhinâ parah.  The  translation  follows  Indu  and  Cakra. 
The  four  plants  beginning  with  nyagrodha  are  enumerated  by  Cakra  as  nyag- 
rodha,  udumbara,  asvattha,  and  plaksa,  and  by  Indu  as  nyagrodha,  pippala, 
sadäphala,  and  lodhra.  As  derives  from  Ca. 

Verses  37-38 
Variant:  CaSi  10.38b-40. 

Tarte  and  H  have  srte  for  srtau;  H  (vars.):  ...  prsthiparnl  ...  tathä  ksiram 
priyangavah  (or  kslrapriyangavah)  ...  gavyäjamahislkslrair  ....  The  trans¬ 
lation  follows  Indu  and  Cakra  who  understand  jlvädäna  to  be  a  condition  of 
the  loss  of  life-blood  (jlvarakta  or  jlvasonita)  caused  by  the  over-action 
(atiyoga)  of  an  emetic  or  purgative  (cf.  also  CaSü  15.13  and  20.14;  and  on 
jlvädäna,  see  above,  AsKa  3.26  and  notes).  Ca  has  tathä  for  api.  On  the  plants 
of  the  jïvanïya  group,  see  above,  notes  to  AsKa  4. 13-14.  As  derives  from  Ca. 

Verse  39 

Parallel:  CaSi  10.41. 

Tarte  and  H  have  ...mahisl ...  ‘the  female  buffalo  ...’.  The  translation  follows 
Indu  who  states  that  in  conformity  with  the  physician’s  standard  authority,  the 
blood  is  squeezed  onto  the  patient’s  chest,  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  This 
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implies  that  the  treatment  is  not  an  enema,  but  a  form  of  magico-religious 
healing  involving  associative  magic  and  utilising  perhaps  enema  equipment. 
On  the  meaning  of  daksa  as  cock  {kukkuta),  see  Cakra  at  CaCi  1 1 .26  ( gostha - 
kukkuta  ‘cow-house  cock’,  or  ‘barn-yard  cock’),  and  H  at  AhSü  7.16  ( kuk¬ 
kuta ).  As  derives  from  Ca. 

Verses  40-41 

Parallels:  AhKa.20;  cf.  Mooss,  109-1 10;  CaSi  8.2-3. 

Variant:  AhKa  19cd;  cf.  Mooss,  108-109. 

Ca  (var.)  has  sodhanän  for  snehanän ;  and  Ah  (var.)  has  tu  for  ca.  AhKa 
4.19cd  is  similar  in  content  to  AsKa  40:  ‘I  shall  describe  separately  mild  and 
oily  correcitve  enemas,  using  prasrta  quantities,  for  those  accustomed  to  the 
easy  life.’  Since  repetition  would  result,  the  parallel  to  v.40  is  omitted  in  the 
edition  of  the  Ah  with  Indu’s  commentary  (presumably  it  was  not  in  the  mss.), 
but  receives  a  mention  in  the  editor’s  note.  It  does  however  occur  in  the 
Bombay  edition  (as  v.20)  and  receives  comment  from  A  and  H.  The  trans¬ 
lation  is  based  on  the  remarks  of  the  commentators  who  state  that  a  prasrta  is 
equal  to  two  palas.  For  v.41,  Indu  (at  Ah)  and  A  maintain  that  a  paste  ( kalka ), 
composed  of  the  balä  drugs  (see  AsKa  4.2),  should  be  added;  Cakra  however 
claims  that,  according  to  the  prescribed  procedures  for  enemas,  if  no  paste 
(kalka)  is  mentioned  in  the  recipe,  none  is  to  be  added.  Both  As  and  Ah  derive 
from  Ca.  The  ommission  of  AsKa  4.40  in  Ah  with  Indu’s  commentary 
indicates  that  it  was  considered  redundant  by  Indu  and  previous  compilers. 
Ah’s  v.l9cd  is  wanting  in  As  and  Ca,  suggesting  that  it  was  a  later  insertion 
into  the  text  which  had  the  same  material  as  As  and  Ca,  and  served  to  com¬ 
plete  Ah  19  in  a  single  metre  before  beginning  a  new  section  with  a  different 
metre.  There  is  a  total  of  seven  enemas  in  this  section  beginning  with  AsKa 
4.41. 


Verse  42 

Parallels:  AhKa  4.21;  cf.  Mooss,  110-111;  CaSi  8.5. 

The  translation  follows  the  commentaries.  Indu  (to  Ah)  has  savätajit,  which  he 
understands  to  mean  the  enema  which  conquers  wind  combined  with  another 
dosa.  This  explanation,  however,  is  wanting  in  As,  where  the  text  is  quite 
clear:  sa  (=  bastih)  vätajit ,  and  is  understood  as  such  by  Indu  who  explains 
this  as  the  second  enema  in  the  group.  Indu  and  A  consider  the  roots  beginning 
with  bilva  to  be  the  five  big  roots  (j mahäpancamüla );  Cakra  states  that  it  refers 
to  the  ten  roots  ( dasamüla ).  On  the  groups  of  roots,  see  notes  to  AsKa  2.41. 
The  alcoholic  beverage  prasannä  is  often  equated  with  madirä  and  vârunï  and 
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is  the  clear  upper  part  of  sura-liquor.  It  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  a  liquor 
distilled  from  rice,  and  combined  with  medicinal  herbs  (see  MädhNi 
485,497,515;  SuSü  45.177b-178a  and  D;  and  notes  to  AsKa  2.58).  Beginning 
with  this  verse,  note  the  use  of  ablatives  in  a  genitive  sense  with  numbers. 

Verse  43 

Parallel:  AhKa  4.22-23a;  cf.  Mooss,  1 1 1-1 12. 

Variant:  CaSi  8.8-9a. 

Tarte  has  bhütika  for pütïka.  Variants  to  Ah  have  bhütika  for pütïka ;  ...sapta- 
cchadämbhasäm ;  prasrtah  ...;  and  ...pramohahâ.  The  translation  follows  Indu 
and  A.  Ca  has  a  slightly  different  reading:  ‘A  quantity  of  four  prasrtas  of  a 
decoction  of  patola,  nimba,  bhünimba,  räsnä,  and  saptacchada,  and  one  prasrta 
of  clarified  butter,  with  the  addition  of  the  paste  of  sarsapa  -  this  is  the  “five 
bitter  drug”  (pancatikta )  corrective  enema  (nirüha),  which  removes  urinary 
disorders  ( meha )  (var.  mo  ha,  ‘mental  confusion’),  a  body  moistened 
[internally  by  the  “peccant”  humours]  ( abhisyanda )  and  skin  disease  ( kustha ).’ 
Cakra  states  that  the  quantity  of  the  paste  of  sarsapa  should  be  five-sixths  of  a 
pala.  Indu  (at  Ah)  explains  that  pancatikta  could  either  be  five  bitter  drugs  or 
the  name  of  the  corrective  enema,  but  opts  for  the  former  and  enumerates  the 
five  bitters  as  follows:  nimba,  amrtä,  vrsa,  patola,  and  nidigdhikä,  while  at  As, 
gudücï  replaces  amrtä  in  his  list.  H  says  that  the  recipe  is  for  a  corrective 
enema  {nirüha)  called  pancatikta.  The  difficulty  lies  with  sapahcatikta  in  As 
and  Ah,  which  indicates  that  the  five  bitter  drugs  are  to  be  added  last.  How¬ 
ever,  according  to  Ca  the  five  drugs  beginning  with  patola  are  the  five  bitter 
drugs  giving  the  enema  its  name.  Clearly  Ca  appears  to  be  the  more  original 
reading,  for  As  and  Ah  provide  a  recipe  which  includes  the  repetition  of  drugs 
like  patola  and  nimba.  It  is  possible  that  during  the  transmission  of  this  recipe 
corruptions  occurred  and  were  incorporated  into  the  texts  of  As  and  Ah.  Thus 
As  and  Ah  are  corruptions  of  Ca.  On  abhisyanda  and  prameha ,  see  AsKa  2.62 
and  notes. 


Verse  44 

Variant:  CaSi  8.9b- 10. 

Tarte  and  H  (var.)  have  ...  karnijäh ;  kasâyâh ;  H  (var.):  ...  mustäkhuparnijät ... 
vimathyäm ;  and  H  has  vailla...  for  vella....  The  last  line  is  inserted  in  H’s 
comments.  The  translation  follows  Indu  and  Cakra.  Ca  has  vidahgapippalï- 
kalko  nirühah  kriminäsanah.  As  derives  from  Ca  and  follows  closely  Ca’s 
order  of  verses  in  this  section.  Ah  deviates  from  Ca  by  omitting  this  verse. 
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Verse  45 
Parallel:  CaSi  8.11. 

Variant:  AhKa  4.24b-25a;  cf.  Mooss,  1 14. 

Tarte  and  Ah  have  ...  sarpisah.  The  translation  follows  the  commentaries 
which  in  turn  follow  Cakra  who  understands  that  the  enema  consists  of  prasrta 
quantities  of  the  decocted  juices  of  each  of  the  plants  beginning  with  payasyä. 
Cakra,  A  and  Indu  take  vrsatvakrt  ‘promoting  virility’,  to  mean  sukravrddhikrt 
‘promoting  the  increase  of  semen’.  As  and  Ah  derive  from  Ca;  As  closely  fol¬ 
lows  Ca.  With  this  verse,  Ah  ends  the  discussion  of  enemas  with  ingredients 
measured  in  prasrta  quantities,  and  begins  to  describe  the  siddha  enemas. 

Verse  46 

Parallel:  AhKa  4.23b- 24a;  cf.  Mooss,  1 13-1 14. 

Variant:  CaSi  8.12. 

Tarte  omits  the  entire  second  line.  The  translation  follows  the  commentaries. 
Ca  has  kalkair  for  pistair ,  which  is  a  variant  reading  in  Ca.  Ah  (vars.):  ... 
bhedinah  (and  bhedanäh).  The  literal  meaning  of  line  two  is,  according  to 
Indu,  that  the  enema  breaks  up  the  bound  together  faeces  ( vidbandha )  which 
occurs  without  abdominal  swelling.  As  and  Ah  derive  form  Ca.  As  closely  fol¬ 
lows  Ca’s  sequence  of  verses,  while  Ah  reverses  this  and  the  previous  verse. 

Verse  47 

Variant:  CaSi  8.13-14. 

Tarte  omits  the  first  two  lines,  and  in  the  printed  edition  of  H,  they  are 
inserted.  In  line  three,  Tarte  and  H  have  paro  for  varo,  and  H  (var.)  has 
sänähamütrakrcchraharo  varo  ....  The  translation  follows  Indu  and  Cakra.  Ca 

o 

13- 14a  have  the  following  variants: ...  yastyähvakauntlmägadhikäsitäh;  kalkah 
syän  mütrakrcchre  tu  sänähe  bastir  uttamah  (var.  kalko  bastir  tu  sänähe 
mütrakrcchre paro  matah]  ‘...  [combined  with]  the  paste  of  yastyâhva,  kaunti, 
mägadhikä,  and  gound  sugar  (sitä),  should  be  (var.  is  indeed  considered  to  be) 
the  best  enema  indeed  in  the  case  of  painful  urination  ( mütrakrcchra ) 
accompanied  by  obstructive  abdominal  swelling  ( änäha ).’  Ca  14  adds  the 
following:  ete  salavanäh  kosnä  nirühäh  prasrtair  nova  ‘These,  used  with 
warm  water  and  the  addition  of  salt,  [constitute]  a  corrective  enema  consisting 
of  nine  prasrtas’.  Clearly  this  indicates  that  in  addition  to  five  prasrtas  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  decoctions,  oil  and  sura-liquor,  four  additional  prasrtas  constitute 
each  of  the  ingredients  of  the  paste  (i.e.,  one  prasrta  each  of  yastyâhva,  kaunti, 
mägadhikä,  and  ground  sugar).  As  modified  Ca  by  compressing  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  by  omitting  the  fourth  ingredient,  sitä,  to  fit  into  a  recipe  of  three 
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metrical  lines.  The  text  of  the  first  two  lines  is  wanting  in  Tarte’ s  edition  and 
H’s  commentary,  and  all  three  lines  are  omitted  in  Ah,  indicating  a  corruption 
in  the  transmission  of  As  before  the  time  of  Indu  who  comments  on  a 
standardised  text. 


Verse  48 

Parallel:  AhKa  4.67b-68a  (66b-67a);  cf.  Mooss,  142. 

Variant:  CaSi  8.15;  cf.  SuCi  36.22. 

The  translation  follows  the  commentaries  to  As  and  Ah.  Indu  introduces  this 
verse  by  stating  that  it  concerns  the  use  of  mild  enemas  which  are  harmful  to 
the  bowels.  A  and  Indu  explain  mrdubastijadïbhüta  as  blockage  in  the  bowels 
caused  by  the  humour’s  non-issuance  out  of  the  bowels  by  the  action  of  an 
enema  with  mild  drugs  (A:  kosîhâd  bahir  anihsaranât;  Indu:  mrdunä  bastinä 
jadïbhüte  apravartamänadose  dehe );  and  A  describes  vikarsita  as  the  humours 
flowing  out  of  the  bowels.  Both  words  are  in  the  locative  absolute  construc¬ 
tion.  A  further  describes  harsh  enemas  as  those  prepared  with  medicines  be¬ 
ginning  with  cow’s  urine,  and  mild  enemas  as  those  consisting  of  drugs  with 
unctuous,  sweet  and  cooling  properties  (see  next  verse).  Ah  (var.)  has 
mrdubastau  jadïbhüte.  Ca  has  tïksnair  vikarsite  svädu  pratyästhäpanam  isyate 
(var.  pratyästhäpanam  eva  vâ\..  in  the  case  of  the  out-pouring  [of  “peccant” 
humours]  by  the  action  of  an  enema  with  harsh  drugs,  a  corrective-like  enema 
with  sweet  [drugs]  is  recommended’.  Cakra  explains  that  the  enema  with 
sweet  drugs  is  prepared  with  drugs  such  as  dräksä.  At  Su,  it  is  said  that  an 
enema  that  is  (too)  unctuous  causes  excessive  stiffness  (atijädya,  which  D 
glosses  as  ‘causing  the  [humours]  to  flow  abundantly’),  and  an  enema  that  is 
(too)  rough  causes  stiffness  ( stambha )  and  tympanitis  (ädhmäna).  Therefore, 
one  should  administer  a  rough  enema  in  cases  involving  the  use  of  too 
unctuous  enemas,  and  an  unctuous  enema  in  cases  involving  the  use  of  enemas 
that  are  too  harsh.  As  and  Ah  derive  from  Ca.  As  maintains  closeness  to  Ca  by 
following  the  same  sequence  of  verses.  Ah  introduces  this  verse  after  an 
interval  of  several  unrelated  verses. 

Verse  49 

Parallel:  AhKa  4.69;  cf.  Mooss,  142. 

Variant:  CaSi  7.63. 

The  translation  follows  the  commentaries  to  As  and  Ah.  Ah  (var.)  has  mütra- 
pïlvagni...  ksïrâdyais  caiva  märdavam.  Ca  replaces  bilva  with  pïlu  which 
Cakra  explains  is  a  fruit  from  the  north,  but  also  states  that  some  read  bilva, 
and  has  ...  ksïrâdyair  märdavam  tathä.  Cakra’ s  mention  of  bilva  as  a  possible 
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variant  reading  suggests  that  it  might  indeed  be  quite  early.  As  and  Ah  derive 
from  Ca.  As ’s  close  association  with  the  readings  in  Ca  is  disrupted,  as  the 
variant  comes  from  a  different  chapter  (CaSi  7).  As  and  Ah  now  begin  to  share 
a  close  connection  from  this  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  In  addition  to 
CaSi  7,  both  As  and  Ah  derive  their  material  from  CaSi  10. 

Verse  50 

Parallel:  AhKa  4.70  (68);  cf.  Mooss,  142-143. 

Variant:  CaSi  10.4. 

Tarte  has  balakäladesasätmyaprakrtih  ‘[the  patient’s]  physical  strength,  the 
time,  the  region,  [his]  suitability,  and  [his]  disposition’.  Ah  has  the  following 
variants:  balakäladesasätmyaprakrtih  ...  svän  dosän  nivartayati.  Ca  has  ... 
yojitäh  samyak  ...  svän  svän  rogän  (var.  tän  tän  rogän)  niyacchanti  ' ... 
[enemas]  properly  administered  ...  check  the  corresponding  diseases’.  The 
commentators  are  in  general  agreement  that  this  verse  expresses  the  fun¬ 
damental  principle  that  an  enema  (or  any  therapy)  is  efficacious  only  if  it 
matches  both  the  patient  and  his  particular  humouric  disorder.  All  three 
factors,  patient,  treatment  and  malady,  must  be  in  agreement  with  each  other. 
As  and  Ah  derive  from  Ca. 


Verse  51 

Parallel:  AhKa  4.71(69);  cf.  Mooss,  143. 

Variant:  CaSi  10.10. 

The  translation  follows  the  commentaries  which,  like  H,  emphasise  the  use  of 
enemas  with  opposite  qualities,  which  counteract  the  morbid  bodily  condition. 
Indu  (to  As  and  Ah)  states  that  heat  (usna)  means  drugs  which  have  hot 
quality,  and  cold  indicates  drugs  which  have  cold  (sîta)  quality.  Candra- 
nandana  (10th  cent.),  as  quoted  in  the  notes  to  Kunte’s  edition  of  the  Ah, 
explains  that  heat  {usna)  refers  to  bile  (pitta)  or  to  hot  foods  (ähära)  and 
amusements,  and  that  cold  (sîta)  refers  to  wind  and  phlegm  (■ vätaslesman ),  or 
to  cold  foods  and  amusements.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  physical  manifestation 
is  either  hot  or  cold.  Ca  has  viniyujyät  for  yuhjîta,  and  the  variant  sarvatra  ‘in 
every  case’  for  santarkya.  As  and  Ah  derive  from  Ca  from  whose  context  it  is 
clear  that  this  verse  applies  to  all  types  of  enemas  (see  CaSi  10.8-9).  As  and 
Ah  may  well  have  included  this  verse  because  it  served  to  summarise  the 
previous  teachings  on  enemas  occurring  in  Ca. 

Verse  52 

Parallel:  AhKa  4.72(70);  cf.  Mooss,  143. 

Variant:  CaSi  10.1 1. 
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Tarte  has  medahsvino  for  medasvino.  The  translation  follows  Indu.  Ah  (var.) 
has  ...  vyädhisu  ca  visodhanïyesu ;  and  api  for  ca  (so  also  Ca).  Cakra  explains 
that  the  people  require  evacuation  therapy  because  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
“peccant”  humours.  Missing  the  na  ...  api  construction,  P.V.  Sharma  mis¬ 
translates  line  b  as  ‘the  obese  and  those  suffering  from  kustha  and  prameha 
require  evacuation’  (Vol.  2,  658).  As  and  Ah  derive  from  Ca. 

Verse  53 

Parallel:  AhKa  4.73(71);  cf.  Mooss,  144. 

Variant:  CaSi  10.12. 

Tarte  has  mürcchita  for  mürchita ,  and  iti  bastikalpo  nâmâ  caturtho  ’ dhyäyah , 
which  we  read.  Parisodhya  has  kalpasthäne  ...  ’ dhyäyah .  Ah  (var.)  has  hy  ete 
for  ye  ca ;  and  Ca  has  yuhjäd  for  dadyäd.  The  translation  follows  the  com¬ 
mentaries  which,  however,  differ  slightly  in  their  explanations  of  dosa - 
nibaddhäyus.  Indu  (at  As)  claims  that  because  of  the  weakened  state  of  their 
bodily  elements  (dhätu),  these  people  remain  alive  by  means  of  bodily  ex¬ 
crements  (purïsa );  therefore,  they  must  not  be  given  purificatory  enemas.  His 
explanation  to  Ah  follows  along  the  same  lines,  incorporating  the  reading  hy 
ete ,  and  adding  that  because  of  the  destruction  of  the  humours  (by  evacuative 
therapy),  there  would  be  danger  to  life.  A’s  explanation  is  identical;  however, 
he  appears  to  understand  dosa  as  the  ‘“peccant”  humours’  which,  if  evacuated 
by  a  purificatory  enema,  cause  danger  to  the  lives  of  those  whose  existence 
depends  on  the  “peccant”  humours.  Cakra  understands  that  those  whose 
bodies  depend  on  the  various  impurities  (malâdï)  suffer  from  consumption 
(sosin)  and  excessive  weakness  (atidurbala).  In  support  of  this  he  cites  CaCi 
8.88:  ‘The  one  suffering  from  consumption  (sosin)  leaves  his  body  (i.e.,  dies) 
even  after  simple  purgation  of  excrements  (purïsa ).  How  much  more  so  he 
who  is  given  a  purgation  in  measure  without  regard  to  his  physical  strength.’ 
Whether  dosa  in  this  verse  refers  to  specific  waste-products  (purïsa ),  as  Indu 
claims,  or  simply  to  the  ‘“peccant”  humours’,  as  occurring  in  the  texts  and 
explained  by  A,  the  action  of  a  purifying  enema  would  completely  remove  all 
these  impurities  and  therefore  should  be  avoided  in  anyone  whose  life  must  be 
sustained  by  having  quantities  of  them  in  their  system.  Such  an  individual, 
Cakra  implies,  is  someone  who  suffers  from  any  one  of  the  afflictions 
mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse.  As  and  Ah  derive  from  Ca. 


Two  Karmavipaka  Texts  on  Curing  Diseases 
and  Other  Misfortunes 

David  Pingree 


One  method  of  curing  patients  of  diseases  in  India,  as  in  Greek  and 
Islamic  influenced  civilisations,  was  (and  is)  through  iatromathematics,  that  is, 
the  application  of  astrology  to  medicine.  The  oldest  text  describing  iatro- 
mathematical  procedures  consists  of  chapters  65-66  (cf.  also  chapter  62  on 
materia  medica)  of  the  Yavanajâtaka 1  composed  in  269/70  by  Sphujidhvaja 
largely  on  the  basis  of  a  Sanskrit  translation  of  a  Greek  text  on  astrology  made 
by  Yavanesvara1 2 3  in  149/50.  The  Yavanajâtaka' s  lead  was  followed  by  many 
Indian  authors  of  works  in  the  Prasna  and  Muhürta  branches  of  Jyotihsästra. 
This  tradition  draws  upon  the  methods  developed  in  Greek  astrology  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

An  indigenous  Indian  form  of  iatromathematics  is  found  in  a  subset  of 
texts  on  karmavipaka ,  the  ripening  of  the  fruits  of  actions  performed  in  pre¬ 
vious  incarnations.  One  result  of  bad  karman ,  of  course,  is  bad  health,  espe¬ 
cially  the  diseases  of  children,  but  other  forms  of  chronic  illness  as  well.  Such 
diseases  as  are  caused  by  karmavipaka  cannot  be  effectively  treated  by  Ayur¬ 
veda,  but  require  appropriate  rituals  of  präyascitta,  magic,  and  sänti  to  deal 
with  the  illnesses.  The  most  prominent  text  that  deals  with  these  applications 
is  the  Madanamahärnava 3  written  by  Visvesvara  Bhatta4  in  about  1375,  but 
commonly  attributed  to  his  patron,  Mändhätr.5 

Perhaps  the  earliest  karmavipaka  text  to  combine  astrology  with  this 
form  of  treatment  is  the  Vi rasimhavaloka  composed  in  1382  by  or  for  the 
Tomara  räjä  of  Delhi,  Virasimha.6  Another  fairly  early  text  of  this  type  is  the 


1  D.  Pingree,  The  Yavanajataka  of  Sphujidhvaja  (Harvard  Oriental  Series  48), 
Cambridge,  MA  1978  (2  vols.). 

2  See  vol.  5,  p.  330b  of:  D.  Pingree,  Census  of  the  Exact  Sciences  in  Sanskrit,  Series  A, 
vols.  1-5,  Philadelphia  1970-1994  (henceforth  CESS). 

3  Edited  by  E.  Krishnamacharya  and  M.R.  Nambiyar,  Baroda  1953  (Gaekwad’s  Oriental 
Series  117),  and  by  Rämacandra  Sästrin,  Kavalakki  1993. 

4  CESS,  vol.  5,  pp.  691b-699a. 

5  CESS,  vol.  4,  pp.  419b-420a. 

6  CESS,  vol.  5,  pp.  71  la-7 12b. 
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Jnänabhäskara ,  which  is  presented  as  a  dialogue,  as  are  many  karmavipaka 
texts  -  in  this  case,  between  Sûrya  and  his  charioteer,  Aruna.  A  large  number 
of  manuscripts  of  this  Jnänabhäskara  or  Süryärunasamväda  is  extant.  The 
oldest  of  these  of  which  I  am  aware  is  the  manuscript  3380  at  the  Oriental  In¬ 
stitute  in  Baroda;  it  was  copied  in  Samvat  1585  =  A.D.  1528,  so  that  the  work 
was  composed  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  if  not  somewhat  earlier.  It  deals 
with  diseases  regarded  as  consequences  of  both  the  astrological  forces  de¬ 
termined  by  the  patient’s  horoscope  and  the  forces  of  karmavipäka ;  the  former 
are  allayed  by  sänti,  the  latter  by  präyascitta  rituals. 

There  is  a  rarer  dialogue  on  karmavipäka  between  Sürya  and  Aruna 
called  the  Vrddhasüryärunasamväda.  This  is  of  special  interest  because  of  its 
use  of  case-histories  to  confirm  its  argument  that  the  mixed  karmavipäka  and 
iatromathematical  methodology  it  prescribes  is  effective.  The  Vrddhasüryä¬ 
runasamväda  was  published  early  in  this  century,7  but  I  have  used  the  earliest 
known  manuscript,  Ô48  at  the  Wellcome  Institute  for  the  History  of  Medicine 
in  London.  This  is  an  enormous  (but  incomplete!)  manuscript  of  656  folia, 
bound  like  a  Persian  book;  its  copying  was  finished  on  Sunday  22  August 
1784,  while  its  composition  is  probably  to  be  dated  earlier  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  When  complete  the  text  contains  2441  adhyäyas. 

The  work  begins  with  a  computation  based  on  the  aksaras  by  means  of 
which  the  birth-place,  caste,  sex,  longevity,  etc.  of  an  individual  are  de¬ 
termined  (adhyäya  2-12).  There  follow  descriptions  of  and  gifts  for  the  deities 
who  are  to  be  propitiated:  Ganesa,  Sarasvatï,  Laksmi,  Sürya,  Candra,  Bhauma, 

f  f 

Budha,  Guru,  Sukra,  Sani,  Râhu,  Ketu,  Indra,  Agni,  Yama,  Nirrti,  Varuna, 

r  r  _ 

Kubera,  Väyu,  Siva,  Pancavaktra  Siva,  Akäsa,  Prthivï,  Gaurï,  Bhairava, 
Skanda,  Virabhadra,  Kälapurusa,  Kälacakra,  Jvara,  Brahma,  Brahman!, 
Prajäpati,  Visnu,  Garuda,  and  Laksmlnäräyana  (adhyäyas  13-50).  The  next 
group  of  adhyäyas  is  devoted  to  describing  the  mantras  and  rituals  to  be 
employed  (adhyäyas  51-117;  adhyäyas  62-103  are  missing).  There  follows  a 
long  gap  due  to  the  omission  of  adhyäyas  118-500,  following  which  are 
twelve  chapters  (adhyäyas  501-512)  on  procedures  for  removing  specific  dis¬ 
eases. 

This  has  brought  us  to  f.  75v;  the  remaining  580  or  so  folia  contain  “bio¬ 
graphies”  of  individuals  in  which  the  situation  of  each  in  a  previous  birth 
(country,  varna,  profession,  sex,  family,  and  good  and  bad  deeds)  is  described. 


7  At  Mumbayl  in  Samvat  1966,  Saka  1831  =  A.D.  1909. 
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his  or  her  situation  in  the  present,  and  the  präyascittas  he  or  she  has  or  should 
have  performed  to  remove  the  päpakarmaphala  of  that  prevous  birth;  often 
some  of  the  data  from  the  horoscope  of  the  “present”  birth  are  also  given  to 
show  that  the  patient’s  karman  has  caused  him  or  her  to  be  bom  at  a  time 
when  the  horoscope  would  lead  to  his  or  her  present  unfortunate  condition. 
The  horoscope  could  also  be  used  to  determine  the  details  of  the  person’s  bad 
karman  in  the  previous  life,  the  ripening  of  whose  fruit  is  now  being  experi¬ 
enced. 

This  collection  of  almost  two  thousand  biographical  sketches,  while 
much  must  be  fictitious,  is  probably  in  good  part  based  on  an  astrologer’s  re¬ 
cord  of  case-histories.  It  thereby  provides  the  possibility  of  recovering  a  de¬ 
tailed  notion  of  what  a  more  or  less  educated  person  living  in  northern  India  in 
the  eighteenth  century  (I  assume  that  the  date  of  the  manuscript  does  not  differ 
substantially  from  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  work)  conceived 
plausible  lives  of  individuals  at  many  levels  of  society  to  be  like  in  broad  out¬ 
line;  it  also  shows  how,  through  präyascittas  determined  in  part  by  astrology, 
an  individual  could  hope  to  escape  the  evil  effects  of  his  karman  and  obtain, 
not  moksa ,  but  the  more  worldly  rewards  of  spouse,  children,  wealth,  status, 
and  good  health. 

As  one  example  of  the  case-histories  found  in  this  work  I  offer  below  a 
tentative  edition  of  adhyäya  517,  which  is  preserved  on  ff.  78-78v  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  manuscript  (pointed  brackets  enclose  aksaras  added  by  me): 


srisurya  uvaca 
vainateya  mahäbhäga  srnu  väsya  vicestitam  1 1 
kascid  vipro  'bhavat  pürvam  vangadese  ‘ 'pi  grämapah  1 1 
dharmasästrakriyädhitaJn  pitroh  sukhasamanvitah  1 1 
dattäni  tena  dänäni  brähmanesu  ca  saktitah  1 1 
satpätresu  grhasthesu  sraddhäpütena  cetasä  1 1 
mrgayä<m>  yo  gato  viprah  kadâcid  daivayogatah  || 
ghorakarma  krtam  tena  prärambhe  yauvanasya  ca  1 1 
luntito  brähmanas  tatra  prahärair  duhkhito  bhrsam 

•  •  •  i  • 

hato  py  äyurbalenaiva  sa  mrtyuvasasamgatah  |  | 
brahmasvam  iti  tad  gatvä  na  bhukte  kenacid  grhe 
tenaiva  bhaksitam  süta  yena  viprah  prapiditah  1 1 
sa  gatvä  yamalokam  tu  bhuktvä  tu  yamasäsanam  | 
pätradänavasät  süta  samjätah  ksatriyo  ’ dhunä  1 1 
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dese  vipäsike  lagne  cäpasahge  ’ stage  ravau  \  \ 
mesage  râhuyukte  na  somarkse  vidhusamyute  1 1 
sa  gauro  darsanïyâksah  <pra>lamb<o>  ’svalpavittabhäk  1 1 
dharmaväcyamatir  mätrsä<s>trpitrsamanvitah  || 
dänädikam  grhasthesu  phalam  päpaphalam  srnu  |  | 
yatrayatra  krtä ghätä<h>  prägbhave  brâhmanasya  ca  || 
iha  janmani  tatrâsti  bâlye  kusthagadânvitah  |  | 
at  ho  strïputrahïno  ’tra  jâyate  garudâgraja  1 1 
yauvane  ’pi  ca  vârddhikye  tasyedam  karmanah  phalam  1 1 
ebhis  ca  laksanaih  süta  laksanïyo  ’ tra  prcchakah  1 1 
nihkrtim  paramâm  süta  vaksyämi  srnu  tattvatah  1 1 
gâyatrïm  vidhinâjasrâ<m>  kotim  suddhim  aväpnuyät  || 
prayogï  niva<pa>ne  dhïrah  kä<  r> syâmbâgarujâhgulaihQ  || 
athâstamasahasrâni  japtvâ  kuryâd  ayam  vidhi<m>  || 
hiranmayau  somaviprau  kâryau  svarnâstakâv  ubhau  1 1 
pa<  vi>  trârdanâvalekhyau1  sarvalaksanasamyutau  || 
deyau  dvijâya  vidhivat  püjayitvâtha  yatnatah  1 1 
prâyascitte  krte  svetakusthahânih  prajâyate  1 1 
strïputrasukham  atraiva  bhavaty  eva  na  samsayah  1 1 
prâyascittam  na  kuryâc  ced  bhaved  rogavivarddhanam  1 1 
na  putrasukham  âpnoti  sa  jîvati  kadâcana  1 1 
ristam  dvâtrimsadabde  tu  jïvanam  hy  astasaptatih  1 1 
ânantyât  khalu  jïvânâm  vistaram  noditam  maya  1 1 

a.  ms .:°kriyâhïno  b.  ms °vasagam  gatah 

c.  ms.:  käsyämvädgarujämgule  d.  ms.:  pâtre  ’rdanavâlekhyai 

The  astrologer’s  client  (prcchaka ),  in  this  case,  was  a  Ksatriya  from  Vi- 
pâsikadesa  in  the  Panjab,  who,  while  enjoying  many  advantages,  was  a  leper 
and  had  neither  wife  nor  children.  From  his  present  condition,  his  horoscope, 
and,  presumably,  calculations  based  on  the  aksaras  of  his  name,  the  astrologer 
has  reconstructed  the  outline  of  his  previous  existence  as  a  pious  Brähmana  in 
Bengal,  who  had,  through  the  agency  of  fate,  slain  a  Brähmana  in  his  youth. 
Further,  he  has  prescribed  a  präyascitta  designed  both  to  cure  the  client  of  his 
disease  and  to  assure  him  of  obtaining  a  wife  and  children. 

Another  karmavipaka  text,  which  may  have  been  composed  before  the 
Vrddhasüryärunasamväda  (the  earliest  known  manuscript  -  Smrti  35  in  the 
Calcutta  Sanskrit  College  -  was  copied  in  Samvat  1783  =  A.D.  1726),  is  the 
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Karmavipäkasamhitc r  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Siva  and  Pârvatï. 
This  also  is  a  work  that  teaches  through  examples.  The  text  describes  the  lives 
of  individuals  bom  when  the  moon  is  in  each  of  the  108  ‘feet’  or  quarter-parts 
of  the  naksatras,  traces  their  reincarnations  down  to  the  present  one,  describes 
the  ripening  of  their  karman  in  this  life,  including  diseases,  and  discloses  the 
präyascitta  or  sänti  rituals  by  which  they  may  be  cured  of  their  ills.  The  first 
lives,  in  which  the  karman  is  accumulated  and  which  are  often  vivid  and  real¬ 
istic,  may  be  based  on  reality.  I  quote  adhyäya  30  as  an  example;  in  this  case 
the  present  birth  takes  place  when  the  moon  is  in  the  third  ‘foot’  of  Punarvasu 
so  that  the  appropriate  karmavipäka  may  occur. 

siva  uväca  | 

puryäm  avantikäyäm  vai  näpito  vasati  priye  |  | 
svakarmanah  paribhrastah  krsikarmaratah  sadä  1 1 
patnï  tasya  mahädevi  parapumsi  ratä  sadä  1 1 
karkasä  näma  vikhyätä  dardurä  näma  nämatah  \  \ 
ekasmin  divase  devi  vaisyo  dhanasamanvitah  1 1 
svarnakotim  ca  sahgrhya  nikate  tasya  cägatah  \  | 
näpitena  tato  devi  vaisyo  dhanasamanvitah  \  \ 
arddharätre  gate  käle  tatah  khadgena  vai  hatah  |  | 
dravyam  sarvam  grhïtvâ  tu  täm  purîm  ca  tatas  tyajan  \  | 
sarvam  svarnam  vyayam  krtvä  na  dänam  ca  krtam  kvacit  \  | 
ekadä  samaye  devi  näpitena  saha  striyä  \  | 
prayäge  makare  mäsi  mäsam  ekam  nirantaram  1 1 
pratyaham  kriyate  snänam  bhäryayä  sahitena  vai  1 1 
godänam  ca  krtam  tena  vrsabham  svarnabhüsitam  1 1 
tato  vai  maranam  tasya  näpitasya  suresvari  1 1 
nirjale  tasya  vai  dese  copale  pathi  madhyage  1 1 
yamadütair  mahädevi  narake  näma  kardame  1 1 
ksipto  yamäjhayä  varsasahasrasastisammitam  \  | 
narakän  nirgato  devi  vyäghrayonis  tato  ’bhavat  1 1 
punar  mahisayonim  ca  mänusatvam  tato  gatah  \  \ 
rkse  punarvasau  devi  trtïyacarane  vare  \  | 
prätahsnänaphalam  devi  nrpavamse  samudbhavah  1 1 
madhyadese  varärohe  sarayvä  uttare  täte  1 1 
mahädhanena  samyuktas  cauränäm  karmakärakah  1 1 


8 1  have  used  the  edition  of  Maharajadlna  Diksita,  Bambai  1922. 
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patnï  tasyäbhavad  vandhyä  mrtavatsä  sutäyutä  1 1 
kapharogasamäyuktä jvarenaiva  prapîditâ  |  | 
mitrasyaiva  vadhah  pürvam  näpitena  yatah  krtah  1 1 
tena  karmaphalenaiva  mahärogasamudbhavah  1 1 
putro  ’pi  jäyate  devi  tasya  mrtyur  abhüt  kila  1 1 
säntim  tasya  pravaksyämi  srnu  devi  samäsatah  1 1 
gäyatri  mülamantrena  pahcalaksajapä yadä  1 1 
tadä päpam  ksayam  yäti  pürvajanmani  yat  krtam  |  | 
harivamsasya  sravanam  candlpätham  sivärcanam  1 1 
vidhivad  devi  kartavyam  päpam  sarvam  vinasyati  \  \ 
caturasre  tatah  künde  homam  caiva  tu  kärayet  1 1 
tiladhänyädibhir  devi  dasämsajapasamkhyayä  \  | 
vaisyasya  pratimäm  devi  kärayed  vai  suvarnatah  \  | 
pancavimsapalenaiva  racitäm  ca  prayatnatah  \  | 
tämrapätre  subhe  sthäpya  püjayet  pratimäm  tatah  1 1 
mantrenänena  bho  devi  gandhapuspäksatädibhih  \  | 
om  namas  te  devadevesa  sankhacakragadädhara  1 1 
ajnänäd  vä  pramädäd  vä  mayä  päpam  krtam  purä  1 1 
tat  sarvam  ksamyatäm  deva  saranägatavatsala  \  \ 
om  cakradharäya  namah  \ 
om  govindäya  namah  | 
om  dämodaräya  namah  \ 
om  krsnäya  namah  I 
om  hamsäya  namah  \ 
om  paramahamsäya  namah  | 
om  acyutäya  namah  | 
om  hrslkesäya  namah  I 

om  cakradharädibhir  nämnä  sarvadiksu  prapüjayet  \  | 
pratimäm  püjayitvä  tu  täm  vipräya  pradäpayet  \  \ 
tato  gäm  krsnavarnäm  tu  brähmanäya  pradäpayet  1 1 
pancasahkhyämitäm  devi  pradadyäd  vai  kuläya  ca  \  | 
brähmanän  bhojayed  devi  yathäsahkhyam  varänane  \  | 
evam  krte  varärohe  sïghram  putrah  prajäyate  1 1 
vandhyätvam  näsayaty  äsu  sarvarogo  vinasyati  1 1 

In  this  case  the  dient  is  a  rich  thief,  bom  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Sarayü  in  the  family  of  a  king,  whose  wife  is  childless,  suffering  from  a 
phlegm  disease  accompanied  by  a  fever;  the  thief  also  suffers  from  a  grave  ill¬ 
ness.  When  a  son  is  bom  to  this  couple,  he  dies.  From  the  naksatra-‘foot’  in 
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which  the  client  was  bom  and  his  present  calamities  the  practitioner  is  able  to 
determine  that  he  was  once  a  barber  in  Avantikä,  whose  adulterous  wife, 
named  Dardurä  (Durdarä,  ‘Distressing’)  was  indeed  karkasä  (‘harsh’).  He 
slew  a  visiting  Vaisya,  later  called  his  friend,  stole  his  money  (10,000,000 
gold  coins),  and  fled  the  city  with  his  wife;  the  couple  then  spent  the  money  on 
themselves  without  sharing  any  of  it.  But  later  on  the  barber  and  his  wife  spent 
a  whole  month  bathing  daily  at  Prayaga,  and  gave  a  bull  adorned  with  gold.  At 
his  death  the  barber  was  cast  into  the  Filthy  Hell  for  60,000  years,  after  which 
he  was  reborn  as  a  tiger  and  a  buffalo  before  reaching  his  present  reincarnation 
as  a  man.  The  practitioner  prescribes  an  elaborate  sänti  ritual  which  includes 
his  giving  a  Brahmana  (the  practitioner?)  a  golden  image  of  a  Vaisya  weighing 
twenty-five  palas  and  a  black  cow. 

Neither  of  these  texts  is  exclusively  directed  towards  solving  clients’ 
medical  problems  as  are  the  Madanamahärnava ,  the  Vïrasimhâvaloka,  and  the 
Jnänabhäskara,  but  illness  is  an  important  human  difficulty  that  they  attempt 
to  remove.  While  they  say  little  about  the  theory  of  the  treatment,  then- 
practice  indicates  its  broad  outlines.  Disease  and  other  human  disasters  may  be 
the  result  of  bad  karman  acquired  in  previous  incarnations.  This  may  be  de¬ 
tected  and  described  through  astrology  and  other  divinatory  means,  and  cured 
by  präyascitta  and  sänti  rituals.  These  karmavipäka  texts,  then,  constituted  in 
India  an  alternative  medical  system  to  that  of  Ayurveda.  One  of  their  most 
interesting  features  is  their  use  of  examples  that  seem  at  least  in  part  to  be 
based  on  real  events  as  a  teaching  device.  Such  a  paedagogical  method  I  have 
not  met  elsewhere  in  the  scientific  literature  in  Sanskrit,  aside  from  the  often 
fantastic  uddesakas  of  mathematical  texts  and  the  computational  udäharanas 
of  grahaganitatïkâ s. 


The  So-Called  Däkinikalpa : 

Religious  and  Astrological  Medicine  According  to 
a  North-West  Indian  Collective  Manuscript  (I) 

Adelheid  Herrmann-Pfandt 

Frau  Gertraud  Eimer  zum  21.9.1997 
in  Dankbarkeit  zugeeignet 

Introduction.  In  his  work  on  the  magico-religious  aspects  of  Indian 
medicine,1  G.U.  Thite  has  -  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  reviewers2  -  stated 
that: 

‘notwithstanding  the  scientific  elements  in  ancient  Indian  medicine, 
its  basic  assumption[s]  are  that  the  diseases  are  caused  not  so  much 
by  physical  derangements  or  deficiencies  in  man  as  by  the  influence 
of  evil  spirits,  irreligious  sinful  conduct,  unfavourable  stars  and 
black  magic  and  that  the  cures  too  are  to  be  effected  not  so  much  by 
means  of  any  physiotherapeutic  or  pharmaceutical  remedies  as  by 
means  of  pacificatory  and  expiatory  rituals  and  religious  observ¬ 
ances.’ 

Even  if  this  description  on  the  whole  perhaps  overstates  the  role  of  religion 
and  magic  in  Indian  medicine,  there  are  without  any  doubt  many  sources 
which  perfectly  fit  in  with  the  picture  drawn  here.  Some  short  sources  of  this 
kind  are  gathered  in  a  Sanskrit  codex  known  by  the  name  of  Dâkinïkalpa,3  the 
only  known  manuscript  of  which  is  kept  by  the  former  Raghunath  Temple 
Library,  now  called  Shri  Ranbir  Sanskrit  Research  Institute,  in  Jammu.4 

Among  the  many  manuscripts  with  a  title  beginning  with  the  term  dâkinï 


1  G.  U.  THITE,  Medicine.  Its  Magico-Religious  Aspects  according  to  the  Vedic  and  Later 
Literature ,  Poona  1982.  Cf.  the  review  articles  by  Rahul  Peter  Das  (in  Indo-Iranian  Journal 
27,  1984,  232-244)  and  Arion  Ro§U  (‘Pratiques  magico-religieuses  en  médecine  indienne’, 
Wiener  Zeitschrift  für  die  Kunde  Südasiens  30,  1986,  83-89). 

2  A.D.W.  in  Präcl-Jyoti.  Digest  of  Indological  Studies  18-19,  1982-83,  207. 

3  Concerning  this  title,  which  seems  not  to  be  the  original  one,  see  below. 

4  See  M[arc]  A[urel]  STEIN,  Catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit  Manuscripts  in  the  Raghunatha 
Temple  Library  of  His  Highness  The  Maharaja  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir ,  Prepared  for  the 
Kashmir  State  Council,  Bombay/London/Leipzig  1 894,  229  (Section  Tantra);  M.  M.  PATKAR, 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Shri  Ranbir  Sanskrit  Research  Institute,  Jammu 
(Kashmir),  Jammu  1970;  1973;  1984  (3  vols.),  vol.  3,  1060  (Section  Tantra,  no.  201). 
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mentioned  in  the  New  Catalogus  Catalogorum*  5  the  so-called  Dâkinïkalpa 6  is 
one  of  only  two  non-Buddhist  texts,7  i.e.,  one  of  the  very  few  Hindu  sources 
which  might  be  expected  to  deal  mainly  with  these  minor  divinities.  On 
reading  the  manuscript,8  however,  this  expectation  is  only  partly  fulfilled, 
because  the  title  is  misleading:  of  five  texts  about  medicine  contained  in  the 
manuscript,  four  complete  and  one  incomplete,  only  one,  the  second,  deals 
with  dâkinï s.  Nevertheless,  the  four  pages  of  this  second  text  consist  as  a 
whole  of  material  hitherto  unknown. 

In  Hinduism  as  well  as  in  Buddhism,  dâkinï s  are  known  as  very  malevo¬ 
lent  and  dangerous  demonesses  causing  damage  of  all  sorts,  including  disease. 
However,  in  both  religions  sources  about  dâkinï s  in  the  role  of  demonesses 
connected  with  disease  or  fever  are  very  seldom  found:  neither  in  Buddhism,9 
where  the  mythical  “conversion”  of  the  dâkinï s  into  Buddhist  initiation  god¬ 
desses  and  protectors  soon  raised  their  status  within  the  religious  cosmos,  nor 
in  Hinduism,  where  they  remained  small  godlings.  Thus,  in  the  context  of  our 


s  Cf  K.  Kunjunni  Raja  (ed.),  New  Catalogus  Catalogorum,  Vol.  8:  Ta  -  Da.  Madras 

1974,  6. 

6 1  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Gustav  Roth  (Universität  Göttingen)  for  pointing  out  the  Dâkinï¬ 
kalpa  to  me  in  1982  when  I  was  doing  research  on  dâkinï s  in  Hinduism  and  Buddhism;  cf. 
Adelheid  HERRMANN-PFANDT,  Untersuchungen  zur  Religionsgeschichte  und  Mythologie  der 
Dâkinïs  im  indotibetischen  Raum  (unpublished  M.  A.  thesis),  Bonn  1983.  A  part  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  concerning  the  Hindu  dâkinïs  has  been  published  as  ‘The  Good  Woman’s  Shadow. 
Some  Aspects  of  the  Dark  Nature  of  Dâkinïs  and  Säkinis  in  Hinduism’,  in:  Axel  MICHAELS, 
Cornelia  VOGELSANGER,  Annette  WlLKE  (eds.),  Wild  Goddesses  in  India  and  Nepal.  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  an  International  Symposium  in  Berne  and  Zurich,  November  1994  (Studia  Religiosa 
Helvetica  Jahrbuch  2),  Bern  1996 , 39-70.  Concerning  dâkinïs  in  Buddhism,  see  my  book 
Dâkinïs.  Zur  Stellung  und  Symbolik  des  Weiblichen  im  tantrischen  Buddhismus  (Indica  et 
Tibetica  20),  Bonn  1992.  A  short  résumé  of  some  of  the  results  of  this  study  in  English  is 
included  in  my  article  ‘Dâkinïs  in  Indo-Tibetan  Tantric  Buddhism.  Some  Results  of  Recent 
Research’,  Studies  in  Central  &  East  Asian  Religions  (Journal  of  The  Seminar  for  Buddhist 
Studies,  Copenhagen)  5/6,  1992-3,  45-63. 

7  The  other  work  is  the  Dâkinïtantra,  an  incomplete  text  in  five  chapters,  the  only 
known  manuscript  of  which  is  extant  in  the  library  of  the  Banglya  Sähitya  Parisad  in  Calcutta. 

8  My  warm  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Sharma,  Director  of  the  Raghunath  Temple  Library, 
who  during  my  very  short  visit  to  the  library  in  1983  at  once  provided  me  with  a  xerox  copy 
of  the  manuscript,  and  then  went  with  me  through  the  text  to  make  sure  that  all  parts  of  the 
copy  were  readable. 

9  In  Tantric  Buddhism  dâkinïs  sometimes  help  in  healing  diseases,  cf.  HERRMANN- 
PFANDT,  Dâkinïs.  Zur  Stellung ...,  43  If. 
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present  knowledge  about  dâkinï s  in  Hinduism  and  especially  in  Hindu  medi¬ 
cine,  our  manuscript  is  quite  a  rare  source. 

Since  all  five  texts  included  in  the  manuscript  not  only  deal  with  med¬ 
icine  as  such,  but  especially  with  medicine  supported  by  astrological  know¬ 
ledge,  and  since  the  manuscript  as  a  whole  is  not  very  long,  it  does  not  seem 
to  make  sense  to  confine  a  publication  to  the  text  on  Dâkinïs.  Therefore,  the 
whole  manuscript  will  appear  in  annotated  editions  and  translations10  in  this 
Journal,  beginning  in  the  present  issue  with  an  introduction  and  the  first  text. 

The  manuscript.  The  Jammu  manuscript  called  Dakinïkalpa  consists  of 
fourteen  folios  in  the  size  24.4  x  12.2  cm  with  two  pages  each.  Each  page  has 
eleven  lines.  There  is  no  title  for  the  whole  manuscript.  The  text  begins  on  fol. 
la  with  an  invocation  of  Ganesa  and  ends  abruptly  on  fol.  14al  1 .  It  is  written 
in  Devanägari  with  ink  on  paper,  the  sentences  being  separated  from  each 
other  by  small  gaps.  The  manuscript  does  not  seem  to  be  very  old. 11  It  is  not 
complete  because  it  ends  with  a  unexplained  chapter  or  paragraph  number  ||  1 1| 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  line  of  fol.  14a.12  As  this  is  not  the  end  of  that  folio, 


10  During  the  summer  term  of  1993  Prof.  Dr.  Kameshwar  Nath  Mishra  (Institute  for 
Higher  Tibetan  Studies,  Samath)  went  through  the  whole  of  the  text  with  me,  commented  on 
my  transliteration  and  translation,  and  discussed  with  me  at  length  the  many  corrupt  readings 
as  well  as  problems  of  the  practical  realisation  of  the  cult  instructions  contained  in  the  manu¬ 
script.  I  am  very  grateful  to  Prof.  Mishra  for  his  help  and  for  the  inspiring  hours  of  working 
together.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Dr.  Johannes  Schneider  (Institut  für  indische  Philologie 
und  Kunstgeschichte,  Freie  Universität  Berlin)  who  read  very  carefully  an  earlier  draft  of  all 
parts  of  this  article  and  made  several  useful  remarks  to  improve  it.  However,  the  publication 
of  this  article  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  help  of  Prof.  Dr.  Rahul  Peter  Das 
(Institut  für  Indologie,  Martin-Luther-Universität  Halle- Wittenberg),  which  was  indispensable 
especially  regarding  the  identification  and  description  of  the  New  Indo-Aryan  elements  in 
Text  I;  indeed,  the  majority  of  the  remarks  on  New  Indo-Aryan  in  this  article  are  based  on  his 
observations,  though  I  have,  in  accordance  with  his  wish,  refrained  from  marking  them  as 
such  in  each  individual  case.  Prof.  Das  also  proposed  some  additional  emendations  of  the  text 
and  improved  my  English.  For  additional  information  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Dr.  Srinivasa 
Ayya  Srinivasan  (Institut  fur  Kultur  und  Geschichte  Indiens  und  Tibets,  Universität 
Hamburg),  to  Dr.  Dr.  Jayandra  Soni  and  Dr.  Roland  Steiner  (both  Fachgebiet  Indologie, 
Philipps-Universität  Marburg),  to  Dr.  Chlodwig  H.  Werba  (Institut  für  Indologie,  Universität 
Wien),  and  to  Peter  Wyzlic,  M.A.  (Indologisches  Seminar,  Rheinische  Friedrich- Wilhelms- 
Universität  Bonn).  For  all  mistakes  the  responsibility  is  mine. 

1 1  This  is  also  noticed  in  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  by  PATKAR.  STEIN,  however,  has  the 
remark  ‘ pracina ’. 

12  This  number  being  visible  at  once  when  one  looks  at  the  last  page,  it  is  remarkable 
that  both  catalogues  qualify  the  text  as  ‘complete’. 
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our  manuscript  cannot  be  the  original  complete  compilation,  but  must  have 
been  copied  from  an  already  incomplete  exemplar  of  the  compilation,  so  that 
the  copyist  had  to  stop  on  the  middle  of  the  folio  at  the  point  where  the  extant 
part  of  his  original  ended. 

Contents.  As  already  remarked,  the  manuscript  contains  four  complete 
texts  and  a  fragment  which  is  the  first  paragraph  of  a  fifth  text.  The  first  three 
texts  deal  with  different  sicknesses,  mostly  fever,  their  diagnosis  and  therapy. 
Each  kind  of  fever  is  to  be  recognised  by  the  astrological  date  on  which  its 
outbreak  is  thought  to  take  place,  and  therefore  they  are  arranged  according  to 
their  dates  of  commencement.  In  Text  I,  seven  sicknesses  related  to  the  seven 
weekdays  are  described,  Text  II  deals  with  fifteen  diseases  in  relation  to  the 
fifteen  tithis  or  days  of  each  half  of  the  moon  month  (each  tithi  being  domin¬ 
ated  by  one  däkini),  and  Text  III  with  twentyy-seven  sicknesses  related  to  the 
twenty-seven  naksatras  or  moon  mansions.  Text  IV  contains  some  very  brief 
information,  covering  a  few  lines  only,  on  a  method  of  calculating  the  lifetime. 
The  extant  first  paragraph  of  Text  V  deals  with  the  effects  of  planetary  con¬ 
stellations  on  human  health,  especially  concerning,  again,  the  origin  of  fever. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  following  lost  part  contained  instructions  about 
therapy. 

In  Texts  HII,  which  form  the  major  part  of  our  manuscript,  one  para¬ 
graph  of  about  one  third  of  a  folio  on  average  is  given  to  each  date  or  sickness 
respectively,  and  each  such  paragraph  contains  as  a  minimum  a  description  of 
the  symptoms  (sometimes  including  the  cause  and  mostly  the  duration  of  the 
sickness)  and  of  the  therapy,  which  is  without  exception  magico-religious: 
blood  sacrifices,  food  oblations  at  special  places,  mantras  to  be  recited  to  the 
demons  or  deities  which  are  imagined  as  being  the  source  of  the  sickness, 
purificatory  baths  and  so  on. 

Although  Texts  HII  and  perhaps  also  Text  V  display  approximately  the 
same  principle  of  classification  and  presentation  of  the  material,  the  formal 
and  substantial  differences  between  them  are  remarkable  and  make  it  certain 
that  all  of  them  were  separate  texts  which  were  arranged  together  only  recently 
by  someone  who  was  collecting  information  about  sicknesses  in  relation  to 
different  sorts  of  astronomical  dates. 

Most  striking  are  the  linguistic  differences:  Text  I  is  written  in  a  kind  of 
hybrid  mixture  of  faulty  Sanskrit  prose  and  a  New  Indo-Aryan  language  which 
most  probably  comes  from  North-west  India.  Text  II  shows  nearly  always  cor¬ 
rect  slokas  of  a  once  perhaps  relatively  flawless  Sanskrit,  with  a  mantra  con¬ 
cluding  each  paragraph  of  2-4  slokas.  Text  III  is  composed  in  an  abbreviated, 
notebook-style  Sanskrit  prose  with  several  corrupt  passages.  Text  IV  contains 
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a  mixture  of  prose  and  verses  in  Sanskrit.  The  fragment  of  Text  V  is  confined 
to  three  more  or  less  correct  slokas.  Scribal  errors  and  other  mistakes  are  many 
in  all  parts  of  our  codex. 

The  titles  of  the  codex  and  of  its  different  texts.  The  titles  of  the 
separate  texts  put  together  in  the  codex  now  called  Dakimkalpa  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

I  title  in  heading:  Värasaptadosa 

title  in  colophon:  Jvaropacära  (ms.:  Jvaro  upacära) 

II  title  in  heading:  Tithijvaropacära  (ms.:  Tithijvaro  upacära) 
title  in  colophon:  Tithidâkinïkalpa 

III  title  in  heading: _ 

title  in  colophon: _ 

IV  title  in  heading: _ 

title  in  colophon: _ 

V  title  in  heading:  Kälacakra 

title  in  colophon: _ (text  incomplete) 

The  codex  is  included  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Jammu  Temple  Library 
manuscript  collection  under  the  title  Dakimkalpa.  The  origin  of  this  title  is  not 
clear.  Since  it  is  incomplete,  the  manuscript  does  not  include  a  colophon,  and 
there  is  also  no  heading  or  title  page.13  Moreover,  except  for  Text  II,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  codex  do  not  suit  this  title,  which  lets  us  expect  instructions  about 
worshipping  dâkinïs  (i.e.  minor,  malevolent  goddesses/demonesses  known  as 

f 

belonging  to  the  retinue  of  Siva-Bhairava)  or  Dakin!  (one  of  the  names  of  the 
Great  Goddess).  But  dâkinïs  are  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  first,  fourth  and 
fifth  texts  and  only  three  times  (III,  10;  1 1  ;  14)  in  the  third  text.  The  second  text, 
on  the  contrary,  mentions  a  dâkinï  in  nearly  every  paragraph  and  is  called 
Tithidâkinïkalpa  in  its  colophon.  So  it  seems  probable  that  the  title  Dakim¬ 
kalpa  has  been  taken  from  the  second  text  and  given  wrongly  to  the  whole 
codex  either  by  its  compiler  or  while  preparing  an  inventory  of  the  library. 

Another  problem  lies  in  the  non-uniform  titles  of  the  different  texts. 
Texts  I  and  II  have  two  different  titles  each,  Texts  III  and  IV  have  no  titles  at 
all.  The  reason  for  the  double  titles  of  the  first  two  texts  may  lie  in  the  process 
of  compilation  of  the  codex.  The  compiler  seems  to  have  put  the  different 
texts  together  in  one  codex  because  of  their  common  feature  of  establishing  a 


13  At  least,  a  title  page  was  not  shown  to  me  during  my  visit  to  the  library  and  is  also  not 
included  in  the  copy  of  the  manuscript  given  to  me. 
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connection  between  a  special  astronomical  date  and  a  sickness.  The  difference 
between  the  texts,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  in  the  kind  of  astronomical  dates 
chosen:  the  days  of  the  week  {vära)  in  Text  I,  the  tithis  in  Text  II,  the  naksa- 
tras  in  Text  III,  and  in  Text  V,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  different  astronomical 
constellations.  So  for  the  compiler  it  must  have  been  reasonable  to  choose 
headings  related  to  this  difference:  Värasaptadosa  for  Text  I,  Tithijvaropacâra 
for  Text  II.  But  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  delete  the  original  titles  Jvaropa- 
cära  and  Tithidâkinïkalpa  in  the  colophons.  As  regards  the  heading  Tithi¬ 
jvaropacâra  of  Text  II,  it  is  especially  probable  that  this  title  was  invented  in 
the  process  of  compiling,  for  when  the  compiler  had  written  the  title  Jvaropa- 
cära  in  the  colophon  at  the  end  of  the  first  text,  he  possibly  realised  that  this 
title  did  not  establish  any  difference  between  his  first  and  second  texts,  and  so 
he  himself  established  this  difference  by  inserting  the  heading  Tithijvaropa¬ 
câra  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  text.  If  these  suppositions  are  correct, 
then  the  reason  for  the  fact  that  the  third  and  fourth  texts  have  no  title  at  all 
could  be  the  carelessness  of  the  scribe,  which  is  a  common  feature  also  of  the 
manuscript  as  a  whole.  It  can  also  be  that  the  third  and  fourth  texts  were  added 
to  the  compilation  at  a  later  stage  of  its  development  by  a  compiler,  who, 
unlike  the  compiler  of  Texts  I,  II  and  V,  did  not  care  about  text  titles. 

Age  and  geographical  region  of  origin  of  the  texts.  As  the  first  text  is 
greatly  influenced  by  and  interspersed  with  a  New  Indo-Aryan  language  seem¬ 
ingly  of  Northwest  Indian  origin  (even  containing  in  1,1  a  word  ultimately  of 
Arabic  origin,  namely  tabakhi ,  and  maybe  also  Persian  ta),  at  least  this  part  of 
our  compilation  cannot  be  older  than  the  historical  state  of  the  modem 
language  it  represents.  On  the  other  hand,  a  possible  inflected  passive  form  in 
1,2  could,  but  unfortunately  need  not,  speak  for  a  relatively  early  date.  Some 
traces  of  Hindi  or  another  New  Indo-Aiyan  language  of  North  India  are  also 
found  in  the  other  texts,  but  maybe  only  because  of  the  linguistic  affiliation  of 
the  scribe  of  our  codex.  Specialists  on  the  languages  of  North  India  may  be 
able  to  find  out  more  about  that.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  anything  about  the 
age  of  Texts  IHV. 

Text  V  arouses  our  special  interest  because  of  the  similarity  of  its  title 
with  the  Kalacakratantra.  As  one  of  the  best-known  Tantric  systems  of  late 
Buddhism,  the  Kalacakratantra  cycle  was  paid  attention  to  also  by  Hindu 
authors,  especially  in  Northwest  India.  The  great  Kashmirian  philosopher 
Abhinavagupta  (c.  1000  A.D.)  made  use  of  it  in  his  Tanträloka ,14  Moreover, 


14  Abhinavagupta,  Tantr aloka  4  and  16.  Cf.  Jean  NaUDOU,  Les  bouddhistes  kasmïriens 
au  moyen  âge ,  Paris  1968,  125;  Navjivan  RASTOGI,  Introduction  to  the  Tanträloka.  A  Study 
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the  Kälacakra  cycle  is  especially  famous  for  its  astronomical  teachings,15 
which,  of  course,  were  also  used  astrologically.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
not  so  improbable  that  our  Text  V,  which  is  definitely  astrological,  has  some 
roots  in  the  Buddhist  Kälacakra  cycle.  This  would  mean  that  its  roots  go  back 
to  the  time  between  the  tenth  and  the  twelfth  century  A.D.  when  the  Kälacakra 
system  flourished  in  India,  before  Indian  Buddhism  was  nearly  extinguished 
by  the  Muslim  invaders  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  A.D. 

The  geographical  region  of  origin  of  our  texts  is  most  probably  North¬ 
west  India,  not  only  because  of  the  language  of  Text  I  and  the  possible  connec¬ 
tions  of  Text  V  with  the  Buddhist  Kälacakra  system,  which  was  well-known 
to  Hindu  circles  in  Kashmir,  but  also  because  of  the  fact  that  the  only  known 
manuscript  of  the  codex  is  located  in  Jammu.  The  texts  may  originate  directly 
from  (a  non-Dardic  speaking  area  of?)  Kashmir  or  from  another  region  in  the 
north-western  part  of  India. 

Edition  and  Translation  of  Text  I 

Contents.  Text  I  of  the  so-called  Dakinïkalpa  deals  with  seven  kinds  of 
fever,  each  of  which  has  its  beginning  on  one  of  the  seven  weekdays.  For  each 
weekday/sickness  the  following  information  is  given: 

(1)  The  symptoms  and  the  duration  of  the  fever. 

(2)  The  source  of  the  infection.  This  is  in  all  seven  cases  described  as  an 
involuntary  meeting  with  other  persons  or  ghosts  causing  damage. 

(3)  The  place  of  the  infection:  nearly  always  a  sacred  or  numinous  place. 

(4)  The  therapy  in  the  form  of  offerings  (mostly  animal  sacrifices)  to  differ¬ 
ent  deities. 

We  can  see  from  the  table  given  on  p.  61  that  most  information  about  the 
sicknesses  and  their  therapies  are  magico-religious  and  correspond  to  Thite’s 
results  referred  to  above.  The  only  truly  medical  information  included  in  our 
text  is  that  about  the  symptoms  and  the  duration  of  the  fever  named  in  five  of 
the  seven  cases. 

Language.  As  already  indicated.  Text  I  is  written  in  a  mixture  of  faulty 
Sanskrit  and  a  New  Indo- Aryan  language  of  North-west  Indian  origin.  The  au¬ 
thor  seems  to  have  been  someone  knowing  some  Sanskrit  but  “thinking”,  so  to 


in  Structure,  Delhi  etc.  1987,  249f. 

15  See  e.  g.  Wilfried  PETRI,  ‘Die  Astronomie  im  Kälacakralaghutantra' ,  pp.  381-385  in: 
Helga  Uebach  and  Jampa  L.  PANGLUNG  (ed.),  Tibetan  Studies.  Proceedings  of  the  4th 
Seminar  of  the  International  Association  for  Tibetan  Studies,  Schloß  Hohenkammer  -  Munich 
1985,  München  1988. 
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say,  in  his  own  language,  which  has  not  only  been  the  source  for  several  words 
but  also  the  basis  for  the  on  the  whole  quite  “un-Sanskritic”  syntax. 

Apart  from  many  spelling  mistakes  (e.g.  1,2  dukham  for  duhkham ;  1,5 
ütvä  for  hutva\  1,6  athavï  for  atavï ),  there  are  many  words  without  case 
endings  (e.g.  1,1  drsta  for  drstä;  1,2  madhya  for  madhye)  or  with  wrong  case 
endings  (e.g.  1,1  püjyah  for  püjyä ;  1,3  veläyai  for  veläyäm).  Sandhi  rules  are 
often  not  observed  (e.g.  1,1  kastah  damtasüla  adhasira0  for  kasto  damtasülo 
’ dhahsiraJf  ;  1,2  samcära  abhüt  for  samcäro  ’ bhüt ,  udarasülah  jvara°  for 
udarasülo  jvara° ;  1,3  °puruse  ucchista0  for  °purusa  ucchista0-,  1,4  ekah  mlecchä 
anyah  for  eko  mleccho  ’nyo;  etc.). 

Other  traces  of  New  Indo-  Aryan  influence  are  to  be  found  in  omissions  of 
the  viräma  (e.g.  1,2  pasubalira  for  pasubalir ;  1,7  taträbhüta  for  taträbhüt)  or 
the  separation  of  conjunct  consonants  (e.g.  1,4  karapatam  and  karapatham  for 
karpatam ;  1,5  udapadyate  for  utpadyate ),  both  presumably  because  of  the 
silent  a  in  the  pronunciation  of  various  New  Indo-Aryan  languages.  Moreover, 
there  are  several  words  stemming  from  a  language  which  shows  points  of 
contact  with  the  Punjabi  group  of  languages  on  the  one  hand,  but  also  with  the 
(Western)  Hindi  group  on  the  other  (e.g.  1,1  äve  tä  ‘if  it  comes,  then \jânanï 
‘to  be  known’,  ï  ‘this’,  isakä  ‘of  this’,  bakkarä  ‘he-goat’;  1,2  hoya  to  ‘if  it 
arises,  then’),  as  well  as  other  language  groups  of  North  or  West  India  (e.g.  the 
imperative  ending  u  in  1,3).  One  word  (1,1  tabakhi)  might  have  a  meaning 
relating  it  to  Kashmiri.  However,  I  shall  not  investigate  the  question  of 
language  further,  since  this  is  not  my  main  field  of  research.  I  have  tried  to 
identify  and  translate  all  forms  and  words  in  a  manner  giving  sense  to  the  text, 
and  for  the  rest,  I  hope  that  this  publication  might  inspire  linguists  to  add  what 
is  necessary. 

Verbal  constructions.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the  predicates  in  the 
first  paragraphs  of  each  section.  As  these  paragraphs  deal  with  the  reasons  for 
the  respective  fevers,  they  are  antecedent  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  text.  If 
we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  introductory  part  of  each  paragraph  which 
tells  us,  as  far  as  true  Sanskrit  forms  are  concerned,16  in  the  simple  present 
which  weekday’s  fever  is  going  to  be  described  (i.e.  1,3  utpadyate ,  ms.:  udara- 
padyate;  1,4  grhyate',  1,5  utpadyate ,  ms.:  udapadyate ;  1,6  utpadyate ;  1,7 
grhyate),  then  we  can  see  that  in  the  first  paragraphs  the  following  three  kinds 
of  predicates  are  used,  all  of  which  designate  the  antecedence  of  the  incidents 
and  situations  described: 


16  In  1,1  and  1,2  we  have  the  New  Indo-Aryan  subjunctive  forms  ave  and  hoya  res¬ 
pectively. 
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1)  predicated  past  participles: 

1.1  drsta  ...  jânanï  ‘is  (to  be)  known  as  [having  been]  seen’;17 1,2  gatah 
‘went’;  1,3  bhuktavat  ‘ate’, praptah  ‘was  incurred’, prapannah  ‘got  into’; 
etc., 

2)  past  tense  forms  (mostly  aorist  third  person)  of  A>hü  and  \/as: 

1.2  samcära  abhüt  ‘there  was  a  concourse’;  1,6  devageham  âsït  (ms.: 
äset)  ‘a  temple  was  (there)’  tatra  bhütä  abhavat  ‘ bhütas  were  there’;  1,7 
bhütah  taträbhüt  (ms.:  taträbhütd)  ‘there  was  a  bhüta  in  that  place’, 

3)  both  together,  i.  e.  periphastic  constructions  with  abhüt  as  copula: 

1,4  dvau  bhütau  sthitau  abhüt  for  ‘two  ghosts  were  present’,  samägatah 
abhüt  ‘arrived’;  1,5  gatah  abhüt  ‘went’. 

Concerning  participles  with  or  without  copula  in  the  function  of  the 
predicate,  J.S.  SPEIJER18  writes: 

‘Sometimes  participles  are  expressive  of  the  chief  predicate.  In  this 
case,  auxiliaries  are  often  wanted  to  denote  the  person  or  the  tense 
or  the  nature  of  the  action.  The  combination  of  participle  and  auxi¬ 
liary  effects  a  kind  of  periphrastic  conjugation,  which  sometimes 
has  an  emphatic  character,  and  sometimes  serves  to  express  special 
shades  of  tenses  or  moods,  not  to  be  pointed  out  by  mere  flexion.  ’ 

This  use  of  the  periphrastic  passive,  mostly  with  forms  of  \/as  and  vbhü,  is 
known  from  Vedic  times  onwards.19  In  an  article  on  the  predicated  past  parti¬ 
ciple  especially  in  Vedic  language,20  Stephanie  W.  Jamison  reminds  us  of 
‘the  grammatical  orthodoxy  concerning  the  past  participle  plus 
copula  in  Classical  Sanskrit:  that  the  copula  does  not  ordinarily 
appear  with  the  3rd  person,  but  that  there  must  be  a  surface  ex¬ 
pression  of  person  for  non-3rd  persons,  either  a  pronoun  ...  or  a 
present  tense  copula  ....  Past  tense  copulas  do  not  ordinarily  appear, 
since  present  asmi ,  asi ,  etc.  plus  past  participle  have  the  force  of  a 
past.’21 


17  In  this  case  the  past  participle  is  combined  with  a  New  Indo-Aryan  verbal  noun-cum- 
participle  in  the  function  of  a  Sanskrit  participium  necessitatis. 

18  Sanskrit  Syntax,  Leiden  1886,  §376. 

19  Cf.  e.g.  Berthold  DELBRÜCK,  Altindische  Syntax,  Halle  (Saale)  1888,  392f. 

20  ‘The  Tense  of  the  Predicated  Past  Participle  in  Vedic  and  Beyond’,  lndo-lranian 
Journal  33,  1990,  1-19.  For  this  reference  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Werba. 

21  Op.  cit.,  p.  2.  As  JAMISON  herself  concedes  (note  4  ad  loc.),  there  are  ‘a  few  examples 
of  aorist  and  perfect  copulas  with  the  past  participle  in  later  Sanskrit’  quoted  by  SPEIJER,  §376 
II;  one  of  the  examples,  however,  is  from  the  Mahäbhärata.  Some  more  examples  have  been 
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Regarding  both  these  points,  our  examples  of  periphrastic  constructions, 
e.g.  1,5  gatah  abhüt ,  deviate  from  ordinary  Classical  Sanskrit  usage.22  Firstly, 
they  are  in  the  third  person  but  nevertheless  have  the  copula,  and  secondly,  the 
copula  is  in  the  past  tense.  This  usage  reminds  one  of  New  Indo- Aryan  lan¬ 
guages;23  it  could,  but  need  not  be,  a  sign  of  New  Indo- Aryan  influence  on  our 
text.  In  any  case,  the  contexts  in  which  these  combinations  of  past  tense  and 
past  participle  occur  in  our  text  show  that  what  we  have  here  are  clearly  no 
pluperfect  tenses,  in  the  same  manner  as  what  are  morphologically  pluperfect 
tenses  in  New  Indo- Aryan  languages  such  as  Hindi  or  Bengali  are  often  rather 
the  equivalents  of  English  or  German  imperfects  than  pluperfects.24 

Considerations  on  Structure.  Looking  at  the  distribution  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  predicates  used  in  the  first  paragraphs  of  each  weekday  section, 
we  can  observe  that  each  paragraph  (except  1,1  and  1,3)  has  both:  firstly  one  or 
more  predicated  past  passive  participles  and  secondly  at  least  one  abhüt  (or 
âsït,  abhavat  respectively).  The  abhüt  (etc.)  nearly  always  forms  the  last  pre¬ 
dicate  (except  1,5);  the  sentences  without  any  finite  verb  have  predicated 
participles  instead  which  in  three  of  four  cases  (1,1  and  twice  in  1,5)  are 
formed  from  or  at  least  with  participation  of  (1,1)  y/drs  ‘to  see’.  These  observa¬ 
tions  encourage  us  to  investigate  further  the  specific  use  of  the  different  kinds 
of  predicates  used  in  our  text,  especially  in  the  first  paragraphs  of  each  section. 

Regarding  the  information  the  text  gives  us  about  the  origins  of  the  dis¬ 
eases,  this  is  given  by  the  respective  first  paragraphs  of  the  weekday  sections. 
The  structures  used  are  of  three  sorts,  with  the  second  division  in  its  turn  being 
subdivided  into  two  aspects: 


collected  by  Dr.  Werba,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  share  them  with  me:  Buddhacarita  4,16c: 
tädito  ’bhüt  (padä)  ‘was  kicked  (by  her  foot)’;  Dasakumäracarita  7,6:  vijnäpito  ’bhüt  ‘was 
informed’;  ibid.  18,9:  niksipto  ’bhüt  ‘was  thrown  down’. 

22  These  rules  are  especially  true  concerning  i /gam  in  Classical  Sanskrit.  Dr.  Steiner 
kindly  informs  me  that  such  periphrastic  constructions  are  quite  common  in  Classical  Sanskrit 
drama,  see  e.g.  Harsadeva’s  Nägänanda  (Trivandrum  Sanskrit  Series  59),  ed.  T[aruvai] 
Ganapati  SÄSTRI,  Trivandrum  1917:  ägato  ’si  (. Nägänanda  3,8+  {i.e.  prose  part  after  3,8}:  p. 
166,  line  4  );  gato  'si  (5,7+:  p.  244,  line  6;  5,22+:  p.  275,  lines  12-13);  gato  ’smi  (5,32+:  p. 
292,  line  1),  gado  si  (Prakrit,  5,31+:  p.  289,  line  6),  etc.  There  are  no  periphrastic  con¬ 
structions  in  the  third  person  which  always  shows  only  the  simple  participle.  Cf.  e.  g.  gatah 
in  the  sense  of  ‘he  is  gone’  ( Nägänanda  1,17+:  p.  76,  line  5). 

23  Cf.,  for  instance,  Hindi  gayä  thä. 

24  Cf.  Colin  P.  MaSICA,  The  Indo- Aryan  Languages,  Cambridge  1991,  293:  ‘The  Past 
Perfective  is  often  equivalent  to  an  English  Simple  Past  in  Hindi  and  other  NIA  languages  (as 
well  as  to  the  Past  Perfect  as  shown).  ’ 
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1)  Place:  First  of  all,  the  sick  person  is  said  to  have  gone  to  a  certain  place 
or  to  have  done  something  there.25  The  locative  (1,2  säyamprätah  velä- 
dvayamadhya  vätikä (gh)atavïmadhye;  1,3  kuträpi  sa(m)bhäyäm\  etc.)  or 
accusative  of  direction  (1,6  at(h)avïmadhyam)  is  usually  combined  with 
a  past  passive  participle  of  an  intransitive  or  transitive  verb  (1,2, 1,5  and 
1,6  gatah ;  1,4  samägatah ;  1,5  hutvä  ...  krtam,  ms.:  ütvä  ...),  or,  excep¬ 
tionally,  with  a  past  active  participle  of  a  transitive  verb  (1,3  bhuktavat). 
In  two  cases  the  copula  abhüt  is  added  to  the  participle  (1,4  samägatah 
abhüt ;  1,5  gatah  abhüt).  This  category  of  information  is  included  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  each  weekday  description;  however,  in  1,1  and  1,7  the 
participle  is  missing  (not,  however,  the  locative). 

2a)  Presence:  The  presence  of  someone  or  something,  mostly  one  or  more 
bhütas ,  but  in  1,6  additionally  a  temple,  at  the  place  mentioned  in  1)  is 
noted.  This  information  is  always  expressed  with  abhüt  or  abhavat  or 
âsït  (ms.:  äset)  respectively;  in  one  case,  the  abhüt  is  construed  with  a 
participle  to  form  a  periphrastic  construction  (1,4  sthitau  abhüt). 

2b)  Incident:  Alternatively  to  2a),  an  incident  is  described  in  which  the  sick 
person  has  been  directly  involved:  he  sees  someone  (1,1  a  yoginî,  1,5  one 
Brahmin  woman,  seven  Brahmin  women)  or  is  touched  (1,3  by  the  dis¬ 
ease  or  by  another  man26).  This  information  again  is  expressed  with  past 
passive  participles;  in  1,1  a  New  Indo-Aryan  verbal  noun-cum-participle 
jänani  is  added. 

3)  Consequence:  Only  once,  in  1,3,  is  a  consequence  of  these  events  de¬ 
scribed  (1,3  bhayam  prapanna[h /),  -  again  with  a  past  passive  participle. 
All  other  weekday  descriptions  do  not  have  this  category,  at  least  not  at 
the  end  of  the  first  paragraph.  But  one  could  say  that  the  disease  breaking 
out  on  the  very  weekday  mentioned  is  the  consequence.  This  disease  is  in 
each  weekday  section  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  first  paragraph 
and  described  in  the  second  paragraph. 

The  table  on  p.  65  gives  the  four  categories  of  information  with  their 
respective  predicates.  It  shows  the  relatively  regular  structure  of  our  text  with 
only  some  minor  irregularities.  One  can  be  seen  in  the  missing  participle  in  the 


25  The  difference  between  the  action  in  this  case  and  what  is  described  in  2b)  is  that 
what  is  done  there  is  something  that  does  not  originate  from  the  person  concerned,  but  is,  so 
to  say,  forced  upon  him  by  external  circumstances. 

26  The  fact  that  in  all  other  weekday  sections  ghosts  or  persons  are  the  source  of  the 
disease  could  be  taken  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  interpretation  of  puruse  in  1,3  as  denoting  a 
person  different  from  the  sick  man. 
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first  category  of  1,7.  Has  it  vanished  in  the  course  of  textual  transmission?27 

Another  irregularity  can  be  seen  in  the  periphrastic  predicates  in  1,4  sam- 
ägatah  abhüt  and  1,5  gatah  abhüt  as  against  the  bare  participle  used  as  predi¬ 
cate  in  the  beginnings  of  the  other  sentences  (1,2  gatah ,  1,3  bhufctavat,  etc.), 
especially  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  all  other  abhüts  occur  in 
the  category  2a).  Are  therefore  the  first  abhüt  in  1,4  and  the  abhüt  in  1,5  to  be 
shifted  to  category  2a)  and  to  be  seen  not  as  the  last  word  of  the  first  but  as  the 
first  word  of  the  second  sentence  of  their  respective  paragraphs?28  This  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  text  indeed  removes  the  above-mentioned  structural  irregula¬ 
rities  of  the  text,  collecting,  so  to  say,  all  bare  participles  in  category  1)  and  all 
abhüt ,  abhavat  and  âsït  forms  and  constructions  in  category  2a).  However,  this 
change  is  not  possible  without  creating  new  irregularities  at  the  same  time,29 
and  therefore  I  have  decided  against  this  proposition  here. 

Our  table  shows  two  alternative  sorts  of  situations  as  producing  the  dis¬ 
ease:  on  the  one  hand  the  mere  presence  of  malevolent  ghosts  ( bhütas )  at  a 
place  where  the  sick  person  has  been  staying,  and  on  the  other  the  more  or  less 
conscious  contact  with  another  person  or  persons  by  seeing  him,  her  or  them 


27  Dr.  Werba  sees  in  the  seemingly  superfluous  locative  atarde  (here  interpreted  as 
ätarde  ‘in  a  hole’)  the  possible  result  of  a  spoilt  participle  in  accordance  with  gata  äturah 
(ms.:  gatah  ätura)  in  1,6.  The  regular  structure  of  nearly  all  the  other  sentences  could  speak 
in  favour  of  this.  For  actually  carrying  out  a  conjecture,  however,  I  do  not  see  a  possibility  in 
this  sentence  which  by  itself  gives  sense  without  any  major  change. 

28  This  alternative  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Werba.  For  the  differences  in  trans¬ 
lation  it  requires,  see  the  respective  notes  on  1,4  and  1,5. 

29  Three  arguments  against  this  are  the  following:  1.  Of  all  predicates  then  included  in 
category  2a)  and  even  of  all  predicates  of  the  whole  Text  I,  exclusively  these  three  abhüts  of 
1,4  and  1,5  would  be  in  the  beginning  and  not,  as  normal  in  our  text,  in  the  middle  or  end  of 
the  sentences.  Would  it  not  look  curious  if  all  the  three  predicates  with  irregular  initial  posi¬ 
tion  were  preceded  by  a  past  pasive  participle?  -  2.  Another  irregularity  as  a  consequence  of 
interpreting  our  three  abhüts  as  the  first  words  of  their  respective  sentences  would  be  that  in 
1,5,  the  resulting  sentence  would  be:  abhüt  tatra  tena  drstih  (read  drstä)  viprä,  literally:  ‘A 
Brahmin  woman  seen  by  him  was  there’  (unless  we  maintain  that  what  we  have  here  is  a 
relative  construction  with  the  correlative  missing:  ‘It  was  there  [that/where]  a  Brahmin 
woman  was  seen  by  him’).  This  attributive  use  of  the  participle  would  be  singular  in  the  text, 
and  would,  moreover,  not  tally  with  etasya  drstih  (read  drsta)  7  viprä [h]  (literally:  ‘Seven 
Brahmin  women  were  seen  by  this  one’),  where  the  participle  is  predicative.  -  3.  Another  ir¬ 
regularity  would  be  that  the  sentence  ‘A  Brahmin  woman  seen  by  him  was  there’  would  be 
the  only  one  in  the  text  belonging  to  both  the  categories  2a)  and  2b)  (cf.  pp.  64f.)  at  the  same 
time. 
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by  physical  contact.30  These  two  possibilities  as  well  as  the  initial  event  of 
going  to  the  place  are  expressed  in  our  text  with  different  forms  of  predicates. 
Punctual  events  (categories  1,  2b,  3)  are  expressed  by  predicative  participles, 
durative  events  by  finite  forms  of  \lbhü  or  \ /as,  while  periphrastic  forms 
(category  2a)  have  been  used  in  either  case. 

The  edition  of  the  text.  The  edition  and  translation  of  Text  I  of  the 
Dakimkalpa  has  been  made  according  to  the  following  rules:  Since  the  text 
does  not  conform  to  the  grammatical  rules  of  classical  Sanskrit,  the  edited  text 
is  given  unchanged  according  to  the  manuscript.  All  major  emendations 
necessary  to  render  those  portions  of  the  text  which  seem  to  be  in  corrupted 
Sanskrit  into  correct  Sanskrit  are  listed  in  the  critical  apparatus  in  smaller 
letters  below  the  main  text;  the  readings  of  the  manuscript  are  in  italics,  and 
suggested  correct  equivalents  follow  these. 

Minor  additions  and  deletions  which  could  be  included  in  the  main  text 
without  changing  it  have  been  added  using  the  following  brackets: 

[  ]  additions  against  the  manuscript  (also,  in  the  English  translation,  addi¬ 
tions  necessary  for  understanding  the  contents  of  the  text), 

(  )  deletions  against  the  manuscript. 

All  other  additions  and  deletions  are  to  be  found  in  smaller  print  under  the 
main  text. 

I  should  like  to  emphasise  here  that  all  changes  of  the  text  through 
brackets,  as  well  as  the  critical  apparatus,  are  meant  as  help  for  understanding 
the  text  according  to  the  reading  which  for  me  seems  to  be  the  most  appropri¬ 
ate,  and  not  as  actual  emendations.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  many  of 
the  seeming  mistakes  have  been  meant  to  be  just  as  they  are  by  the  author. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  overview  over  the  structure  and  the  selection  of 
themes  dealt  with  in  each  paragraph  (cf.  also  the  two  tables  above),  each  new 
subject  has  received  a  new  line  in  the  edited  text  as  well  as  in  the  translation. 

Gaps  in  the  text  of  the  manuscript  itself  indicate  the  end  of  a  sentence. 
They  have  as  a  rule  been  replaced  in  the  edition  by  a  period  sign  or,  at  times, 
by  a  comma.  Missing,  misplaced  or  problematical  gaps  are  marked  in  the 
edition  and  in  some  cases  additionally  discussed  in  the  footnotes. 

Probable  cases  of  elision  of  a  in  the  pronunciation  of  New  Indo-Aryan 
words  have  been  neglected;  a  has  therefore  been  retained  throughout. 


30  See  also  note  25.  Concerning  1,3,  there  are  also  translations  possible  which  rather 
exclude  the  involvement  of  a  second  person. 
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L  Varasaptadosa/Jvaropacara31 
Text  I:  Harm  of  the  Seven  Weekdays/Treatment  of  Fever 

‘<la>  OM  srïganesây a  namah. 

11  at  ha  värasaptadosa  likhyate. 

ii  °dosa  likhyate :  °doso  likhyate/°dosa  likhyante/°dosam  [pustakam]  likhyate. 

'Om!  Homage  to  Lord  Ganesa. 

“Now  the  Harm  of  the  Seven  Weekdays  is  being  written. 

1, 1 .  Adityavära/Itavära  -  Sunday 

xätäre  täpa  äve  ta  yoginï  drsta  uttaradisä  jalanikata  jänani. 

xxdasadinatâ  ï  kastah  damtasüla  adhasiratabakhïdukhe  lütädikasta  hasta- 

pädädikastah. 

misakä  upäya  bakvarä  märanä.  kumârï  5  7  püjyah.  [1] 

i  drsta:  drsta,  uttaradisä :  uttaradisi  (or  uttaradisäyäm),  °nikata:  °nikatam  or  °nikate. 

ii  kastah :  kasto,  damtasüla  adhasiratabakhïdukhe :  damtasülo  ’dhahsirastabakhi- 
duhkhe,  °kasta :  °kasto.  iii  bakvarä:  bakkaiä,  püjyah:  püjyä. 

‘If  the  fever  comes  on  Sunday,32  then  a  yoginï  is  (to  be)  known33  as  [having 
been]  seen  [by  the  sick  person]  in  the  northern  direction  near  water. 

"For34  ten  days  this  affliction35  [lasts]:  toothache,  suffering  due  to  a  drooping 
head36  and  intestinal  sickness37,  affliction  through  cutaneous  disease38  etc.. 


31  Colophon  title  of  this  text,  see  above,  introduction. 

32  Stare  is  obviously  related  to  Hindi  itavära  (=  Skt.  ädityavära ),  but  used  with  the 
Sanskrit  locative  suffix,  in  accordance  with  most  of  the  other  names  of  days  in  this  text. 

33  jänani :  Note  the  adjectival  use  of  the  so-called  verbal  noun  or  infinitive.  This  usage 
is  also  known  in  Hindi  (though  today  rare  except  with  dpaf)\  cf.  Kämatäprasäda  Guru,  Himdï 
vyäkarana  (Sästravijnäna  Gramthamälä  1),  8th  reprint,  Kâsl  V.S.  2022,  271  (§372). 

34  tä  here  probably  is  a  New  Indo-Aryan  equivalent  of  tävat  (see  1,4  and  1,5),  or  else 
derives  ultimately  from  Persian  (though  note  its  postpositional  use  then),  whereas  in  äve  tä 
we  have  an  equivalent  of  Hindi  to. 

35  Since  several  diseases  follow,  it  bears  consideration  whether  we  should  not  translate: 
‘these  afflictions’.  This  would  mean  that  the  New  Indo-Aryan  plural  kasta  (with  mute  a  at  the 
end,  and  similar  in  form  to  the  singular)  was  “Sanskritised”  incorrectly  into  a  singular. 

36  This  probably  means  that  the  person  is  unable  to  keep  his  head  upright. 

37  Arabo-Persian  tabaq  in  New  Indo-Aryan  usually  means  ‘dish,  bowl’  or  the  like,  but 
also  ‘surface;  heap’  and  so  on.  George  Abraham  GRIERSON,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Kâshmïrï 
Language,  compiled  partly  from  materials  left  by  the  late  Pandita  Isvara  Kaula  (Bibliotheca 
IndicaN.S.  1405),  Calcutta  1915-1932  (four  parts),  962b,  also  lists  ‘a  certain  severe  disease 
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affliction  of  hands,  feet,  etc. 

lllThe  remedy  for  this  is  to  kill39  a  he-goat40.41  Kumar!42  is  to  be  worshipped  57 
[times]43. 


1,2.  Somavara  -  Monday 

1 somaväre  jvara  hoya  to  säyamprätah  (.)  velädvayamadhya  vätikä (gh)atavï- 
madhye  gatah.  tatränekabhütapisäcädinäm  samcära  abhüt. 

11 udarasülah  jvarahastapädädidu[h jkham. 
mekädasapurusesu  vetälaprltyartham  pasubalir(a)  deve.  [2] 

i  jvara :  jvaro,  °madhya :  °madhye,  °pisäcädinäm :  °pisäcädlnäm,  samcära  abhüt : 
samcäro  ’bhüt.  ii  udarasülah :  udarasülo. 


involving  intestinal  tumour’.  Though  here  this  specialised  meaning  cannot  be  assumed,  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  affliction  lasts  only  for  some  days,  tabaql  (the  derivative  suffix  ï  could  be 
Persian  as  well  as  Indo- Aryan)  too  could  refer  to  something  similar,  maybe  some  more  gene¬ 
ral  affliction  of  the  intestines,  as  has  been  assumed  here.  But  Persian  dictionaries  also  give  the 
meaning  ‘vulva’  for  tabaq  (cf.  e.g.  F.  Steingass,  A  Comprehensive  Persian-English  Diction¬ 
ary.  Including  the  Arabic  Words  and  Phrases  to  be  met  with  in  Persian  Literature.  Being 
Johnson  and  Richardson  ’s  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English  Dictionary  Revised,  Enlarged,  and 
Entirely  Reconstructed,  reprinted  Beirut  1975,  809a);  so  one  may  debate  whether  here  an 
affliction  of  the  vulva  or  (as  words  denoting  the  vulva  and  the  anus  may  interchange  in  many 
languages)  the  anus  might  be  meant.  Anyway,  the  fact  that  tabaq(ï)  as  a  loan-word  in  New 
Indo-Aryan  does  not  as  a  rule  seem  to  refer  to  a  disease,  but  is  or  was  found  in  such  a 
meaning  in  Kashmiri  (and  so  maybe  also  in  neighbouring  languages),  does  seem  to  point  to 
a  north-western  origin  of  this  text  too. 

38  The  primary  meaning  ‘spider’  of  lütä  might  also  be  considered.  As  to  the  disease  lütâ. 
Monier  MONIER-WlLLIAMS,  A  Sanskiit-English  Dictionary,  Oxford  1899,  905c  writes:  ‘a 
kind  of  cutaneous  disease  (said  to  be  produced  by  the  moisture  from  a  spider)’,  with  only  the 
Räjatarahgini  as  a  source,  which  could  be  taken  as  further  proof  of  our  text’s  north-western 
origin.  But  Prof.  Das  informs  me  that  the  disease  lütä  is  known  to  medical  texts  too. 

39  On  n  cf.  the  retroflexed  forms  from  western  and  northern  New  Indo-Aryan  languages 
e.g.  in  R.L.  TURNER,  A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Indo-Aryan  Languages,  Oxford  etc. 
1966,  no.  10066  (also  in  Hit  Addenda  and  Corrigenda,  edited  by  J.C.  Wright,  London  1985). 

40  bakkarä  is  an  obvious  emendation  for  bakvarä,  as  the  ligatures  kv  and  kk  are  often 
confused  or  even  identical  in  Devanägari  manuscripts.  Note  that  the  doubling  of  the  con¬ 
sonant  k  in  bakk°  is  more  reminiscent  of  Punjabi  or  Lahnda  than  Hindi. 

41  This  sentence  is  purely  New  Indo-Aryan  with  no  Sanskrit  elements  (except  for  the 
tatsama  word  upäya ). 

42  Kumäri  is  a  name  of  the  goddess  Durga.  It  cannot  be  excluded,  however,  that  here  the 
worship  of  a  young  maiden  is  meant:  ‘a  kumäri' . 

43  This  translation  of  the  number  57  is  only  a  guess. 
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‘If  the  fever  arises  on  Monday,  then  [he]  went  in  the  evening  or  the  morning 
between  the  two  times  of  day  (i.e.  in  the  evening  or  morning  twilight)  into  the 
garden  or  the  forest.  There  was  a  concourse  of  many  bhütas ,  pisäcas  etc.  there 
[at  that  time]. 

“[This  affliction  consists  of]  stomach-ache,  fever,  suffering  in  hands,  feet  etc. 
“‘An  animal  sacrifice  is  offered44  amongst45  eleven  men  to  please  the  vetälas. 

1,3.  Bhaumavära  -  Tuesday 

'bhaumavära  jvara  udarapadyate,  ätura[h]  kuträpi  sa(m)bhäyäm  bhuktavat[.] 
sa  puruse  ucchistaveläyäm  präptah.  tatraiva  bhayam  prapannafh y46. 

“ asthisülam  udarasülam  mahäbhayam  dinäni  sapta(h),  athavä  mäsam  1. 
xntadartham  tamdulam  annam  tailamäsa(m)m  annam  tailafm]  upäu.  7 
e<lb>katra  päviyitväO kuträpi  devasthänam  samvibhajya  deyam.  3 

i  bhaumavära :  bhaumaväre,  udarapadyate :  utpadyate,47  bhuktavat :  bhuktavän. 
puruse :  purusa.  ii  asthisülam :  asthisülam,  saptah  athavä :  saptäthavä.  iii  tamdulam : 
tandulam,  päviyitvä:  päcayitva,  devasthänam :  devasthäne. 

‘[If]  the  fever  comes  up  on  Tuesday,  [then]  the  sick  man  ate  somewhere  at  an 
assembly.  It  (the  fever)  was  incurred  in  the  man  at  the  time  of  (i.e.  when  he 
was  in  the  state  of)  impurity  after  eating  [and  before  washing].49  Just  then  he 


44  Though  deve  looks  like  an  active  optative  form,  the  preceding  nominative  and  the 
Sanskrit  deyam  in  exactly  the  same  place  in  the  next  section  (1,3)  make  it  seem  more  probable 
that  what  we  have  here  is  actually  an  old  inflected  passive;  similar  forms  are  indeed  found  in 
older  New  Indo- Aryan,  though  in  the  majority  of  the  modem  languages  the  inflected  passive, 
at  least  in  a  garb  similar  to  the  above,  has  died  out  except  for  some  rudimentary  remnants. 
This  could  be  useful  for  dating  our  text.  However,  according  to  Prof.  Mishra  passive  forms 
such  as  the  above  still  exist  in  Hindi  dialects.  Should  this  indeed  be  the  case,  then  the  mere 
existence  of  this  form  could  by  itself  not  be  used  as  a  criterion  for  dating  the  text. 

45  The  translation  strives  to  be  as  ambiguous  as  the  original.  But  cf.  manusyanavakena 
in  1,5;  this  could  speak  for  translating  with  ‘through’  or  ‘by’  here. 

46  Also  possible:  prapanna[m] . 

47  See  e.g.  1,6, i. 

48  The  interpretation  pävayitvä  ‘having  cleaned,  purified’,  which  requires  less  emenda¬ 
tion,  does  not  make  sense  here. 

49  For  this  translation  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Srinivasan.  Though  this  seems  to  be  the 
most  elegant  solution,  one  might  also  consider  translating:  ‘He  (i.e.  the  patient)  was  reached 
(i.e.  attained  [by  the  disease]  or  touched  [by  another  man])  when  the  man  (the  patient  or  the 
other  person)  was  at  the  time  of  impurity  after  eating.’  In  that  case  syntactically  the 
construction  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent  of  *purusa  ucchiste  (sati),  or  as  a 
parallel  to  *purusa  ucchistamätre.  On  the  locative  absolute  construction  {purusa  ucchista- 
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got  into  danger.50 

“[There  are]  pain  in  the  bones,  pain  in  the  belly,  [and]  great  danger51  for  seven 
days  or  else  for  one  month. 

lllFor  this  one  must  prepare52  rice  food,  oily  bean53  food,  and  oil.  Having 
cooked  [all  this]  together  7  [times],54  it  is  to  be  offered  somewhere  at  a  temple 
after  having  divided  [it].55 

1,4.  Budhavära  -  Wednesday 

1 budhaväre  jvaranäya  grhyatef, ]  smasänamadhye  samägatah  (.)  abhüt,  yatra 
dvau  bhütau  sthitauC)  abhüt,  ekah(.)  mlecchä anyah(.)vipra[h.] 
npädasülam(.)  damtasülam  dasa  dinäni  tävat. 


veläyäm)  cf.  also  J.S.  SPEUER  (see  note  18),  §367:  ‘It  is  not  necessary,  that  the  predicate  of  the 
absolute  locative  be  a  participle.  It  may  be  also  a  noun  (adjective  or  substantive).’  One  could 
also  consider  emending  the  text  to  read  sa  purusenocchistaveläyäm  (i.e.  purusena  ucchista- 
veläyäm)  präptah ,  which  would  then  mean:  ‘He  was  reached  (i.e.  touched)  by  a  man  at  the 
time  of  impurity  after  eating’,  it  in  this  case  also  being  unclear  who  is  in  the  state  of  impurity. 
Or  else  one  could  take  puruse  to  stand  for  the  instrumental  (which  would  do  away  with  the 
need  for  emending  the  text),  in  this  connection  pointing  to  ekädasapurusesu  in  1,2;  the  trans¬ 
lation  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case.  See  also  note  26. 

50  Or,  if  we  read  prapannajm]  (=  prapanna[ m ])  :  ‘Just  then  danger  was  attained.’ 

51  Alternative  translation:  ‘great  fear’.  The  translation  ‘great  danger’  follows  bhayam  in 
the  preceding  sentence. 

52  Or  else  simply:  ‘Prepare’.  The  use  of  the  imperative  ending  u  is  well-known  from  late 
Middle  Indo-Aryan  and  the  transition  stage  to  New  Indo-Aryan;  cf.  e.g.  Ganesh  Vasudev 
TaGARE,  Historical  Grammar  of  Apabhramsa,  reprinted  Delhi/Varanasi/Patna/Madras  1987, 
297ff,  Subhadra  Kumar  SEN,  Proto-New  Indo-Aryan ,  Calcutta  1973,  90.  In  New  Indo-Aryan, 
too,  it  is  relatively  wide-spread  both  in  time  and  area;  see  on  this  e.g.  S.H.  KELLOGG,  A 
Grammar  of  the  Hindi  Language  ...  ,  first  Indian  edition,  New  Delhi  1972,  299,  315,  346, 
John  BEAMES,  A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Aryan  Languages  of  India  ...,  second 
Indian  reprint,  New  Delhi  1970,  III,  108.  It  thus  cannot  be  used  as  a  criterion  for  dating  our 
text.  -  Concerning  the  New  Indo-Aryan  viipä  ‘to  produce,  create’  (=  Skt.  causative 
utpädayati),  cf  Monika  THIEL-HORSTMANN,  Crossing  the  Ocean  of  Existence:  Braj  Bhäsä 
Religious  Poetry  from  Rajasthan.  A  Reader,  Wiesbaden  1983,  156,  s.v.  upä-  (from  Dädü 
Dayäl’s  säkhis).  This  last  reference  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Steiner. 

53  tailamäsa  is  probably  the  same  as  mâsataila  ‘an  oily  preparation  from  beans’. 

54  This  translation  of  the  numeral  seems  to  give  the  most  sense  here. 

55  One  could  also  consider  translating:  ‘Having  cooked  [all  this]  together,  it  is  to  be 
offered  somewhere  at  a  temple  after  having  divided  [it]  7  [times]  (i.e.  into  seven  parts).’ 
Though  this  seems  to  make  better  sense  than  the  translation  further  above,  the  position  of  the 
numeral  tends  to  speak  for  the  former  translation. 
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msvetakar(a)patarn  vä  krsnakarapathamO  dharmakäryam[.]  etatkrte  sata- 
subham  bhavati.  4 

i  jvaranäya :  jvaranayo  or  jvaranäyo,  samägatah  abhüt :  samägato  ’bhüt,  sthitau 
abhüt :  sthitäv  abhütäm,  ekah  mlecchä  any  ah  vipra :  eko  mleccho  ’nyo  viprah.  iii 
krsnakarapatham :  krsnakarpatam,  bhavati :  bhavati. 

‘The  course  of  fever  on  Wednesday  is  [now]  taken  up.56  [He]  arrived  in  the 
midst  of  a  cremation  ground  where  two  ghosts  were  present,  one  [of  them]  a 
mleccha,51  the  other  one  a  Brahmin.58 
“[There  are]  pain  in  the  feet  and  toothache  for59  ten  days. 

“‘[To  prepare]  a  white  garment60  or61  a  black  garment  is  a  religious  duty.  When 
this  is  done,  it  becomes  hundred[-fold]  auspicious. 

1,5.  Guruvära  -  Thursday 

1 guruväsare  jvara  udapadyate,  samdhyäsamaye  unnatavrksatalam  gatahO 
abhüt [. ]  tatra  tena  drstih  (.)  viprâ[. ]  athavâ pânîyasamîpam  agnim  ütvä  snä- 
nam  krtam.  etasya  drstih  7  viprä[h]. 

utatraiva  madhyä[h]ne  veläyai  manusyanavakena  krsnapasu(h.)bali[h ]62  kär- 
yah  dinavimsakam  tävat.  tato  api  samdehah.  (7 )[5] 


56  One  could  also  consider  keeping  the  reading  jvaranäya  and  translating:  ‘[If  he]  is 
seized  for  feverishness  (i.e.  so  as  to  be  feverish),  [then]  ...\jvarana  would  obviously  be  a 
nomen  actionis,  similar  to  jvalana\  on  the  dative  cf.  J.S.  SPEIJER  (see  note  18),  §91:  ‘In  short, 
in  Sanskrit  datives  of  nomina  actionis  ( bhâvavacanâni )  do  often  duty  of  infinitives.’  What 
speaks  against  this  is  not  only  that  we  would  have  to  assume  here  a  word  otherwise  not 
found,  in  a  rather  uncommon  construction  to  boot,  but  also  jvaranayah  in  1,7  and,  generally, 
the  fact  that  each  weekday  section  of  Text  I  is  introduced  by  an  announcement  of  this  kind; 
cf.  also  the  remarks  on  antecedence  on  p.  60. 

5  Probably  someone  not  within  the  fold  of  the  same  religious  system  (‘Hinduism’).  Or 
could  an  outcast  be  meant? 

58  One  could  also  consider  dividing  the  last  three  sentences  thus:  smasänamadhye  samä¬ 
gatah.  abhüt  yatra  dvau  bhûtau  sthitau.  abhüt  ekah  mlecchä  anyah  vipra :  ‘He  arrived  in  the 
midst  of  a  cremation  ground.  It  was  [there]  where  two  bhütas  were  present.  It  was  [the  case 
that]  one  [of  them  was]  a  mleccha ,  the  other  one  a  Brahmin.’  See,  however,  p.  66. 

59  tävat  here  is  clearly  used  like  similar  New  Indo- Aryan  postpositions. 

60  See  the  New  Indo-Aryan  derivatives  of  karpata  listed  by  R.L.  TURNER  (see  note  39), 
no.  2871  (also  in  the  Addenda  and  Corrigenda). 

61  The  position  of  vä  ‘or’  is  similar  to  that  in  New  Indo-Aryan. 

62  The  position  of  the  visarga  seems  to  have  been  shifted  from  balih  to  pasuh  as  the 
result  of  a  scribal  error. 
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i  udapadyate:  utpadyate,  gatah  ab hüt:  gato  ’bhüt,  drstih  viprä:  drstä  viprä/vipräh, 
agnim  ütvä:  agnim  hutvä,  drstih  7  viprä:  drstäh  7  vipräh.  ii  veläyai:  veläyäm, 
krsna°:  krsna0,  käryah:  käryo,  tato  api:  tato  ’pi. 

‘[If]  the  fever  comes  up  on  Thursday,  [then  he]  went  at  the  time  of  twilight 
under  a  high  tree.  There  a  Brahmin  woman63  was  seen64  by  him.65  Or  else,  after 
having  sacrificed  into  a  fire  near  the  water,  a  bath  was  taken.  7  Brahmin 
women66  were  seen  by  this  one.67 

“In  this  very  regard  at  noon  time  a  group  of  nine  people  should  perform  a 
sacrifice  of  a  black  animal  for68  twenty  days.  Even  after  that  there  is  doubt 
[whether  there  will  be  success]. 

r 

1,6.  Sukravära  -  Friday 

lsukr aväre  jvara  utpadyate,  athavïmadhyam  grämädau  kuträpi  gata(h.)  ätu- 
ra[h]69[.]  tatrekam  devageham  âset()  marge [.]  tatra  bhütâ  abhavat. 
"tatraiväkasmätC)  säla(m)pasubali[h]  kä<2a>ryah.  6 

i  athavf:  atavï°,  tatrekam:  tatraikam,  äset:  âsït,  bhütâ  abhavat:  bhütâ  abhavan.  ii. 
°kasmät  sâla°:  °kasmâc  châla0. 

‘[If]  the  fever  comes  up  on  Friday,  [then]  the  sick  person  went  to  a  forest 


63  It  is  unclear  whether  one  may  assume  a  sandhi  in  the  manuscript  between  viprä  and 
athavä  or  not.  In  the  former  case  we  would  have  several  Brahmins  (or  Brahmin  women,  if 
drstih  is  feminine;  see  below),  in  the  latter  one  Brahmin  woman.  I  have  chosen  to  give  the 
translation  ‘a  Brahmin  woman’  on  the  assumption  that  drsti  is  indeed  feminine,  and  that  in 
the  case  of  a  plural  number  of  women  a  number  would  have  been  specified  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  case.  However,  the  translations  ‘Brahmins’  and  ‘Brahmin  women’  instead  of  ‘a  Brahmin 
woman’  remain  possible. 

64  drsti  could  have  been  erroneously  taken  to  be  the  feminine  of  drsta. 

65  One  could  also  consider  dividing  the  last  two  sentences  thus: ...  samdhyâsamaye  un- 
natavrksatalam  gatah.  abhüt  tatra  tena  drstih  viprä:  ‘[then  he]  went  at  the  time  of  twilight 
under  a  high  tree.  It  was  there  [where]  a  Brahmin  woman  was  seen  by  him.’  See,  however, 

p.  66. 

66  Here  again  I  presuppose  that  drsti  is  indeed  feminine;  otherwise,  one  could  also  trans¬ 
late:  ‘7  Brahmins’. 

67  etasya  is  used  here  as  a  subjective  genitive;  see  SPEIJER  (cf.  note  18),  §  1 14. 

68  Cf.  tävat  in  1,4. 

69  Another  case  of  “shifting  visarga”;  compare  krsnapasuh  bali  in  1,5  above. 
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somewhere  near70  a  village  etc.  A  temple  was  there  on  the  way.71  Bhütas  were 
there. 

"Exactly  there  a  sacrifice  of  a  domestic  animal72  is  to  be  offered  at  once.73 

f 

1,7.  Sanivara  -  Saturday 

1 saniväre  jvaranayah  grhyatej. ]  atavïmadhye  marge  smasânasamïpe,  atarde 
bhütah  (.)  tatrâbhüt(a) pânïyasamïpe  bhavânîvrksamülej. ] 
nudarasülam  dina  7  mäsadyai  2. 

mkrsnapasubalir  deyah,  mâ(m)sânnam  deyam[.]  subham  bhavatï.  [7] 

i  jvaranayah:  jvaranayo,  smasânasamïpe  atarde'.  smasânasamipa  âtarde,  bhütah’. 
bhütas.  ii  dina :  dinäni,  mäsadyai'.  mâsadvayam.  iii  krsna° :  krsna°,  bhavatï :  bhavati. 

‘The  course  of  the  fever  [beginning]  on  Saturday  is  [now]  taken  up.  On  a  path 
in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  in  a  hole74  near  a  cremation  ground,  there  was  a  bhüta 
in  that  place,  near  the  water  at  the  root  of  a  Bhaväni75  tree. 

"Stomach-ache  [arises]  for  7  days  [or]  for  two  [times]  two  months.76 

"‘A  sacrifice  of  a  black  animal  is  to  be  offered.  Food  of  beans77  is  to  be  offered. 


70  An  attempt  to  translate  the  locative,  which  seems  to  refer  to  the  environs  of  the 
village. 

71  One  could  also  consider  reading  äset  as  äsret  and  translating:  ‘There  he  entered  a 
temple  on  the  way.’  But  this  requires  more  emending. 

72  This  could  refer  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  dog,  or  maybe  a  cat  (cf.  sälämrga  and  sälävrka), 
in  any  case  to  an  animal  living  in  or  coming  into  the  house,  i.e.  not  domesticated  in  the  same 
manner  as  cattle,  goats,  or  the  like. 

73  This  meaning  of  akasmät  has  to  be  assumed  here.  It  is  not  found  in  Sanskrit  diction¬ 
aries,  and  also  not  in  most  Hindi  dictionaries.  However,  the  meaning  tatksana  ‘at  once’  for  a- 

f 

kasmät  is  given  in:  SYAMASUNDARADÄSA  (chief  ed.),  Himdï  sabdasägara.  Prathama  bhäga, 
2nd  printing  of  the  revised  and  corrected  new  edition,  Varanasi  1986,  65b.  Could  we  there¬ 
fore  have  New  Indo- Aryan  influence  here? 

74  Concerning  atarde  (read  here  as  ätarde ),  see  also  note  27. 

75 1  have  not  been  able  to  find  such  a  tree  name  mentioned  anywhere.  Could  we  actually 
have  a  mistake  for  bhava(n)tï  =  bhava(n)ti  here?  Then  we  would  have  to  translate:  ‘...  there 
was  a  bhüta  (maybe  in  the  sense  of:  there  were  bhütas ?)  in  that  place.  It/They  tend  to  be  near 
water  at  the  root  of  a  tree.’ 

76  Should  °dyai  2  be  just  the  result  of  an  erroneous  duplication,  however,  then  the  trans¬ 
lation  would  be:  ‘for  two  months’. 

77  One  could  also  consider  emending  to  mämsännam  ‘food  (scil.  a  dish)  of  meat’,  which 
would  then  probably  refer  to  cooked  meat.  However,  the  s  makes  it  more  likely  that 
mäsännam  is  correct. 
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Good  fortune  arises. 

Hti  jvaro  upacära. 

i  jvaro  upacära :  jvaropacärah. 

‘Thus  the  Treatment  of  Fever. 
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Ronald  Eric  Emmerick 


The  India  Office  Library  manuscript  Ch  ii.003  is  a  typical  Sammel- 
handschrift ,  containing  a  number  of  texts.  Their  number  is  not  quite  clear.  It  is 
probable  that  it  contains  parts  at  least  of  four  texts  rather  than  three  as  I 
suggested  earlier  (Emmerick  1992,  p.  60)  since  the  word  siddham  precedes 
four  sections:  it  occurs  at  44rl,  47v4,  88vl,  and  105r2.  Whereas  Text  1  con¬ 
tains  Sanskrit  and  Khotanese  alternating  phrase  by  phrase,  in  Text  2-4  the 
Khotanese  rendering  follows  the  complete  Sanskrit  text  of  each  prescription. 
The  texts  also  differ  with  respect  to  their  contents.  Whereas  Text  1  (44rl- 
47v3)  contains  an  agada,  Text  2  (47v4-88vl)  contains  prescriptions  for  ghrtas 
([5]-[46]  according  to  the  numbering  of  Konow  1941),  Text  3  (88vl-105r2) 
contains  prescriptions  for  tailas  ([47]-[73]),  and  Text  4  (105r2-l  16v5,  but  in¬ 
complete)  prescriptions  for  cürnas  ([74]-[93]). 

The  manuscript  is  unusual  in  being  bilingual,  the  Sanskrit  texts  being 
accompanied  by  a  Khotanese  translation.  The  Sanskrit  texts  are  badly  trans¬ 
mitted,  being  so  corrupt  that  S.  Konow,  who  edited  and  translated  the  Khotan¬ 
ese  version,  did  little  more  with  the  Sanskrit  than  consult  it  occasionally  for 
help  with  his  translation.  H.W.  Bailey  subsequently  provided  a  transcription  of 
the  whole  of  the  Sanskrit  but  without  any  attempt  at  interpretation.  However, 
as  early  as  1917  A.F.R.  Hoemle,  the  decipherer  of  Khotanese,  who  also  had  a 
particular  interest  in  Indian  medicine,  published  in  an  Indian  festschrift  an 
article  in  which  he  not  only  translated  the  Khotanese  but  also  provided  a 
restoration  of  the  Sanskrit  text  of  a  small  portion  of  the  manuscript  (Hoemle 
1917).  Hoemle’s  article  was  for  many  years  overlooked  by  scholars  working 
in  this  field. 

Hoemle  continued  to  work  on  the  ‘  Jivakapustaka ’  and  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  publish  a  study  of  folios  44-72r  under  the  title  of  ‘An  ancient  medical 
manuscript  from  Turkestan’  as  the  second  volume  of  MR.  His  edition  included 
a  lengthy  introduction  on  the  manuscript,  its  script,  and  language  and 
contained  besides  his  edition  and  translation  of  the  Khotanese  text  his  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Sanskrit  text.  The  manuscript  of  this  book  was  marked  by  him 
as  ‘Press-Copy’  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  India  Office  Library  among  the 
papers  he  has  left  under  the  signature  MSS  Eur  D  723. 


1  This  article  is  the  slightly  changed  text  of  a  paper  presented  on  12.1.1994  at  the  ixth 
World  Sanskrit  Conference  in  Melbourne. 
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It  will  not  of  course  be  possible  to  evaluate  adequately  Hoemle’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  study  of  the  ‘  Jïvakapustaka  ’  until  the  whole  of  his  book  has 
been  studied  in  detail.  I  propose  to  consider  on  this  occasion  Hoemle’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  single  prescription,  that  called  in  Sanskrit  text  2  the  Maha¬ 
sauvarcaladi  Ghee.  The  Sanskrit  text  is  found  at  51r4-51v5  and  the  Khotanese 
at  51v5-52v3.  This  is  prescription  [6]  according  to  Konow’s  numbering  and  is 
referred  to  as  ‘Formula  III.  Mahäsauvarcala  Powder’  by  Hoemle,  who  at 
first  wrote  GHEE  and  then  crossed  it  out  and  replaced  it  by  Powder  adding  the 
following  footnote: 

‘The  text  of  this  formula,  both  Skt.  and  Khot.,  is  in  a  particularly 
corrupt  condition,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  footnotes.2  This  is  all  the 
more  to  be  regretted  as  the  formula  appears  to  have  a  distinctly  non- 
Indian  character.  For  the  katuka-pahcamula  which  appears  among 
its  ingredients  is  unknown  to  the  medical  textbooks  of  India.  Su- 
sruta  enumerates  five  panca-müla ,  or  groups  of  five  roots  (Sütra, 
adhy.  38, 1.  60-66,  p.  131,  cf.  Char.,  Cik.,  viii,  w.  96-7,  p.  526).  The 
last  among  these  is  the  kantaka-pancamüla .  It  suggests  itself  that 
katuka  of  our  formula  might  be  a  clerical  error  for  kantaka ,  but  its 
constituents  as  detailed  in  the  Khot.  comment,  differ  from  those  of 
Susruta’s  kantaka-pancamüla ;  and  one  of  them,  drammabäva  (i.e. 
dädima-müla );  or  root-bark  of  pomegranate,  is  not  only  not  inclu¬ 
ded  in  Susruta’s  group,  but  the  medical  use  of  it  is  not  recognized  at 
all  in  any  ancient  Skr.  medical  textbook  (see  Mat.  Med.,  p.  166,  Ph. 

Ind.,  II,  p.  45).  Of  course,  there  is  the  alternative  possibility  that  the 
corruption  katuka  for  kantaka  already  existed  at  the  time  when  the 
Khot.  comment  was  made;  but  even  in  that  case  there  is  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  inclusion  of  the  root-bark  of  pomegranate  in  a  group 
of  katuka,  or  pungent  drugs.  For  the  predominant  character  of  that 
bark  is  not  pungency,  but  astringency:  in  the  Räjanighantu  it  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  kasäya  and  grähi,  astringent,  but  only  laghûsna ,  slightly 
hot,  or  pungent.  Another  point  to  notice  is  the  curious  fact  that  at 
the  end  of  the  Khot.  text  our  formula  is  said  to  be  a  cämna  (Skr. 
cürna ),  or  medicated  powder,  while  in  the  middle  (fol.  52  ûv)  it  is 
described  as  a  rum  {ghrta )  or  medicated  ghee,  in  agreement  with  the 
Skr.  text  which,  in  both  places  (fol.  516“  and  516v)  calls  it  a  ghrta. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  whole  of  our  formula, 
ghee  is  not  mentioned  at  all  among  its  ingredients.  This  circum- 


2  Hoemle  is  referring  to  his  own  footnotes  to  his  edition  and  translation  of  the  text. 
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stance  obviously  tends  to  negative  the  idea  of  its  being  a  formula  for 
a  medicated  ghee,  and  to  suggest  its  really  being  a  formula  for  a 
medicated  powder.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  in  Char.,  Cik.,  ch.  v, 
p.  489,  there  occur  two  formulae,  in  some  respects  similar  to  ours, 
one  of  which  (w.  65-6)  describes  a  medicated  ghee,  the  other  (w. 
75-80),  a  medicated  powder.  Both  these  formulae  contain  dädima 
among  their  ingredients  without  specifying  whether  its  seed  ( bïja ) 
or  its  root-bark  ( mulct )  is  intended;  nor  do  existing  commentaries 
define  that  point.  The  Bower  MS.,  II,  v.  66,  p.  29,  has  a  very  short 
sauvarcalâdya  cürna ,  all  the  six  ingredients  of  which,  though  not 
dädima  among  them,  occur  also  in  our  formula.’ 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  points  made  by  Hoemle.  First  of  all,  let  us  turn 
to  the  question  of  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  ghee  or  a  powder.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  prescription  occurs  in  Text  2,  which  is  exclusively 
concerned  with  ghees.  It  is  accordingly  very  unlikely  that  we  have  here  a  pow¬ 
der  displaced  from  Text  4.  Moreover,  both  the  Sanskrit  text  and  the  Khotanese 
describe  our  item  as  a  ghee.  It  is  only  the  very  last  word  of  the  Khotanese 
version  that  describes  it  as  a  powder  and  even  there  it  corresponds  to  ghrta- 
räja  in  the  Sanskrit  text.  Khotanese  cçna  may  be  merely  an  error.  Certainly  it 
would  not  be  unusual  for  the  Khotanese  translator  to  make  a  blunder.  But  it  is 
also  possible  that  he  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  ingredients  could  be  used  as 
a  powder  as  well  as  or  instead  of  as  a  ghee.  Precisely  in  connection  with 
preparations  for  the  treatment  of  tumours  due  to  wind  Caraka,  Ci.  5.76  writes: 
ghrtänäm  ausadha-ganä  ya  ete  parikîrtitâh  \ 
te  cürna-yogä  vartyas  täh  kasäyäs  te  ca  gulminäm  |  | 

‘Those  groups  of  drugs  that  are  listed  for  ghees  may  also  be  used  as 
powders,  suppositories  or  decoctions  in  the  treatment  of  tumour 
patients.’ 

The  fact  that  ghee  itself  is  not  specifically  mentioned  as  an  ingredient 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  of  any  great  significance.  It  is  common  to  say  one 
should  make  a  ghee  with  the  ingredients  so  and  so  and  I  do  not  see  any  real 
problem  in  the  fact  that  here  the  ingredients  are  listed  and  the  result  is 
described  as  a  ghee.  However,  the  Khotanese  translator  probably  did  list  ghee 
specifically.  Hoemle  renders  the  Khotanese  svïda  drrai  saiga  gvîha  ’as  ‘of 
cow’s  milk,  three  saiga  (Skr.  one  and  a  half  prastha)’,  but  that  would  be  quite 
extraordinary  word  order.  It  is  almost  certainly  the  case  that  we  should  read 
gvîha  ’  *rüm  ‘cow  oil’,  this  being  the  usual  way  of  rendering  Skt.  sarpis  or 
ghrta  in  the  medical  texts. 

Hoemle  regarded  the  apparent  mention  of  a  katuka-pahcamüla  as  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  text  had  a  ‘non-Indian  character’  as  indeed  no  such  group  of  five 
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roots  is  found  in  Indian  medical  literature.  It  occurred  to  him  of  course  that  the 
reading  katükä  of  the  manuscript  might  be  a  corruption  of  kantaka  since  the 
kantaka-pancamüla  is  well  known.  However,  the  tradition  concerning  the 
constituents  of  the  kantaka-pancamüla  is  quite  rigorous  and  has  no  item  in 
common  with  those  listed  in  JP  [6].  We  also  have  a  Khotanese  version  of  the 
kantaka-pancamüla  in  Si  2.31,  where  the  items  are:  (1)  haskye  (2)  sauve  (3) 
drrämgülye  (4)  sahacara  (5)  makalä-sähä.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  list 
in  JP  [6],  which  has:  (1)  ha  ' cana  bava  (2)  kämdarä  gîsai  hya  bäva  (3)  drrçima 
bäva  (4)  sauthaja  gaysä  hïyâ  bava  (5)  khanausa  ’  gaysa  hïyà  bävä.  This  list  is 
explicitly  described  in  the  Khotanese  version  as  y säy slnai ...  pamcamüla  ‘the 
group  of  five  roots  consisting  of  grasses’,  which  makes  it  clear  that  the 
trnäkhya-pancamüla  is  involved.  Whatever  the  explanation  of  the  manuscript 
corruption  may  be,  katükä  must  somehow  have  replaced  trnäkhya  or  its 
equivalent.  Hoemle  envisaged  this  possibility  but  rejected  it  because  the  third 
item  drrçima  bäva  appeared  clearly  to  mean  ‘root(-bark)  of  the  pomegranate’, 
which  is  not  used  in  Indian  medicine.  The  other  items  were  mysterious  to 
Hoemle  as  his  rendering  shows:  ‘root  of  ha’cata,  root  of  kândarigïsaihya,  root 
of  the  pomegranate  tree,  root  belonging  to  the  sauthaja  shrub,  root  belonging 
to  the  khanausa’  shrub’.  Unfortunately,  the  Khotanese  word  gîsai  ‘grass’  was 
not  known  to  Hoemle  as  otherwise  he  would  have  recognised  it  in  the  second 
item  kämdarä  gîsai  hya  bäva  and  would  thus  have  had  confirmation  that  we 
really  do  have  here  the  trnäkhya-pancamüla. 

Meantime,  we  are  fortunate  in  having  another  Khotanese  version  of  the 
trnäkhya-pancamüla  at  Si  2.32  (Ch  ii.002  #14v4  KT  1.22;  P  2892  #165-166 
KT  5.324),  where  the  items  are  as  follows:  (1)  gisä  bäte  (2-3)  hacanä  bäva  . 
dva  (4)  drraubha  (5)  khanausa  ’  gaysä  hïya  bäva.  It  is  immediately  clear  that 
item  1  in  JP  corresponds  at  least  in  part  to  items  (2-3)  in  Si  and  that  the  fifth 
item  in  both  lists  is  identical.  There  is  thus  no  doubt  that  the  JP  pahcamüla  is 
the  trnäkhya-pancamüla  even  if  some  of  the  details  remain  obscure. 

What  light  does  this  realisation  shed  on  the  mysterious  root-bark  of  the 
pomegranate?  The  conclusion  seems  inescapable  that  JP’s  drrçma  bäva  must 
correspond  to  Si  drraubha ,  i.e.  that  drrçima  is  merely  a  mistake  for  *drrçbha 
and  represents  Skt.  darbha ,  a  kind  of  grass  ( Saccharum  spontaneum  Linn). 
Skt.  darbha  is  rendered  by  drüba  in  JP  56r5  [9],  where  drüba  hïyâ  bäva  ‘root 
of  darbha  grass’  translates  Skt.  darbha-müla.  The  interchange  of  ç  ~  au  ~  ü  in 
Late  Khotanese  is  a  normal  feature,  but  the  reason  for  mistaking  bha  for  ma 
remains  unclear.  In  view,  however,  of  the  strong  degree  of  corruption  in  the 
transmission  of  the  text,  we  need  have  little  hesitation  in  adopting  this  cor¬ 
rection. 

Despite  the  remarkable  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  Khotanese  since 
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Hoemle’s  time,  neither  of  the  other  unclear  items  can  be  satisfactorily 
explained  even  now.  The  designation  of  the  second  JP  item  kämdarä  as  the 
root  of  gisai  suggests  that  this  item  corresponds  to  Skt.  kusa  since  Si  has  gîsâ 
to  render  kusa ,  which  in  one  form  or  another  is  a  constituent  of  the  pancamüla 
in  all  traditions.  Konow,  however,  explains  kämdarä  with  the  comment:  ‘cf. 
Skt.  kändeksu-  Saccharum  spontaneum’.  He  presumably  had  in  mind  the 
wording  of  Susruta,  Sü.  38.75cd:  kusa-käsa-nala-darbha-kändeksukä  iti  trna- 
samjnakah.  As  is  clear  from  Dalhana’s  commentary,  neither  the  reading 
kändeksukä  nor  its  interpretation  is  assured.  Some,  he  says  for  example,  read 
kända ,  which  they  explain  as  sara.  Certainly  it  looks  as  though  JP  kämdara 
may  represent  kända  or  even  *kända-sara.  The  DhN  160  records  kändeksu  as 
a  synonym  of  käs  a,  so  that  it  looks  as  though  JP’s  kämdarä  gïsai  hya  bäva, 
following  directly  upon  ha  ’cana  bäva  (=  käsa),  must  refer  to  another  variety 
of  käsa  rather  than  to  kusa  after  all.  The  Khotanese  formulation  would  indeed 
lead  us  to  expect  to  find  in  the  group  two  varieties  of  käsa. 

sauthaja,  like  kämdarä ,  is  a  c azcä,  Xeyopevov.  Konow  identified  sauthaja  as 
‘a  particular  seed,  Skt.  sara  Saccharum  sara’,  without  adducing  any  evidence 
for  his  assumption,  sara  is  listed  in  the  formulation  of  our  pancamüla  in 
Vägbhata,  Ah.,  Sü.  6. 17  lcd,  but  I  know  of  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  item 
should  be  sought  in  the  JP  formulation.  In  Diet.  s.v.  sauthaja  Bailey  suggests 
it  may  be  connected  with  the  plant  name  sauthara  that  occurs  twice  in  the  Si 
(2.8  25.19)  and  renders  Skt.  dhäta/ä  ‘fiilsee  flower  (tree)’.  The  forms  resemble 
each  other,  but  a  semantic  relationship  has  not  yet  been  established. 

What  I  think  we  can  conclude  from  our  examination  is  that  we  should  not 
look  for  non-Indian  formulations  in  the  ‘ Jïvakapustaka'  but  try  to  restore  the 
corrupt  manuscript  readings  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  Indian 
tradition. 
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Supplementbände  23,1  and  23,2),  Wiesbaden  1980  and  1982. 
Sütrasthäna. 

Susruta-samhitä,  ed.  Jädavji  Trikamji  Achärya  and  Näräyan  Räm 
Ächärya,  3rded.,  Bombay  1938. 

Vägbhata,  Astähgahrdayasamhitä,  ed.  Harisästri  Parädkar 
Vaidya,  6th  ed.,  Bombay  1939. 


Ksemendras  Garbhavakrantyavadana 
(Sanskrittexte  aus  dem  tibetischen  Tanjur  II)* 

Michael  Hahn 


Nach  der  monumentalen  Erstausgabe  des  Sanskrittextes  und  der  tibeti¬ 
schen  Übersetzung  von  Ksemendras  Bodhisattvävadänakalpalatä  (BAK),  die 
zwischen  1888  und  1918  in  der  Bibliotheca  Indica  unter  der  Herausgeber¬ 
schaft  von  Sarat  Chandra  Das,  Satis  Chandra  VlDYABHUSHANA  und  anderen 
erschien* 1 2,  wurde  diese  umfangreiche  Zusammenstellung  buddhistischer  Le¬ 
genden  zwar  gelegentlich  bei  der  Erörterung  der  verschiedenen  Fassungen 
einer  bestimmten  buddhistischen  Erzählung  herangezogen,  aber  zu  einer  kriti¬ 
schen  Überprüfung  des  Wortlauts  der  indischen  Ausgabe  kam  es  lange  Zeit 
nicht.  Diese  begann  erst  1979  mit  Jan  Willem  DE  JONGs  Monographie  Text- 
critical  Remarks  on  the  Bodhisattvävadänakalpalatä ,  in  der  er  auf  der  Grund¬ 
lage  zweier  Manuskripte  aus  der  Universitätsbibliothek  Cambridge,  Add.  1 306 
und  Add.  913,  und  unter  Heranziehung  der  tibetischen  Übersetzung  in  der 
Pekinger  Druckausgabe  des  Tanjur  zahlreiche  Verbesserungen  für  die  pallavas 
42-108  liefern  konnte.  Die  Handschriften  decken  leider  nur  diesen  Teil  ab,  und 
überdies  war  der  Derge-Tanjur,  der  auch  den  Sanskrittext  in  tibetischer  Trans¬ 
literation  enthält,  DE  JONG  damals  nicht  zugänglich.  In  jüngster  Zeit  steuerte 
DE  JONG  zwei  weitere  wichtige  Beiträge  zur  Erstellung  des  korrekten 
Wortlauts  bei:  (1)  Die  umfangreichen  ‘Notes  on  the  Text  of  the  Bodhisat¬ 
tvävadänakalpalatä,  pallavas  7-9  and  11-41’,  erschienen  in  Hokke  Bunka 
Kenkyü  22,  1996,  1-92,  und  (2)  die  kürzeren  ‘Notes  on  the  Text  of  the  Bodhi¬ 
sattvävadänakalpalatä,  pallava  6:  Badaridvlpayäträvadäna’,  erschienen  in  der 
Festschrift  für  Dieter  Schlingloff, 2  137-148.  Da  die  pallavas  1  bis  5  bereits  in 
der  Dissertation  von  Bonnie  ROTHENBERG  Ksemendra  ’s  Bodhisattvävadäna¬ 
kalpalatä:  A  Textcritical  Edition  and  Translation  of  Chapter  One  to  Five 


’  Der  erste  Beitrag  dieser  kleinen  Reihe,  in  deren  Rahmen  noch  weitere  Gelegenheits- 
funde  veröffentlicht  werden  sollen,  ist  der  folgende:  ‘Sanskrittexte  aus  dem  tibetischen  Tanjur 
(I).  Das  Nägärjuna  zugeschriebene  Dandakavrttastotra’,  Berliner  Indologische  Studien  3, 
1988,51-102. 

1  Für  alle  bibliographischen  Angaben  verweise  ich  auf  die  Monographie  von  Marek 
MEJOR,  Ksemendra  ’s  Bodhisattvävadänakalpalatä.  Studies  and  Materials  (Studia  Philologica 
Buddhica.  Monograph  Series  8),  Tokyo  1992.  Die  ‘Bibliography’  (S.  99-108)  nennt -unter 
anderen  Titeln  -  die  wichtigsten  Arbeiten,  die  zu  diesem  Werk  Ksemendras  erschienen  sind, 
welches  man  mit  gutem  Recht  als  seine  vierte  Mahjarï  bezeichnen  kann,  nach  der  Bhärata-, 
Rämäyana-  und  der  Brhatkathämahjarl. 

2  Hrsg,  von  Friedrich  WILHELM,  Reinbek  1996. 
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(Madison  1990)3  behandelt  worden  sind,  bleibt  nur  eine  Legende  übrig,  der 
bisher  keine  (Neu-)Bearbeitung  zuteil  geworden  ist,  nämlich  pallava  10,  das 
Garbhavakrantyavadana.  Den  Grund  für  seine  Nichtberücksichtigung  dieses 
Kapitels  nennt  DE  JONG  in  seiner  Publikation  in  Hokke  Bunka  Kenkyü  auf  S.  1  : 
‘Marek  Mejor  has  announced  an  edition  of  the  Sanskrit  text  of  pallava  10 
(Mejor  1992,  p.6,  n.2).’ 

Mit  dem  pallava  10  hat  es  nun  eine  ganz  besondere  Bewandtnis.  In  der 
indischen  Ausgabe  ist  dieses  Kapitel  ausgelassen,  die  tibetische  Übersetzung 
wurde  als  Appendix  am  Ende  des  ersten  Bandes  abgedruckt,  und  die 
Numerierung  der  nachfolgenden  Legenden  wurde  um  eines  erniedrigt.  Dies 
mußte,  wie  Mejor  es  richtig  ausdrückte,  bei  dem  unbefangenen  Leser  den 
Eindruck  erwecken,  daß  der  Sanskrittext  dieses  pallava  in  der  Quelle,  d.h.  der 
tibetischen  Transliteration  des  Sanskrittextes,  nicht  vorhanden  war  und  viel¬ 
leicht  sogar  überhaupt  nicht  zum  Werk  Ksemendras  gehörte.4  Mejor  wies  nun 
als  erster  daraufhin,  daß  der  Sanskrittext  sich  in  dem  Tanjurdruck  von  Derge 
sehr  wohl  zusammen  mit  der  tibetischen  Übersetzung  genau  an  der  Stelle 
befindet,  an  der  er  nach  der  Inhaltsangabe  von  Ksemendras  Sohn  Somendra 
stehen  soll:  zwischen  den  pallavas  9  und  1 1.  In  der  oben  von  DE  Jong  genann¬ 
ten  Fußnote  2  auf  S.6  gibt  Mejor  auch  ein  Spezimen  des  Sanskrittextes,  die 
Strophe  4,  das  ihm  allerdings  nicht  ganz  geglückt  ist.  Wie  MEJOR  mir  nach 
dem  Erscheinen  meiner  Besprechung  seines  Büchleins  in  der  Wiener  Zeit¬ 
schrift  für  die  Kunde  Südasiens5  mündlich  mitteilte,  hat  er  seine  ursprüngliche 
Absicht  einer  Bearbeitung  dieses  pallava  zugunsten  eines  größeren  wissen¬ 
schaftlichen  Vorhabens  aufgegeben.  Damit  ist  dieser  pallava  nunmehr  zur 
Bearbeitung  “freigegeben”,  und  das  bescheidene  Ziel  dieses  Beitrages  ist  es, 
den  bisher  unbekannten  Sanskritwortlaut  des  Garbhavakrantyavadana  erst¬ 
malig  herzustellen  und  so  die  von  DE  JONG  bewußt  offengelassene  Lücke  zu 
schließen. 

Wie  schon  das  von  MEJOR  neubearbeitete  und  übersetzte  Pratïtyasamut- 
pädävadäna  (Nr.75),  so  ist  auch  das  Garbhavakrantyavadana  keine  Legende, 


3  Deren  Druckfassung  wird  seit  längerem  in  den  Katalogen  von  Motilal  Banarsidass 
angekündigt. 

4  Diese  Auffassung  wird  sehr  ausführlich  von  DE  JONG  in  seinem  Artikel  ‘The  Bodhi- 
sattvävadänakalpalatä  and  the  Saddantävadäna'  (in:  Buddhist  Thought  and  Asian  Civiliza¬ 
tion.  Essays  in  Honor  of  Herbert  V.  Guenther  on  His  Sixtieth  Birthday ,  ed.  by  Leslie  S. 
Kawamura  and  Keith  SCOTT,  Berkeley  1977,  27-38)  vertreten  und  begründet  (op.  cit.,  S. 
28-31).  Sein  Ausgangspunkt  ist  aber  die  Nichtexistenz  des  Sanskrittextes  im  tibetischen 
Blockdruck. 

5  39,  1995,  249-252. 
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sondern  ein  kurzer  Lehrtraktat  des  Buddha,  der  zunächst  eine  medizinische 
Thematik  behandelt,  die  Bildung  und  das  Heranwachsen  des  Embryo  im  Mut¬ 
terschoß,  dann  aber  in  der  zweiten  Hälfte  in  eine  allgemeine  Mahnrede  im 
poetischen  Stil  übergeht,  wie  wir  sie  aus  zahlreichen  selbständigen  Texten6 
und  auch  aus  Abschnitten  kennen,  die  in  einen  größeren  Zusammenhang  ein¬ 
gebettet  sind.7  Ksemendra  bedient  sich  in  dieser  Legende  eines  sehr  gewählten 
Stils,  was  schon  die  Wahl  der  Mandäkräntä  als  Hauptmetrum  zeigt.  Es  wird 

r 

für  die  Strophen  1-24  verwendet.  Strophe  25  wechselt  zu  Särdülavikridita,  und 
lediglich  die  Schlußstrophe  26  ist  im  Anustubh-Metrum  abgefaßt.  In  der  Regel 
dient  Ksemendra  die  Anustubh  als  Hauptmetrum,  und  wenn  er  von  diesem 
Prinzip  abweicht  (wie  etwa  in  den  Legenden  22,  38,  53,  59,  65  und  101),  dann 
treten  an  seine  Stelle  die  Tristubh/Jagati-Metren  bzw.  -derivate  Upajäti, 
Vamsastha  und  Vasantatilakä.  Die  Qualität  liegt  deutlich  über  der  der  drei 
Manjaris,  auf  deren  Mängel  schon  J.S.  SPEUER  in  seinen  Studies  about  the 
Kathäsaritsägara  (Amsterdam  1908)  im  Fall  der  Brhatkathâmahjarï  zu  Recht 
hingewiesen  hat. 

Was  die  Thematik  des  Garbhävakräntyavadäna  angeht,  so  findet  sie  sich 
natürlich  an  den  einschlägigen  Stellen  der  indischen  medizinischen  Werke, 
aber  auch  an  anderen  Stellen  der  indischen  Literatur,  manchmal  gänzlich  uner¬ 
warteten.  ‘Das  Tandulaveyäliya,  Tandulavaicärika,  gehört  zu  den  sogenannten 

r 

Vermischten  Texten  -  Painnaya,  Prakimaka  -  des  Svetämbara-Siddhänta. 
Unter  seinem  wunderlichen  Titel  “Das  (Painnaya)  von  den  Reiskörnern”  er¬ 
wartet  niemand  eine  Belehrung  über  des  Menschen  Dasein  vor  der  Geburt  und 
nach  ihr  schreibt  Walther  SCHUBRING  zu  Beginn  seiner  Analyse  des 
Tandulaveyäliya .8  Die  buddhistischen  Texte,  in  denen  Garbhävakränti  er¬ 
wähnt  oder  ausführlicher  abgehandelt  wird,  hat  DE  JONG  in  seinem  in  Anm.  4 
genannten  Aufsatz  zusammengestellt.9  Da  Ksemendra  seine  Quellen  nur  asso- 


6  Vgl.  hierzu  etwa  Siglinde  DlETZ,  Die  buddhistische  Brießiteratur  Indiens ,  Wiesbaden 
1985.  Dieses  Werk  stellt  acht  bis  dahin  nicht  bekannte  buddhistische  Briefe  in  Text  und  Über¬ 
setzung  vor  und  liefert  zu  den  drei  bereits  vorher  veröffentlichten  Briefen  Inhaltsangaben  und 
Strukturanalysen.  Letzteres  bietet  es  auf  S.  93-101  auch  für  die  beiden  im  tibetischen  Tanjur 
vertretenen  Gattungen  parikathä  und  nirdesa,  die  verwandte  Züge  mit  der  Briefliteratur  auf¬ 
weisen. 

7  Hier  denke  ich  etwa  an  die  lehrhaften  Partien  in  den  buddhistischen  Legendensamm¬ 
lungen  im  Campüstil  von  Äryasüra,  Haribhatta  und  Gopadatta. 

8  Walther  SCHUBRING,  Tandulaveyäliya.  Ein  Painnaya  des  Jaina-Siddhänta.  Textaus¬ 
gabe,  Analyse  und  Erklärung  (Abhandlungen  der  geistes-  und  sozialwissenschaftlichen 
Klasse  1969,  Nr.  6),  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  und  der  Literatur:  Mainz  1969,  21. 

9  Op.  cit.,  S.  29-31. 
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ziativ  und  eklektisch  verwendet,  wurde  darauf  verzichtet,  unter  den  bekannten 
Parallelen  nach  einer  spezifischen  Quelle  zu  suchen.10  Dafür  reicht  das  von 
Ksemendra  gebotene  Material  nicht  aus.  Was  ich  an  charakteristischen  Paral¬ 
lelen  gefunden  habe,  wird  in  den  Anmerkungen  zur  Übersetzung  genannt. 

Die  Konstitution  des  Sanskrittextes  bot  zahlreiche  Schwierigkeiten.  Ich 
vermute,  daß  diese  letztlich  der  Grund  dafür  waren,  weshalb  die  indischen 
Erstherausgeber  der  Bodhisattvävadänakalpalatä  auf  eine  Erstellung  des  Sans¬ 
kritwortlautes  dieses  pallava  verzichteten.  Auch  wenn  sich  nicht  alle  proble¬ 
matischen  Stellen  befriedigend  lösen  ließen,  so  halte  ich  es  doch  für  gerecht¬ 
fertigt,  diese  -  wie  ich  hoffe  -  weitgehend  lesbare  Fassung  einer  interessierten 
Öffentlichkeit  vorzustellen,  um  so  eine  seit  fast  100  Jahren  bestehende  Lücke 
zu  schließen. 

Ich  hatte  die  Gelegenheit,  den  Entwurf  meiner  Ausgabe  und  Übersetzung 
mit  meinem  Kollegen  Prof.  Dr.  Rahul  Peter  Das  durchzugehen,  was  in  mehre¬ 
ren  Fällen  zu  einem  besseren  Verständnis  führte.  Dafür  bin  ich  ihm  sehr  dank¬ 
bar. 

Was  die  Präsentation  des  Materials  angeht,  auf  dem  die  Konstitution  des 
Sanskrittextes  beruht,  so  schien  es  mir  der  einzig  gangbare  Weg  zu  sein,  den 
Textbefünd  buchstabengetreu  zu  präsentieren  und  ihn  von  der  Rekonstruktion 
zu  trennen.  Er  findet  sich  nach  der  Darbietung  und  annotierten  Übersetzung 
des  rekonstruierten  Sanskrittextes  und  ist  so  aufgebaut,  daß  -  ähnlich  wie  im 
Blockdruck  von  Derge  -  die  tibetische  Transliteration  des  Sanskrittextes  und 
seine  tibetische  Übersetzung  {en  bloc)  untereinander  stehen.  Auf  den  tibe¬ 
tischen  Text  folgt  meine  Rekonstruktion  des  Sanskrittextes  aus  den  darüber¬ 
stehenden  Primärmaterialien.  Auf  diese  Weise  kann  der  Leser  eindeutig  zwi¬ 
schen  Befund  und  Bearbeitung  unterscheiden.  Ich  bin  meinem  Schüler 
Albrecht  Hanisch  zu  großem  Dank  verpflichtet,  daß  er  gerade  diesen  wegen 
seiner  vielen  entstellenden  Fehler  besonders  unangenehmen  Befimdteil  noch 
einmal  sehr  sorgfältig  überprüft  hat. 


10  So  förderte  eine  kursorische  Lektüre  der  beiden  Garbhävakränti- Texte  in  der 
Ratnaküta- Abteilung  des  tibetischen  Kanjur  ( Ärya-Nanda-garbhävakränti-nirdesa ,  Derge- 
Kanjur,  Abteilung  Ratnaküta,  Band  Ga,  fol.  205bl-236b7,  und  *Äryäyusman-Nanda-garbhä- 
vakränti-nirdesa,  Derge-Kanjur,  Abteilung  Ratnaküta,  Band  Ga,  fol.  237al-248bl)  nichts 
zutage,  was  Ksemendra  bei  der  Abfassung  seines  Textes  beeinflußt  haben  könnte. 
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Garbhavakrantyavadanam11 

campopânte  vimalanalinîtïraparyantavâsï 
sästä pürvam  sakalabhuvanänugrahäya  pravrttàh  I 
prstah 12  spars  ävagatirucinä  bhiksunänandanämnä 
garbhärambhät  prabhrti  janatäjanmavrttim  jagâda  II  1  II 

1.  Einstmals  weilte  der  Lehrer,  der  sich  darangemacht  hatte,  der 
ganzen  Welt  seine  Gunst  zu  erweisen,  in  der  Nähe  von  Campä,  am 
Uferrand  eines  klaren  Lotusteiches.  Da  fragte  ihn  der  Mönch 
namens  Ananda,  den  es  danach  verlangte,  [das  Wesen  des]  “Kon¬ 
taktes”13  zu  verstehen,  nach  dem  Geburtenablauf  der  Menschen,  an¬ 
gefangen  vom  Embryonalzustand.  [Der  Buddha]  sprach  [darauf  zu 
ihm]: 

suklaih  krsnaih  sabalarucibhir  dehinäm  karmasütrais 
citram  loke  bahutaradasam14  drsyate  janmavastram  I 
jïrnasyâpi  vyasanamalinasnehalïnah  prayatnair 
yasyätyantam  ciraparinater  naiva  niryäti  rägah  II  2  II 

2.  ‘Man  sieht  wie  in  der  Welt  das  Geburtsgewand  der  Menschen  bunt 
schillert,  weil  es  aus  weißen,  schwarzen  und  gefleckt  glänzenden 
Karmafaden  gewirkt  und  mit  überaus  zahlreichen  Fransen  (Lebens¬ 
situationen)  versehen  ist.  Sogar  dann,  wenn  es  in  ständigem 
Bemühen  aufgetragen  (verbraucht)  worden  ist  und  sich  im  Verlauf 
einer  langen  Zeit  über  alle  Maßen  verändert  hat,  verliert  es  seine 
Farbe  (Leidenschaft)  überhaupt  nicht,  da  es  mit  Körperfett  (Liebe) 
in  Berührung  gekommen  und  durch  ständigen  Gebrauch  (Laster) 


1 1  Derge,  Abteilung  ’Khri  sin ,  Band  Ke,  Fol.  95a-99b2;  Peking,  Abteilung  Mdo  'grel, 
Band  Ge,  Fol.  53a5-55b3.  -  Im  folgenden  steht  D  für  den  Blockdruck  von  Derge,  P  für  den 
von  Peking  und  T  für  den  übereinstimmenden  Wortlaut  dieser  beiden  Ausgaben. 

12  krsta  D,  dris  nas  T. 

13  Es  sieht  so  aus,  als  sei  mit  sparsa-  die  ‘Berührung,  Kontakt’  aus  dem  zwölfgliedrigen 
Kausalnexus  gemeint.  Vgl.  hierzu  etwa  das  Pratityasamutpädävadäna  (BAK  75),  das 
kürzlich  von  Marek  MEJOR  neu  herausgegeben  und  übersetzt  wurde  (op.  cit.  in  Anm.  1, 
S.  16-28.  -  Die  tibetischen  Übersetzer  haben  die  Bedeutung,  die  ruci  an  dieser  Stelle  hat,  nicht 
erkannt  und  es  mechanisch  mit  ‘Glanz’  wiedergegeben. 

14  Die  fehlende  Silbe  da  in  bahutaradasam  wurde  nach  dem  Tibetischen  ergänzt:  (rab 
man)  gnas  skabs. 
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verfleckt  (befleckt)  ist.15 

pumsah  sukram  vigalitadhrler  ärtavam  yositas  ca 
sparsävesavyatikarajusoh  samgame  samnipätät  I 
ekîbhütam  vrajati  niyamât  kasya  cid  bïjabhâvam 
yo  ’ ntas  tasmin  bhavati  sahasä  samnikäse  yathägnih16  II  3  II 

3.  ‘Wenn  bei  der  geschlechtlichen  Vereinigung  [von  Mann  und  Frau], 
welche  beide  an  Berührung,  Eindringen  und  Vereinigung  Gefallen 
finden,  die  Samenflüssigkeit  eines  Mannes,  dessen  [ Stand] festigkeit 
zerronnen  ist,  und  die  Zeugungsflüssigkeit17  einer  Frau  aufeinander- 
treffen,  dann  entsteht  aus  ihrer  Verbindung  gewißlich  der  Keim 
eines  Individuums,  welcher  plötzlich  dabei  entsteht  wie  ein  Feuer 
beim  Reiben  [der  Feuerhölzer].18 


15  Die  Strophe  enthält  einen  weitgehend  durchgefiihrten  slesa  (Doppelsinn),  der  auf  dem 
Vergleich  der  menschlichen  Geburtsform  mit  einem  Gewand  beruht.  Den  Kern  bilden  die 
Ausdrücke  janmavastra-  ‘ Geburtsgewand ’  und  karmasütra-  ‘ Karmafaden zu  denen  dann 
die  doppeldeutigen  Wörter  dasä-  ‘Franse,  Borte;  Lebensform’,  vyasana-  ‘Rührigkeit,  Be¬ 
schäftigung,  ständiger  Gebrauch;  Laster’,  sneha-  ‘Öl,  ölige  Flüssigkeit,  Körperfett(?);  Liebe’, 
parinati-  ‘Veränderung;  Reife’  und  räga-  ‘Röte,  Farbe;  Leidenschaft’  treten.  Die 
‘schwarzen’,  ‘weißen’  und  ‘gemischten’  Karmafäden  spielen  auf  die  bekannte  Schlußformel 
vieler  Lehrreden  des  Buddha  an,  die  folgendermaßen  lautet:  iti  hi  bhiksava  ekäntakrsnänäm 
karmanäm  ekäntakrsno  vipäka  ekäntasuklänäm  e/cäntasuklo  vyatimisränäm  vyatimisrah  ‘Ihr 
Mönche,  die  Reife  der  völlig  schwarzen  Taten  ist  nämlich  völlig  schwarz,  die  der  völlig 
weißen  [Taten]  völlig  weiß,  die  der  gemischten  gemischt’  (so  Divyävadäna,  ed.  COWELL/ 
NEILL,  S.  586).  Das  auf  räga  bezügliche  Kompositum  vyasanamalinasnehalïna  ist  nicht  ganz 
durchsichtig.  -  In  der  tibetischen  Übersetzung  scheinen  atyantam  und  °lmah  keine  Ent¬ 
sprechung  zu  haben  -  es  sei  denn,  man  sieht  sie  in  mod  und  chags. 

16  yägneh  D,  dper  na  bsrubs pa  ’i  me  bzin  no  ‘wie  das  geriebene  Feuer’.  Das  Tibetische 
legt  die  Emendation  *agnih  nahe. 

17  Zu  ärtava-  ‘Monatsfluß’  schreibt  K.R.  SHRIKANTHA  MURTHY:  ‘The  term  “ärtava”  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  woman’s  body  once  in  every  twenty- 
eight  days  known  as  menstruation.  Ancients  held  the  view  that  the  menstrual  blood  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  production  of  the  embryo,  this  view  is  erroneous. ...’  (op.  cit.  in  der  nächsten  An¬ 
merkung,  Vol.  I,  S.  357,  Notes).  Über  ärtava  handelt  Reinhold  F.G.  MÜLLER,  Altindische 
Embryologie,  Leipzig  1955,  14-21.  Eine  tiefschürfende  Studie  über  ärtava-  als  ‘der  zur 
fruchtbaren  Periode  gehörige  (weibliche  Zeugungsstoff)’  und  das  damit  zusammenhängende 
Wortfeld  hat  kürzlich  Walter  SLAJE  in  Journal  of  the  European  Ayurvedic  Society  4,  1995, 
109-148,  veröffentlicht:  ‘Rtü-,  Rtv(i)ya-,  Ärtava-.  Weibliche  “Fertilität”  im  Denken  der  vedi- 
schen  Inder’. 

18  Strophe  2.1.1  aus  Vägbhatas  Astähgahrdayasamhitä  macht  klar,  daß  die  letzte  Zeile 
der  Strophe  das  Entstehen  eines  Keims  im  Mutterschoß  mit  dem  plötzlichen  Aufflammen  ei- 
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rägodgärah  sphatikasakalam  megham  ambhodhipäthah 
puspämodas  tilam  iva  sanaih  käncanam  vägnitäpah  I 
so  \ yam  garbham  visati  niyatair  apy  asamlaksyavrttir 
väyur  gandhair  iva  bahuvidhaih  karmabhir  väsyamänah  II 4  II 

4.  ‘Wie  der  Ausfluß  einer  Farbe  in  ein  Stück  Bergkristall,  wie  das 
Wasser  des  Ozeans  in  eine  Wolke,  wie  der  Duft  einer  Blume  in  ein 
Sesamkom,  wie  die  Hitze  des  Feuers  allmählich  in  Gold,  genauso 
tritt  er  dann  in  den  Embryo  ein,  [und  zwar]  in  einer  Art  und  Weise, 
die  selbst  von  den  Sinnesorganen  nicht  bemerkt  wird;  wie  der  Wind 
von  vielfältigen  Düften,  so  ist  er  von  seinen  [vielfältigen]  Taten 
durchduftet. 

tasmin  süksmakramaparinatir  mînaparyustake  sau 19 
nânâkârapracuraracanâcitrarüpo  ’py  alaksyah  I 
kam  cit  kälam  vahati  vikrtim  nirvikäräyamäno 
mäyürände  jalamaya  ivävyaktabhaktir  mayürah  II  5  II 

5.  Tn  diesem  [Frucht] wasser  (?)20  reift  der  [Embryo]  in  feinen 
Schritten  heran;  er  kann  nicht  wahrgenommen  werden,  obwohl 
seine  Gestalt  durch  zahheiches  und  vielfältiges  Gestalten  wunderbar 


nes  Feuers  beim  Reiben  zweier  Reibhölzer  vergleicht.  Die  Konstruktion  der  tibetischen 
Fassung  weicht  stark  von  der  des  Sanskrit  ab:  ‘Der  Same  und  die  Zeugungsflüssigkeit  von 
Mann  und  Frau,  deren  Fassung  völlig  zugrundegerichtet  wurde,  die  “in  die  Berührung  ein¬ 
getreten  sind”  und  sich  der  Verbindung  hingegeben  haben,  sind  bei  der  Vereinigung  [zusam- 
men]gefallen;  sie  sind  eins  geworden  und  haben  aus  irgendeiner  Bestimmung  heraus  die 
Form  eines  Keims  angenommen,  welche  plötzlich  in  jenem  Innerem  auftritt,  wie  zum  Bei¬ 
spiel  ein  geriebenes  Feuer.’  -  Mir  liegt  die  als  Band  27  der  Krishnadas  Ayurveda  Series  er¬ 
schienene  Ausgabe  von  K.R.  SHRIKANTHA  MURTHY  -  Vägbhata  ’s  Astäfiga  Hrdayam  (T ext, 
English  translation,  Notes,  Appendix  and  Indices),  Varanasi  1991-1992  (3  Bände)  -  vor;  zu 
einer  Bibliographie  der  bis  1965  erschienenen  Ausgaben  und  Übersetzungen  vgl.  Claus 
VOGEL,  Vägbhata  ’s  Astähgahrdayasamhitä.  The  first  five  chapters  of  its  Tibetan  Version, 
Wiesbaden  1965,  275-277. 

19  paryusta  ka  so  D. 

20  paryusta-  scheint  eine  wenig  belegte  Nebenform  zu  paryusita-  ‘übernachtet  habend; 
über  Nacht  gelegen,  -gestanden,  gestrig;  alt,  abgestanden,  verdorben’  zu  sein.  Das  Verbal¬ 
kompositum  pariVvas  bedeutet  ‘verweilen,  leben  mit  (Instr.);  verkehren  mit  (Acc.)’.  Mit  dem 
Vorderglied  mïna°  vermag  ich  paryusta-  aber  nur  im  Sinne  von  ‘(allseits)  bewohnt’  zu 
verstehen.  minaparyusta(ka)-,  wörtlich:  ‘von  Fischen  bewohnt’,  wäre  dann  als  Umschreibung 
von  ‘Wasser’  zu  verstehen,  ein  in  diesem  Kontext  allerdings  sehr  befremdendes  Meto- 
nymikon,  das  man  Ksemendra  kaum  zutraut.  Unerklärlich  ist  mir  die  tibetische  Wiedergabe 
ran  biin  gyis  btsir  ‘von  Natur  aus  gepeinigt’,  die  einen  anderen  Text  vorauszusetzen  scheint. 
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geworden  ist;  ohne  sich  [wirklich]  zu  verändern  durchläuft  er  einige 
Zeit  lang  Veränderungen,  wie  der  Pfau  es  in  dem  aus  Wasser 
bestehenden  Pfauenei  tut,21  wenn  seine  körperlichen  Anlagen  noch 
ganz  unausgebildet  sind. 

taträdhänäd  ghanakalalatäsalyapesyädyavasthäs 
tyaktvä  täs  tä  jatharajanitenosmanä pacyamänah  I 
pürnair  mäsair  navabhir  athavävartakarmakramo  ’ sau 
klesam  bhunkte  kirn  api  visamam  duhkhasamjnäprapannah  II  6  II 

6.  ‘Nachdem  er  dort  hineingelegt  worden  ist,  durchläuft  er,  gekocht 
von  der  im  Mutterleib  erzeugten  Hitze,  die  [einzelnen]  Embryonal¬ 
zustände  wie  ghana ,  kalala,  salya  und  pesï'22  im  Verlauf  der  vollen 
[Monate  des  Austragens]  oder  aber  [wenigstens]  von  neun  [Mona¬ 
ten]  erleidet  er  entsprechend  der  strudelgleichen  Abfolge  seiner 
Taten  schreckliche  Qualen  von  aller  Art,  nachdem  er  mit  dem 
Bewußtsein  der  Leid[empfindung]  ausgestattet  worden  ist. 

käle  vrntäP  svayam  iva  phalam  vicyutam  garbhapäkät 24 
tatkälotthair  avihatajavaih  preritah  pütivätaih  I 
laksyäbhyäsäyatanasacivair  äcitah  karmabandhair 
niryäty  antah  sara  iva  dhanuryantraniryantramuktah  II  7  II 


21  Für  diese  Vorstellung  vermag  ich  keine  Parallele  anzuführen. 

22  Die  Mahävyutpatti  (ed.  Ishihama/Fukuda)  führt  die  fünf  Zustände  im  Mutterleib  in 
der  folgenden  Reihenfolge  auf:  (4052)  lus  su  ’gyur  ba’i  rim  pa  ï  min  la  I;  (4053)  kalalam  I 
nur  nur  po  I;  (4054)  arbudam  I  mer  mer  po  i;  (4055)  pesï  I  nar  nar  po  I;  (4056)  ghanah  I  gor 
gor  po  I;  (4057)  prasäkhä  I  rkah  lag  ’gyus  pa  I.  Dies  stimmt  mit  der  Abfolge  überein,  die  wir 
aus  den  Päli-Texten  (vgl.  Visuddhimagga  236,  Mahäniddesa  120  und  Milindapahha  40)  und 
buddhistischen  Sanskrittexten  (vgl.  Abhidharmakosabhäsya  13 5  und  231 12)  kennen.  Ksemen- 
dra  bringt  hier  die  ersten  vier  in  der  geänderten  Reihenfolge  4-1-2-3,  mit  der  Ersetzung  von 
arbuda-  durch  salya-.  Beides  ist  wohl  ausschließlich  durch  das  Metrum  bedingt,  was  auch  die 
tibetischen  Übersetzer  richtig  gesehen  haben,  kalala-  bedeutet  eigentlich  ‘Embryo  unmittelbar 
nach  der  Zeugung’,  arbuda-  ‘längliche  runde  Masse;  Fötus  im  zweiten  Monat’,  pesi- 
‘Fleischklumpen;  Fötus  bald  nach  der  Empfängnis’,  ghana-  ‘Masse,  Klumpen;  Fötus  im 
zweiten  Monat’,  salya-  bedeutet  ‘Stachel,  eingedrungener  Körper;  Fötus’.  Die  tibetischen 
Wiedergaben  sind  allesamt  fein  nuancierte  Ausdrücke  für  ‘lang,  länglich’  bzw.  ‘rund,  rund¬ 
lich’:  nur  nur  po  <  nur  pa  ‘länglich’,  mer  mer  po  <  mer  ba  ‘ausgedehnt,  voll  (sein)’,  nar  nar 
po  <  narpo  ‘länglich;  lang  (und  schlank)’,  gor  gor  po  ‘rund(lich)’  (vgl.  sgor  sgor).  -  Im  Tan- 
dulaveyäliya  heißen  die  Stadien  kalala-,  abbuya-,  pesï-  und  ghana-  (op.  cit.  in  Anm.  8,  S.  23). 

23  kälya  brttät  D,  dus  su  yu  ba  dag  las  T  (=  käle  vrntät). 

24  karmma  pä  kät  D,  mhal  smin  pas  T  (=  *  garbhapäkät). 
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7.  ‘Wie  eine  Frucht,  die  ganz  von  selbst  vom  Stengel  herabgefallen  ist, 
tritt  [das  Neugeborene  dann]  aufgrund  der  Reifung  der  Leibes¬ 
frucht25  zur  entsprechenden  Zeit  aus  dem  Inneren  [des  Mutterleibes] 
heraus,  angetrieben  von  den  zu  dieser  Zeit  sich  bildenden,  mit 
ungebremster  Geschwindigkeit  [herausschießenden]  übelriechenden 
[Leibes]winden,26  ganz  bedeckt  mit  den  Fesseln  der  Taten,27  dem 
Ort  der  Zielübungen  verbunden  (?)28  -  einem  Pfeil  gleich,  der 
ungezügelt  von  einem  Bogen  abgeschossen  wurde. 

uttänäsyah  saralarasanas  cücukägram  lihänah 
stanyam  mätuh  pibati  yad  asau  naiva  karnena  näksnä  I 
janmäbhyäsavyasanayatanäyäsasamväsalinä 
sä  tasyägre  sakalakalanädesint  väsanaiva  II  8  II 

8.  ‘Daß  es  mit  emporgerichtetem  Gesicht  und  beweglicher  Zunge  an 
der  Brustwarze  nuckelt  und  die  Milch  der  Mutter  trinkt,  das  ge- 


25  Der  überlieferte  Sanskrittext  karmapäkät  ‘aufgrund  der  Reife  seiner  Taten’  ist  zwar 
nicht  unsinnig,  aber  wenig  prägnant.  Gegen  karma0  spricht  zudem  die  Tatsache,  daß  das  Wort 
in  der  dritten  Zeile  verwendet  wird,  wodurch  sich  dann  mit  karmapäkät  eine  inhaltliche 
Wiederholung  ergäbe.  Dem  Tibetischen  mnal  smin  pas  ‘aufgrund  der  Reife  der  Leibesfrucht’ 
liegt  sicher  *garbhapäkät  zugrunde.  Sowohl  wegen  des  Themas  der  Legende  als  auch  wegen 
des  engeren  Kontextes  scheint  mir  *garbha°  wesentlich  naheliegender  zu  sein,  und  daher 
konjiziere  ich  entsprechend. 

26  Die  graphisch  nächstliegende  Verbesserung  des  unverständlichen  plativäteh  ist  püti- 
vätaih  ‘durch  übelriechende  [Leibes]winde\  das  in  der  Tat  im  Bhägavatapuräna  (5,5,30) 
belegt  (so  nach  PW  IV,  834a;  dort  allerdings  ‘Furz’)  und  in  diesem  Zusammenhang  auch 
sinnvoll  ist.  Das  Tibetische  (ma  yi  rluh  ni)  scheint  jedoch  *mätrvätaih  ‘von  der  Mutter  [aus¬ 
gehende]  Winde  (?)’  gelesen  zu  haben. 

27  bandha  ist  sicher  doppeldeutig  und  bezeichnet  hier  auch  etwas,  in  das  das  Neu¬ 
geborene  eingehüllt  ist. 

28  Der  Ausdruck  laksyäbhyäsäyatanasaciva-  ‘den  sichtbaren  Ort  der  Bemühungen  als 
Gefährten  habend’  ist  mir  nicht  klar.  Das  Tibetische  hat  hierfür  (fast)  wörtlich  mtshon  cha 
goms pa  z  gnas  kyi grogs po  ‘Freund  des  Waffenübungsplatzes’,  wobei  mtshon  cha  ‘Waffe’ 
an  der  Stelle  von  laksya0  steht,  cha  könnte  ein  Schreibfehler  für  das  homophone  bya  sein; 
mtshon  bya  wäre  dann  eine  ganz  wörtliche  Wiedergabe  von  laksya-  ‘wahrnehmbar,  sichtbar’. 
Wegen  des  nachfolgenden  Bildes  von  einem  abgeschossenen  Pfeil  ist  bei  laksya-  aber  wohl 
eher  an  ‘Ziel’  zu  denken.  Herr  Kollege  Das  macht  mich  darauf  aufmerksam,  das  Ksemendra 
hier  vielleicht  das  noch  an  der  Nabelschnur  hängende  Neugeborene  mit  dem  beim  Übungs¬ 
schießen  an  einer  Schnur  befestigten  Pfeil  verglichen  haben  könnte.  Das  paßte  sicher  am 
besten  in  den  Kontext  der  Strophe  wie  auch  zur  Diktion  Ksemendras.  Dennoch  bereitet  mir 
die  genaue  Interpretation  des  Kompositums  Schwierigkeiten. 
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schieht  weder  aufgrund  seines  Gehörs  noch  aufgrund  seines  Augen¬ 
lichts,  sondern  es  sind  nur  die  auf  Übung,  Eifer,  Mühen  und  An¬ 
strengungen  in  früheren  Geburten  beruhenden  Eindrücke,  die  ihn 
über  das  ganze  Treiben  um  ihn  herum  unterrichten.29 

syütair  antar  vividhavisayasvädasampädabhedair 
vyäptah  sütair 30  bisalava  iva  vyaktatantupratânaih  I 
müdhah  so  ’ tha  prakrtisacivair  indriyair  dattasamjnah 
stanyäläpäkrtiparimalasparsanair  vetti  dhâtrïm  II  9  II 

9.  Tm  Inneren  ist  es  durchzogen  von  verbundenen  (“zusammenge¬ 
nähten”)31  Kanälen,  welche  das  Wahmehmen  (“Kosten”)  der  ver¬ 
schiedenen  Sinnesobjekte  bewirken,32  so  wie  das  Stückchen  einer 
Lotuswurzel  von  Schößlingen  [durchdrungen  ist],  die  gut  [zusam¬ 
men]  gefügt33  und  deren  Fäden  sichtbar  sind;  die  von  der  prakrti- 
begleiteten34  Sinnesorgane  schenken  jenem  [noch]  Unerfahrenen 
Bewußtsein,  so  daß  es  die  Amme  an  der  Milch,  an  dem  Geplaudere, 
an  der  Gestalt,  an  ihrem  Geruch  und  an  ihren  Berührungen  er¬ 
kennt.35 


29  Zu  dem  Grundgedanken  dieser  Strophe  vgl.  das  Nägäijuna  zugeschriebene  Prajnä- 
sataka,  Strophe  55: 1  gan  zig  skye  dgu  ’tsho  byed pa\  I  de  ni  las  nid  ston  par  byed  I  I  byis  pa 
mig  rnams  ma  bye  b  a  I  I  nu  zo  ‘thuh  ba  su  yis  bstan  155  1  ‘Was  den  Menschen  leben  läßt, 
zeigt  alleine  ihm  die  Tat.  Wer  hätte  denn  den  Säugling  je  gelehrt,  bevor  er  sehen  konnte, 
Milch  zu  trinken?’ 

30  *  suptair  D,  legs  sbyar  ‘gut  (zusammen)gewebt’  T. 

31  Das  syütair  ‘(zusammen)genäht’  des  Sanskrittextes  durch  grub  pa  ‘vollendet’  über¬ 
setzt.  Las  Son-ston  siddhair  (oder  siddho)  statt  syütair ?  Aus  inhaltlichen  Gründen  kann  das 
kaum  der  ursprüngliche  Wortlaut  gewesen  sein. 

32  Da  sampäda-  im  Sinne  von  sampädana-  ungewöhnlich  ist,  sollte  man  vielleicht  eher 
sampädi-  lesen,  falls  die  auf  T  bskyed  pa  'i  ‘hervorbringen(d)’  beruhende  Textherstellung 
überhaupt  korrekt  ist.  Der  Blockdruck  liest  ja  sam  bä  da. 

33  Das  suptair  ‘eingeschlafen’  des  Sansknttextes,  das  so  kaum  richtig  sein  kann,  scheint 
durch  legs  sbyar  ‘gut  zusammengefügt’  übersetzt  worden  zu  sein.  Anscheinend  las  Soh-ston 
nicht  suptair,  sondern  *sütair  ‘gut  gewebt,  zusammengefugt’. 

34  Unklar.  Oder  ‘ihn  von  Natur  aus  begleitenden’.  So  ist  wohl  auch  T  zu  verstehen:  ‘die 
natürlichen  Freunde,  die  Sinnesorgane’. 

35  Es  ist  sicher  kein  Zufall,  daß  die  fünf  aufgezählten  Dinge  Objekte  der  fünf  Sinnes¬ 
organe  sind,  nämlich  Geschmack,  Gehör,  Gesicht,  Geruch  und  Gefühl.  T  ist  für  sich 
genommen  zwar  ebenfalls  sinnvoll  —  ‘(er)  erkennt  die  Amme  dadurch,  daß  sie  um  der  Brust 
willen  [zu  ihm]  redet  (d.h.,  ihn  durch  Worte  zum  Trinken  zu  animieren  versucht)  und  durch 
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hastäkarsaih  sayanavasanägharsanaih  pîdyamânah 
sthäne  sthäne  taralitatanuh  kïtakair  bhaksyamänah  I 
nityâkrandï  vacanavirahät  kâyikim  klesasailïm 
kam  bobrüte  visamavipadäm  äspadatvam  prayätah  II  10  II 

1 0.  ‘Es  wird  gepeinigt  vom  Zerren  an  den  Händen  und  von  dem  Reiben 
am  Bett  und  an  den  Kleidern;  Insekten  nagen  an  ihm,  wobei  sein 
Leib  an  jeder  einzelnen  Stelle  hin-  und  herzuckt;  wem  teilt  es,  stän¬ 
dig  schreiend,  weil  es  noch  keine  Worte  hat,  die  Abfolge36  seiner 
körperlichen  Plagen  wieder  und  wieder  mit,37  nachdem  es  zum 
Wohnsitz  schrecklicher  Beschwerden  geworden  ist? 

pïdodvântais  churitavadanah  procchalatksïrapürair 
uttänorastalanipatitair  uksito  laksyate  sau  I 
mäyävadhväh  smaranaharanapraudhakellviläse 
häseneva  sphuritarucinä  nirbharavyäptakäyah  II  1 1  II 

1 1 .  ‘Man  sieht,  wie  sein  Gesichtchen  von  Streifen  hervorquellender 
Milch  verschmiert  ist,  die  unter  Schmerzen  ausgebrochen  wurden 
und  auf  seine  kleine  nach  oben  gerichtete  Brust  niederströmen;  sein 
Leib  scheint  dadurch  über  und  über  mit  dem  funkelnden  Glanz 
eines  Lachens  bedeckt  zu  sein,  wenn  die  Frau  “Illusion”  sich  bei 
dem  ausgedehnten  Spiel  des  Raubens  der  Erinnerung  vergnügt.38 


die  Berührungen  des  Massierens’  -,  geht  aber  wohl  auf  einen  verderbten  oder  verlesenen 
Sanskrittext  zurück:  nu  ma  'i  don  du  scheint  für  * stanyärthäya ,  brjod  ein  für  *ährti-  und  yons 
su  mne  ba  für  *  parimär jana-  zu  stehen. 

36  So  in  Anlehnung  an  T:  (b)rgyud  ma  ‘(Geschlechter)abfolge,  Familie’;  skr.  etwa 
vamsa-.  Der  unvollständige  Sanskrittext  kle  sai  lam  könnte  auch  zu  klesasailam  ergänzt 
werden.  Von  der  Ergänzung  hängt  es  ab,  ob  man  das  vorangehende  kä  y  a  kirn  als  käyikam 
oder  käyikim  herstellt. 

3/  Die  Frequentativform  bobrüte  -  sofern  sie  dem  Text  kanbo  brüte  zugrunde  liegt  -  ist 
nicht  korrekt  gebildet,  da  die  mediale  Form  das  Infix  -ya-  vor  der  Endung  verlangt. 

38  Was  ist  das  ‘Sich- Vergnügen  beim  ausgedehnten  Spiel  des  Raubens  der  Erinnerung’ 
(, smaranaharanapraudhakeliviläsa -)?  Oder  handelt  es  sich  bei  smaranaharana-  um  ein 
Dvandva?  -  Die  Konstruktion  der  tibetischen  Übersetzung  weicht  mehrfach  bemerkenswert 
von  der  Sanskritvorlage  ab:  ‘Was  das  [Neugeborene]  angeht,  so  ist  sein  Gesicht  von  Mengen 
von  Milch  bedeckt,  die,  unter  Qualen  ausgebrochen,  kräftig  hervorströmen,  und  es  ist  benetzt 
durch  das,  was  durch  das  Niederfallen  auf  die  Mitte  seiner  nach  oben  gerichteten  Brust 
bemerkt  wurde  (!);  es  sieht  so  aus,  als  wäre  sein  Leib  ganz  und  gar  durchdrungen  von  dem 
überaus  leuchtenden  Glanz  des  Lachens,  weil  [es]  sich  an  die  Anmut  des  ausgedehnten 
Tändelns  des  Raubens  bei  der  Frau  “Illusion”  erinnert  hat.’ 
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so  ’tha  präpte  lipiparicaye  helayä  dattahaste 
samsäre  ’sminn  avicalitayä  bandhalekhyakriyâsu  I 
janmävartam  nijam  iva  likhan  dïrgham  omkäram  âdau 
varge  varge  vitarati  matim  bhogasarge  nivistah  II  12  II 

12.  ‘Wenn  er  nun  mit  der  Schrift  vertraut  geworden  ist,  wobei  ihm  in 
diesem  Daseinskreislauf  die  Hand  gereicht  wurde  in  einer 
spielerischen  Weise,  die  unerschütterlich  ist  in  bezug  auf  die 
Tätigkeit  des  Schreibens  in  gebundener  Form,39  dann  schreibt  er  zu 
Anfang  einen  lang[gezogen]en  Buchstaben  om,  gleichsam  den 
Strudel  der  eigenen  Geburten,  und  eingedrungen  in  die  Fülle  der 
Kurven  [der  Buchstaben  und  Ligaturen]  richtet  er  seinen  Verstand 
auf  jede  einzelne  Konsonantengruppe.40 

präptaprajnah  katham  api  galadbälabhävapramohah 
kämautsukyät  punar  api  pare  yauvane  nastasamjnah  I 
nihsäresu  vyasanavilasadmeghasaudämimnäm 
badhnäty  ästhäm  sthirataradhiyä yositâm  vibhramesu  II  13  II 

13.  ‘Wenn  dann  irgendwie  die  Verblendung  der  Kindheit  von  ihm  ab¬ 
gefallen  und  er  zu  Verstand  gelangt  ist,  verliert  er  wiederum  in  der 
Blüte  der  darauffolgenden  Jugend  aufgrund  seines  Verlangens  nach 
der  Sinnenlust  seinen  Intellekt,  und  er  heftet  mit  gestärktem  Ver¬ 
stand  sein  ganzes  Sinnen  und  Trachten  auf  die  wesenlosen  Koket¬ 
terien  der  Frauen,  welche  den  bei  ihren  Aktivitäten  funkelnden 
Blitzen41  in  den  Wolken  gleichen. 


39  Unklar  in  Konstruktion  und  Bedeutung,  bandhalekhyakriyä-  scheint  sich  auf  das 
Schreiben  zu  beziehen.  T  übersetzt  lekhya-  (oder  lekhä-1)  gleich  zweimal:  rtsis  kyi  ri  mo 
‘Rechenlinie’.  -  Ich  kann  avicalitayä  nur  mit  helayä  zusammenbringen. 

40  Hier  bereiten  die  Bedeutung  von  bhogasarge  -  T  übersetzt  Ions  spyod  spros  pa 
‘Genußmannigfaltigkeit’  —  und  die  Ergänzung  des  unvollständigen  bi  ra  ti  ma  tim  -  T  über¬ 
setzt  blo  gros  rab  gsal  ‘von  äußerst  glänzendem  Verstand’  —  Schwierigkeiten.  Entgegen  der 
tibetischen  Übersetzung  der  letzten  Zeile  —  ‘tritt  er  als  einer,  der  in  bezug  auf  jede  einzelne 
Konsonantenklasse  von  äußerst  glänzendem  Verstand  ist,  in  die  Genußvielfalt  ein  ;  dies  setzt 
ein  Kompositum  auf  °matih  mit  partizipialem  Vorderglied  voraus  -  vermute  ich  hinter  bi  ra 
ti  eine  finite  Verbform.  Tentativ  restituiere  ich  sie  als  *  vitarati. 

41  Die  Blitze  funkeln  bei  ihrer  Aktivität  ( vyasana -).  Natürlich  hat  Ksemendra  das  Wort 
bewußt  gewählt,  um  die  in  der  Koketterie  liegende  Lasterhaftigkeit  anklingen  zu  lassen. 
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vâci  srotram  vapur  api  calâlinganesv  anganänäm 
ghränam  vakträsavaparimale  svädanam  tadrase  ca  I 
pâtre  kurv  an  drsam  api  mukhe  suptasarvakriyo  ’ sau 
dhatte  mätram  tanuparinatânïva  sarvendriyäni  II  14  II 

14.  ‘Das  Gehör  richtet  er  auf  die  Stimme  der  Frauen,  den  Leib  (d.h.  sein 
Fühlen)  auf  ihre  bewegten  Umarmungen,  den  Geruchssinn  auf  den 
Wohlgeruch  des  Rauschtranks  in  ihrem  Mund,  und  den  Ge¬ 
schmackssinn  auf  dessen  Geschmack,  den  Gesichtssinn  aber  auf  ihr 
Gesicht  als  dessen  Gefäß,  und  zwar  in  einer  Weise,  daß  alle  seine 
Aktivitäten  ruhen  -  so  setzt  er  gleichsam  alle  seine  Sinnesorgane, 
die  am  Körper  völlig  zur  Reife  gelangt  sind,  als  Meß  [Werkzeuge] 
ein. 

dvesti  snigdham  paricitaparidvesasllah  sa  kämt 
vänchaty  anyäm42  navanavarasah  saprayatno  ’nyakämäm  I 
ity  anyonyänucitacaritälaksyavailaksyasäksi 
häsyäyaiva  prakrtivirasas  citratantro  ’sya  kämah  II  1 5  II 

15.  ‘Von  umfassendem  Haß  gegen  das  Altvertraute  durchdrungen,43 
haßt  der  von  Verlangen  Erfüllte  das  [ihm  einst]  Liebe,44  und  von  der 
Lust  nach  immer  Neuem  gepackt,  begehrt  er  mit  größter  An¬ 
strengung  nach  einer  anderen45,  die  wiederum  nach  einem  anderen 
Verlangen  hegt;  auf  diese  Weise  gereicht  das  Verlangen  dieses 
[Mannes],  das  [den]  vielfältigeren  [Empfindungen]  unterworfen, 
von  Natur  aus  widerwärtig  und  ein  Zeuge  der  sichtbaren46  Unnatür¬ 
lichkeit47  des  gegenseitigen  ungebührlichen  Betragens  ist,  nur  zum 


42  bam  tstsha  tye  nam  D. 

43  So  mit  der  tibetischen  Übersetzung!  Das  Sanskrit  ließe  sich  auch  folgendermaßen 
übersetzen:  ‘den  altvertrauten  Haß  als  Wesensmerkmal  habend’. 

44  Die  tibetische  Übersetzung  sdan  la  mdza  ’  iifx  setzt  eher  dvese  (oder  dvesye)  snihyan 
‘dem  Haß  (oder:  dem  Hassenswerten)  gegenüber  Liebe  empfindend’  voraus. 

45  So  mit  der  tibetischen  Übersetzung,  gegen  anem  (<  *enäm)  des  transferierten 
Sanskrittextes.  Bei  enäm  weiß  man  nicht,  auf  welchen  -  vorher  genannten!  -  Begriff  es  sich 
beziehen  soll. 

46  T  mtshon  nas  scheint  älaksya  als  Absolutiv  zu  interpretieren,  was  natürlich  wegen  des 
Kompositums  ausscheidet. 

4/  vailaksya-  kann  ebenso  ‘embarrassment,  confusion;  shame’  (so  T,  skyehs  pa)  wie 
auch  ‘unnaturalness,  affection’  bedeuten.  Letzteres  scheint  mir  hier  eher  zu  passen. 
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Lachen.48 

alpädhäre  (?)  visayajaladhau  majjatah  sajjatas  ca 
bhrastasyäsya  (?)  pratihatagateh  kunjarasyeva  panke  / 
kimkartavyävagatirahitä  jäyate  mohamürcchä 
nïtasyândhyam  katipayadinasthäyinä yauvanena  II  16  II 

1 6.  ‘Als  er,  von  der  nur  wenige  Tage  währenden  Jugend  verblendet,  im 
Meer  der  Sinnesgenüsse,  das  [nur]  geringen  Halt49  [bietet],  versinkt 
und  darin  steckenbleibt50  wie  der  Elefant  im  Sumpf,  in  die  Irre  gera¬ 
ten  und  in  seinem  [Lebens]weg  gehemmt,  da  fallt  er  in  die  Ohn¬ 
macht  der  Verblendung,51  bei  der  er  nicht  mehr  weiß,  was  zu  tun  ist. 

yävatkälam  bhramati  calati  priyate  jrmbhate  ’sau 
smeram  smeram  vadati  madanälihgitair  ahgabhahgaih  I 
tävat  tasyopari  paripataty  eva  kalapramuktä 
präleyälidhavalapalitacchadmanä  vadhyamälä  II  1 7  II 

17.  ‘Während  er  umherirrt,  sich  bewegt,  sich  freut,  sich  entfaltet  und 
unter  ständigem  Lachen  redet,  wobei  seine  Glieder  gebogen  sind, 
weil  sie  vom  Liebesgott  umarmt  werden,  da  fallt  auf  ihn  der  vom 
Todesgott  angelegte,  [seine]  Hinrichtung  [markierende]  Kranz 
herab,  nämlich  sein  [vom  Alter]  schlohweißes  Haar,  das  so  weiß  ist 
wie  eine  Masse  von  Schnee. 

käle  käle  ksanakalanayä  mohanidrävasena 

präptam  näsmin  vapusi  sukrtam  naiva  dattarn  na  bhuktam  I 

ittham  caurair  iva  sa  musitas  cintayaty  eva  duhkhät 


48  ’dis  (nach  rgyud)  in  T  hat  keine  Entsprechung  im  Sanskrit  und  ist  m.E.  nicht  zu  kon¬ 
struieren,  da  das  prädikativ  gebrauchte  bzad  slad  nid  (=  häsyäyaiva)  sicher  keinen 
Instrumental  des  Agens  erfordert. 

49  mtha  ’  med  la  ‘endlos’  könnte  eine  sehr  freie  Wiedergabe  von  *  alpädhäre  ‘das  [nur] 
geringen  Halt  [bietet]’  sein.  Man  könnte  aber  auch  in  der  ersten  Zeile  *asyägädhe  -  asya  für 
di  und  agädhe  für  mtha  ’  med  la  —  rekonstruieren  und  in  der  zweiten  Zeile  * prabhrastasya 
statt  bhrastasyäsya ,  Tib.  rab  Ihuh. 

50  Da  das  überlieferte  mtha  ’  la  die  Stelle  von  Skt.  sajjatas  einnimmt,  muß  man  den 
tibetischen  Text  wohl  zu  *thal  la  emendieren.  Das  Substantiv  mtha  ’  paßt  hier  weder  lexika¬ 
lisch  noch  syntaktisch,  und  pra-sajj  ist  eine  gut  belegte  Entsprechung  zu  thal  ba. 

51  In  T  ist  die  Konstruktion  -  offensichtlich  absichtlich  -  geändert  worden:  ‘wird  er,  des 
sicheren  Wissens  beraubt,  was  er  [nun]  tun  soll,  aufgrund  der  Verwirrung  ohnmächtig’. 
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sammudhanam  anusayaphalah  so  ’vasadapramadah  II  1 8  II 

18.  ‘“Dadurch,  daß  [ich  mich]  immer52  [nur]  um  das  Augenblickliche 
kümmerte53  (?),  habe  [ich],  unter  dem  Einfluß  des  Schlafes  der 
Verblendung  stehend,  gute  Taten  in  diesem  Leben  (‘Leib’)  weder 
erlangt,  gewährt  noch  genossen.”  Als  ob  er  von  Dieben  beraubt 
worden  wäre,  grübelt  er  voller  Qualen  in  solcher  Weise;  die 
Gleichgültigkeit  gegenüber  dem  Untergang54  führt  bei  denen,  die 
verblendet  sind,  zu  [tiefer]  Reue. 

tasmin  yäte  lalitavanitâpuspavallïvasante 
duskarmäptadravinatulayä  yauvane  svapnakalpe  I 
nastäsesaprakrtir  akhilaih  kheditängair  viraktair 
räjyabhramse  nrpa  iva  sukham  so  ’tha  socaty  aîïtam  II  19  II 

19.  ‘Wenn  dann  diese  Jugend,  [gleichsam]  ein  Frühling,  der  mit  den 
Blumenranken  anmutiger  Frauen  [geziert  ist],  und  einem  Traum 


52  Zu  käle  käle  gibt  Otto  BÖHTLINGK  im  Sanskrit-Wörterbuch  in  kürzerer  Fassung,  St. 
Petersburg  1879-1889,  zwei  Belegstellen  aus  der  zweiten  Auflage  seiner  Sanskrit-Chresto¬ 
mathie,  St.  Petersburg  1877,  an,  die  aus  dem  Mahäbhärata  (‘Parikshit  wird  vom  Schlangen¬ 
dämon  Takshaka  gebissen’,  S.  57-65)  und  dem  Rämäyana  (‘Râma  schildert  der  Sîtâ  die 
Beschwerden  des  Waldlebens’,  S.  91-93)  stammen.  Die  Strophen  lauten:  sa  devant  param 
isänam  sarvabhütahite  ratam  I  brahmänam  upatasthe  vai  käle  käle  susamyatah  fl  (57.25-6) 
und  käryas  trir  abhisekas  ca  käle  käle  ca  nityasah  I  caratäm  niyamenaiva  tasmäd 
duhkhataram  vanam  II  (92. 1 5-6). 

53  Die  Bedeutung  von  ksanakalanä-  ‘das  Ergreifen  des  Augenblicks’  (?)  bleibt  fraglich. 
Vgl.  auch  kälakalana-  ‘das  Abtun  seiner  Zeit,  Sterben’,  was  aber  hier  nicht  paßt.  Die 
tibetische  Übersetzung  (Itar)  ses  sin  ‘als  ...  wissend’  scheint  auf  die  Bedeutung  ‘Begreifen, 
Erkennen’  für  kalana-  zurückzugehen;  der  Sinn  bleibt  dennoch  ebenso  dunkel  wie  die 
Konstruktion;  der  von  mir  metri  causa  rekonstruierte  Instrumental  °/calanayä  wird  nicht  durch 
das  Tibetische  gestützt.  Vgl.  noch  kalanä-  ‘Treiben’  in  8d  und  kalayati  ‘bedenkt’  in  24b. 

54  hams  hes  fehlt  in  den  bekannten  Tibetischwörterbüchem  von  Heinrich  August 
JÄSCHKE  (London  1881),  Sarat  Chandra  Das  (Calcutta  1902),  LOKESH  Chandra  (New  Delhi 
1958-1961)  und  den  mir  sonst  zugänglichen  Glossaren.  Im  Zang-Han-Dacidian  von  ZHANG 
Yisun  (Beijing  1985)  findet  sich  die  folgende  Bedeutungsangabe,  die  gut  zur  Vorlage  ava- 
säda-  paßt:  (  1  )  byus  hes  sam  pham  gyoh  (2)  stobs  sugs  hams  pa  dan  I  gyoh  gud  byuh  ba.  Für 
byus  hes  gibt  Melvyn  GOLDSTEIN  in  seinem  Tibetan-English  Dictionary  of  Modern  Tibetan, 
Kathmandu  1975,  ‘catastrophe/  disaster/  misfortune  caused  by  bad  or  incorrect  strategy’  als 
Bedeutung  an;  pham  gyoh  fehlt  auch  bei  ihm,  es  bedeutet  aber  zweifellos  ‘Niederlage’,  vgl. 

gyoh  ‘loss’.  -  Gestützt  auf  T  (de  ni . hams  hes  bag  med)  konjiziere  ich  so  vasädapra- 

mädah,  das  ich  als  Tatpurusa-Kompositum  interpretiere. 
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ähnlich,55  wie  ein  durch  schlechte  Taten  erworbener  Besitz  dahinge¬ 
gangen  ist,  dann  betrauert  er,  dessen  ganzes  Wesen  zugrundege¬ 
gangen  ist,  mit  allen  seinen  [inzwischen]  erschöpften  und  leiden¬ 
schaftlos  gewordenen  Gliedern  sein  vergangenes  Glück,  so  wie  dies 
ein  König  beim  Verlust  seiner  Herrschaft  tut. 

äyur  nïtam  na  ca  samucitam  yäcakäyopamtam 
nâpy  unnïtam  disi  disi  yasah  satpatham  na  pratïtam  I 
pïtam  yäcnävisam  adhigatam  sphüasamtäpasitam 
bhïtam  päpät  kirn  api  na  mayä  yat  tad  eva  pranïtam  II  20  II 

20.  “‘Mein  Leben  habe  ich  zuende  geführt,  und  nichts  Angemessenes 
habe  ich  den  Bittstellern  zugefuhrt;  Ruhm  habe  ich  nicht  in  alle 
Himmelsrichtungen  emporgeführt,  und  den  rechten  Weg  habe  ich 
auch  nicht  durchschaut;  das  Gift  des  Bittens  habe  ich  getrunken, 
Hitze  und  Kälte  sind  mir  reichlich  zuteil  geworden,  vor  den  bösen 
Taten  habe  ich  mich  überhaupt  nicht  gefürchtet,  was  immer  es  gab, 
das  habe  ich  getan!” 

kväsau  hemadrumaruciharä  härini yauvanasrïh 
käyah  kväyam  krmihatatarupräyavicchäyapäkah  I 
düräd  etäh  parihrtadrsä  konalïnam  tarunyah 
suskam  sitarn  tarum  iva  vane  vänaram  mäm  vadanti  II  2 1  II 

21.  “‘Welch  ein  Unterschied  besteht  doch  zwischen  der  Schönheit  der 
Jugend,  die  betörend  ist  und  den  Glanz  goldener  Bäume  übertrifft, 
und  diesem  Körper,  der  völlig  glanzlos  und  alt  geworden  ist  und 
einem  von  Würmern  zerfressenen  Baum  gleicht!  Weit  wenden  die 
jungen  Frauen  ihre  Augen  von  mir  ab,  der  ich  mich  auf  einen  Stock 
stütze56  und  einem  vertrockneten  und  erstarrten57  Baum  im  Wald 
gleiche,  und  sie  schimpfen  mich  einen  Affen.” 

so  yam  käyah  srayati  vilayam  naiva  mäyänikäyah 


55  Die  tibetische  Wiedergabe  von  svapnakalpe  durch  rmi  lam  du  brtag  pa  ‘eine  Vor¬ 
stellung,  die  man  im  Traum  (hegt)’  ist  ungewöhnlich,  um  es  vorsichtig  auszudrücken. 

56  konalïnam  ‘auf  einem  Stock  gelehnt’  ist  doppelt  mißverstanden  worden:  ko  na-  wurde 
als  ‘Ecke’  (zur)  und  lina-  als  ‘hängend  an’  ( zen  pa)  übersetzt. 

57  'khyags pa  ‘gefroren,  koaguliert,  kristallisiert’  gibt  ohne  Zweifel  sitarn  wieder.  Daher 
verbietet  sich  die  sonst  ansprechende  Konjektur  sirnam. 
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srastäh  sarve  dasanamanayas  te  ca  kesah  na  dosah  I 
gätrotsähe  praharati  marun  naiva  mohaprarohe 
ksïnasyeyam  sayanasaranasyäpi  trsnâksayâ  me  II  22  II 

22.  ‘“Dieser  Körper  ist  dem  Verfall  bestimmt,  nicht  aber  die  Menge  der 
Trugbilder;  alle  die  perlengleichen  Zähne  sind  ausgefallen,  auch  die 
Haare,  nicht  jedoch  die  Laster;  die  Energie  des  Körpers  zerstört  der 
Rheumatismus  (Wind),  nicht  aber  das  Emporschießen  der  Verblen¬ 
dung;  obwohl  ich  doch  hinfällig  auf  meinem  Lager  ruhe,  ist  meine 
Gier  unvergänglich!” 

samcintyeti  prasrtavisamasväsahikkärdito  ’sau 
sadyas  tyaktum  ciraparicitäm  udyato  lokayäträm  I 
mükîbhütah  svajanaviraham  dhyäyati  dhvastadhairyah 
sakticchedäd  rnam  iva  mahat  präptakälo  daridrah  II  23  II 

23.  ‘So  überlegt  er,  und  während  er  von  einem  andauernden  rasselnden 
Atmen  und  Schluckauf  gepeinigt  wird,58  schickt  er  sich  an,  seinen 
langgewohnten  Lebenswandel  ganz  plötzlich  hinter  sich  zu  lassen; 
seiner  Festigkeit  beraubt  und  stumm  geworden,  erwägt  der  Arme, 
dessen  [Todesjstunde  gekommen  ist,  sich  von  seinen  Angehörigen 
wie  von  einer  großen  Schuld  zu  trennen,  weil  er  seiner  Fähigkeit 
beraubt  wurde.59 

bhümim  geham  vasu  parijanam  putradärädi  cänyat 
tävat  tävat  kalayati  dhiyä pränaparyantakäle  I 
yävaj  janmany  api  punar  asau  snehamohänubandhais 
tais  tair  antahkrtaparicayas  tanmayïbhâvam  eti  II  24  II 


58  hikkä  ‘Schlucken,  Schluckauf.  Vgl.  sväsahikkin  ‘an  Asthma  und  Schlucken  leidend’ 
(pw;  Quelle  Carakasamhitä  6,19).  -  Die  Silbenfolge  °hikkädi  te  pau  habe  ich  tentativ  als 
°hikkärdito  ’sau  restituiert.  Während  das  von  mir  angenommene  ardita-  keine  Spur  in 
BKAtib  hinterlassen  hat,  weist  ’di  ni  deutlich  auf  das  sich  hinter  pau  verbergende  (a)sau  hin. 
prasrta-  ‘ausgedehnt’  muß  dann  temporal  verstanden  werden. 

59  Bei  dieser  Interpretation  folge  ich  der  Anregung  meines  Kollegen  Das.  Problematisch 
bleibt  die  Interpretation  von  daridra-  ‘unstet,  umherschweifend;  bettelhaft,  arm’  im  Sinne  von 
‘beklagenswert’.  Auch  sind  mir  Sinn  und  Funktion  des  Ausdrucks  sakticchedät  unklar.  - 
Theoretisch  möglich  wäre  auch,  die  gesamte  letzte  Zeile  als  Vergleich  aufzufassen:  ‘(erwägt 
[der  Sterbende],  sich  von  seinen  Angehörigen  zu  trennen,)  gleich  einem  Armen,  [der  sich 
anschickt,]  sich  von  einer  großen  Schuld  [zu  befreien],  wenn  die  rechte  Zeit  gekommen  ist, 
weil  er  seiner  Fähigkeiten  beraubt  wurde.’  Gegen  diese  Interpretation  sprechen  aber  der 
unsinnige  Inhalt  und  die  Positionierung  des  iva  nach  rnam. 
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24.  ‘Sein  Land,  sein  Haus,  seinen  Besitz,  seine  Dienerschaft,  seine 
Söhne,  seine  Frau  und  anderes  -  alles  dies  bedenkt  er  in  seiner 
Todesstunde  in  seinem  Herzen  so  sehr,  daß  er  auch  in  seiner 
[nächsten]  Wiedergeburt  durch  alle  diese  Bande  der  Liebe  und  der 
Verblendung  in  seinem  innersten  Wesen  gefesselt  und  wiederum 
von  ihnen  abhängig  wird. 

duhkham  duhsahapäpakarmajanitam  kumbhisahasräntare 
bhuktvä  rauravakälasütranarakesv  âvartate  yonisu  I 
yad  vä punyakalärjitam  sukhapadam  tat  samksaye  duhkhadam 
sänägämiphaläptaye  vimaladhïs  tasmät  samâdhïyatâm  II  25  II 

25.  ‘Nachdem  er  in  Tausenden  von  Kumbhl[päka] -Höllen60  das  Leid 
genossen  hat,  das  durch  unerträgliche  böse  Taten  bewirkt  wurde, 
wirbelt  er  in  den  [verschiedensten]  Geburtsformen  in  den  Raurava- 
und  Kälasütra-Höllen61  umher;  und  auch  die  glückhaften  Stellun¬ 
gen,  die  er  sich  durch  das  Los  heilvoller  Taten  erworben  hat, 
werden  bei  ihrem  Schwinden  leidvoll;  deshalb  muß  sich  ein  lau¬ 
teres  Herz  ganz  darauf  konzentrieren,62  die  Frucht  des  Nichtwieder- 
kehrens  zu  erlangen.’ 

iti  bhïmabhavâmbhodhisamtâranakrtavratah  I 
samädidesa  bhagavän  sattvânâm  kusaläptaye  II  26  II 


60  Diese  Hölle,  in  der  die  Verdammten  in  einem  Topf  gekocht  werden,  ist  schon  aus  der 
hinduistischen  Literatur  gut  bekannt;  vgl.  PW,  s.v.  Candragomin  erwähnt  sie  ebenfalls  in 
Strophe  86  seines  Sisyalekha :  kumbhïpâkakvathitakalilâd  usnasamrambhavegät  krtvod- 
grïvam  ksanam  api  sukham  labdhanisvâsamoksâh  I  krodhäpürnaih  subahubhir  ayomudgarais 
tädyamänä  manyante  tarn  param  iva  sukham  närakä  y  adv  ad  eva  II  ‘Die  Höllenwesen  sehen 
dies  als  höchstes  Glück  schon  an,  /  Wenn  sie  den  Hals  nur  einen  Augenblick  erheben  dürfen 
/  Aus  dem  Gebrodele  der  heißen  Kumbhipäka-Hölle,  /  In  der  die  Hitze  heftig  wütet,  und  sie 
dann  erlöst  /  ein  wenig  leichter  atmen  können,  auch  wenn  sie  dabei  /  Von  vielen  grimmen 
Eisenhämmern  ganz  zerschlagen  werden.’  (Zitiert  aus  meiner  noch  nicht  veröffentlichten 
Ausgabe  und  Übersetzung  des  Sisyalekha.) 

61  Zu  diesen  vielfach  in  der  buddhistischen  Literatur  beschriebenen  Höllen  vgl.  etwa 
Daigan  and  Alicia  MaTSUNAGA,  The  Buddhist  Concept  of  Hell,  New  York  1972,  S.44;  85-86; 
109-1 1 1  (Kälasütra)  und  44-80;  90-92;  1 1 1-1 13. 

62  Wegen  des  Passivs  samâdhïyatâm  ist  die  Konstruktion  nicht  ganz  einfach.  Soll  man 
mit  dem  Blockdruck  sä  ...  vimaladhïs  (Karmadhäraya)  lesen  oder  so  ’ nâgâmiphalâptaye 
vimaladhïs  (Bahuvrîhi)  konjizieren?  Bei  der  Übersetzung  bereitet  beides  Schwierigkeiten. 
BKAtib  interpretiert  das  erste  Kompositum  als  sa  +  anâgâmi-phalâptaye :  phyir  mi  oh  bcas 
’bras  thob  slad  du.  Es  ist  mir  unklar,  was  damit  gemeint  sein  könnte. 
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26.  Dies  hat  der  Erhabene,  der  es  zur  Aufgabe  gemacht  hat,  [die  Lebe¬ 
wesen  sicher]  über  den  schrecklichen  Ozean  des  Seins  hinüberge¬ 
langen  zu  lassen,  vorgetragen,  damit  die  Lebewesen  das  Heil  er¬ 
langen  mögen. 

II  iti  ksemendraviracitäyäm  Bodhisattvävadänakalpalatäyäm 
Garbhävakräntinirdeso  näma  dasamah  pallavah  II 

Dies  war  in  der  von  Ksemendra  verfaßten 
‘Wunscherfüllenden  Ranke  der  Großtaten  des  Bodhisattva’ 
die  zehnte  Ranke  mit  dem  Titel 
‘Die  Herabkunft  des  Embryo  [in  den  Mutterschoß] * 

Textbefund  und  Rekonstruktion  des 
Garbhävakräntyavadänam63 

Derge,  section  ’Khri  sin ,  vol.  Ke,  fol.  ((95a3-99b2) 

Peking,  section  Mdo  ’grel,  vol.  Ge,  fol.  Ü53a5-55b3l 

II  tsam  pho  pänte  bi  ma  la  na  li  ni  tl  ra  paryanta  bä  sl 
sästä  pürve  ba  ka  la  bhu  ba  (5))  nä  nu  gra  hä  ya  pra  brttah  I 
krsta  sparsä  ba  ga  ti  ru  tsi  nä  bhiksu  nä  nanda  nämbä 
garbhä  ram  bhät  pra  bhr  ti  dza  na  tä  dsanma  brttim  dsa  ga  da  I 

II  ’jig  rten  mtha’  dag  ne  bar  gzun64  slad  rab  zugs  ston  pa  dag  ni  shon  I 
I  gron  khyer  tsam  pa  dan  ne  dri  med  padma’i  ((6)  rdzin  nogs65  ’gram  na  bzugs  I 
I  kun  dga’  bo  [6l  zes  bya  ba  reg  na  bde  ba’i  ’od  ldan  dge  slon  gis  I 
I  dris  nas  mnal  brtsams66  la  sogs  skye  bo’i  tshogs  kyi  skye  ba’i67  spyod  tshul  gsuhs  I 

*campopänte  vimalanalinltlraparyantaväsi 
sästä  pürvam  sakalabhuvanänugrahäya  pravrttah  I 
prstah  sparsävagatirucinä  (?)  bhikçunânandanâmnâ 
garbhärambhät  prabhrti  janatäjanmavittim  jagäda  II  1  II* 


63  Verwendete  Symbole:  Spitze  Klammem  (  <  >  )  bezeichnen  zu  Athetierendes,  eckige 
Klammem  (  [  ]  )  zu  Ergänzendes.  Das  Gleichheitszeichen  (  =  )  zwischen  zwei  Konsonanten 
soll  andeuten,  daß  diese  als  Ligatur  geschrieben  wurden. 

64  bzuh  P[eking],  gzun  D[erge]. 

65  dogs  P,  nogs  D. 

66  tsam  P,  brtsams  D. 

67  bo’i  P,  ba’i  D. 
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I  suklaih  krsnaih  sa  ba  la  ru  tsi  bherde  hi  nam  karma  su  trais= 

•  0  •  •  •  • 

tsi  tram  lo  ke  ba  hu  ta  ra  sam  ((95b)  dr  sya  te  dsanma  bastram  I 
I  dzïma  syä  pi  bya  pa  na  ma  li  na  sne  ha  li  nah  pra  yatne 
ya  sya  tyantam  tse  ra  pa  ri  na  time  ba  niryä  ti  rä  gah  I 

I  ’jig  rten  du  ni  dkar  nag  ’dren  ma’i  ’od  can  las  skud  kyis  [7l  bkra  ba’i  I 
I  lus  can  mams  kyi  skye  ba’i68  gos  ni  rab  ((2)  man  gnas  skabs  mthon  gyur  te  I 
I  sin  tu  ’bad  pas  gah  zig  yun  rin  yons  sgyur  hrul69  por  gyur  mod  kyah  I 
I  gdun  ba’i  dri  ma  snum  chags  tshon  ni  [8l  med  pa  hid  du  ’gyur  ma  yin  I 

*suklaih  krsnaih  sabalarucibhir  dehinâm  karmasütrais 

•  o  *  *  '  * 

citram  loke  bahutaradasam  drsyate  janmavastram  I 
jïrnasyâpi  vyasanamalinasnehalinah  prayatnair 
yasyätyantam  ciraparinater  naiva  niryäti  rägah  II  2  II* 

I  purp  sah  su  kram  pi  ga  li  ta  dhr  te  rärta  pam  yo  si  tastsa 
sparsa  be  sa  bya  ti  ka  ra  dzr  soh  ((3)  sam  ga  me  sam  ni  pä  tat  I 
I  e  ki  bhü  tarn  pra  dza  ti  ni  ya  mät  ka  sya  tsi  bl  dza  bhä  bam 
ponte  stasmin  bha  ba  ti  sa  ha  sä  pam  ni  kä  se  ya  yägneh  I 

I  skyes  pa  bud  med  dag  kyah  ’dzin  pa  mam70  hams  reg  par  zugs  byas  sin  I 
I  sbyor  ba71  bsten  pa’i  khu  ba  zla  mtshan  yah  dag  (4)  ’grogs  la  ltuh  gyur  pa  I 
I  geig  tu  gyur  cih  [53b!  hes  pa  ’ga’  las72  sa  bon  dag  gi73  dhos  por  ’gyur74 1 
I  su  zig  khoh  der  ’phral  la  ’jug  ste  dper  na  bsrubs  pa’i  me  bzin  no  I 

*pumsah  sukram  vigalitadhrter  ärtavam  yoçitas  ca 
sparsâvesavyatikarajuçoh  samgame  samnipätät  I 
ekibhutam  vrajati  niyamät  kasya  cid  bijabhävam 
yo  ’ntas  tasmin  bhavati  sahasä  samnikä$e  yathägnih  II  3  II* 

I  rä  godgä  rah  sphä  ti  ka  sa  ka  lam  me  gha  mambho  dhi  pä  thah 
puspa  mo  dasti  la  ka  mi  bä  sa  naih  ((5)  käntsa  nam  bägni  tä  pah  I 


68  bo’i  P,  ba’i  D. 
69srul  D,  hrul  P. 

70  rnams  P,  rnam  D. 

71  pa  P,  ba  D. 

72  ’gal  la  P,  ga  ’  las  D. 

73  gis  D,  gi  P. 

74  Syur  D,  'gyur  P. 
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I  so  yam  garbham  bi  sa  ti  ni  ya  tai  ra  sya  sam  laksya  brttir= 
bâ  yurga  ndhai  ri  ba  ba  hu  bi  dhaih  karma  bhirbä  sya  mä  nah  I 

I  sei  dum  dag  la  tshon  gyi75  rab  dbye  sprin  la  chu  yi  gter  gyi  chu  I 
I  til  l3l  la  me  tog  dri  bzan  gser  la  me  yis  gduns  bzin  ((6))  dal  bu  yis  I 
I  dri  mams  kyis76  bzin  mam  pa  man  po’i  las  kyis  bsgos  par  gyur  pa’i  rluh  I 
I  spyod  tshul  byed  po  yis  kyah  yah77  dag  mi  mtshon78  ’di  de  nah  l3l  du  ’jug  I 

*râgodgârah  sphatikasakalam  megham  ambhodhipâthah 
puspamodas  tilam  iva  sanaih  kâncanam  vägnitäpah  I 
so  ’yam  garbham  visati  niyatair  apy  asamlakçyavrttir 
väyur  gandhair  iva  bahuvidhaih  karmabhir  väsyamanah  II  4  II* 

I  tasmin  suksma  kra  ma  pa  ri  na  tirmî  na  paryusta  ka  so 
nâ  nâ  kä  ra  pra  tsu  ra  ra  tsa  nä  tsi  tra  rû  po  (96a))  sya  laksyah  I 
I  kam  tsi  ta  kâ  lam  ba  ha  ti  bi  kr  tim  nirbi  kä  ra  ya  ma  nâ 
ma  yuh  rândi  dza  la  ma  ya  i  ba  byakta  bhaktirma  yü  rah  I 

I  der  ni  phra  ba’i  rim  pas  yons  su  ’gyur  zih  ran  bzin  gyis  btsir  ’di79 1 
I  ji  srid  dus  su  mam  par  ’gyur  ba  med  pa  bzin  du  (2)  mam  ’gyur  ’dzin  I 
I  mam  pa  sna  tshogs  rab  man  bkod  pa  bkra  M  ba’i  gzugs  ni  mi  mtshon  te  I 
I  rma  bya’i  sgo  ha  chu  yi80  ran  bzin  rma  bya’i  mam  pa81  mi  gsal  bzin  I 

*tasmin  süksmakramaparinatir  mïnaparyuçtake  (?)  ’sau 
nänäkärapracuraracanäcitrarüpo  ’py  alakçyah  I 
kam  cit  kälam  vahati  vikrtim  nirvikäräyamäno 
mâyürânde  jalamaya  iva  vyaktabhaktir  mayürah  II  5  II* 

I  tatrâ  dhâ  nât  gha  na  ka  la  la  ta  salya  pa  syâ  dya  ba  sthâ 
tyaktvâ  tâstâ  dza  tha  [  —  ]  ni  te  no  sma  (3))  nä  pa  tsya  mä  nah  I 
I  pürnim  ma  saima  ba  bhi  ra  tha  bâ  barta  karma  kra  mo  pau 
kle  sam  bhukte  ki  ma  pi  bi  kha  mi  duhkha  sam  dznä  pra  pannah  I 


75  gyis  D,  gyi  P. 

76  kyi  P,  kyis  D. 

77  de  P,  yah  D. 

78  mtshan  D,  mtshon  P. 

79  gyi  btsir  ’di  P,  gyis  btsir  ’dir  D. 

80  yis  P,  yi  D. 

81  par  D ,pa  P. 
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I  der  ni  mer  mer  nur  nur  nar  nar  gor  gor  la  sogs  gnas  skabs  bzun  I 
I  de  dan  de  dag  lto  yis  bskyed  Bl  pa’i  drod  kyis  smin  zin82  (4)  btan83  byas  nas  I 
I  zla  ba  rdzogs  pa’am  yan  na  dgu  yis  ’khyil  pa’i84  las  kyi  rim  pa  ’di  I 
I  sdug  bsnal  ’du  ses  rab  ldan  ci  yan  run  ba’i  mi  bzad  non  mons  spyod  I 

*taträdhänäd  ghanakalalatäsalyapesyädyavasthä[s] 
tyaktvä  täs  tä  jatharajanitenosmanä  pacyamänah  I 
pörnair  mäsair  navabhir  athavävartakarmakramo  ’sau 
klesam  bhunkte  kim  api  visamarp  duhkhasamjnäprapannah  II  6  II* 

I  kä  lya  brttät  swa  ya  mi  ba  pha  lam  bi  tsyu  tarn  karmma  pä  kät 
tatkä  lotthai  ra  bi  ha  ta  dza  baih  pre  ri  ((5))  tah  pla  ti  bä  teh  I 
I  laksya  bhyä  pä  ya  ta  na  sa  tsi  bai  rä  tsi  tah  karma  bandai 
mirya  tyam  tah  sa  ra  i  ba  dha  nuryantra  neryantra  muktah  I 

I  dus  su  yu  ba  dag  las  ’bras  bu  ran  nid  ltuh  bzin  mhal  smin  pas  I 
I  de  dus  Ians  pa’i  ma  yi  rluh  ni  mi  dman  mgyogs  pas  ((6))  rab  bskul  nas  I 
I  mtshon  cha  goms  pa’i  gnas  kyi  grogs  po  las  kyi  [7]  ’chin  bas85  rdzogs  gyur  pa  I 
I  gzai  yi  ’khrul  ’khor  bkah  nas  btah  ba’i  mda’  bzin  nan  nas  phyir  ’thon  ’gyur  I 

*käle  vrntät  svayam  iva  phalam  vicyutam  karmapäkät 
tat  kälott  hair  avihatajavaih  preritah  pütivätaih  I 
laksyäbhyäsäyatanasacivair  äcitah  karmabandhair 
niryâty  antah  sara  iva  dhanuryantranair  yantramuktah  II  7  II* 

I  uttä  na  syah  pa  ra  la  ra  sa  nastsu  bu  kä  gram  li  hä  no 
nastam  mä  tuh  bi  ba  ti  ya  da  sau  nai  ((96b)  ba  käme  nä  nä  ksna  I 
I  dsanmä  bhyä  sa  bya  pa  na  ba  ta  nä  yâ  sa  sam  bä  sa  II  nä 
sä  ta  syä  gre  sa  ka  la  ka  la  nä  de  si  ni  bä  pa  nai  ba  I 

I  gan  rkyal  kha  gdahs  ro  ’dzin  drag86  pos  nu  tog  rtse  la  ’dzin  byed  ein  I 
I  ma  yi  nu  zo  [8]  ’thun  gan  ’di  yi8/  ma  bas  (2)  min  zin  mig  gis  min  I 
I  skye  bar  goms  pa’i  gdun  bas  bskyed  pa’i  non  mons  gnas  pa’i  roi  pa  des  I 


82  ein  D,  zin  P. 

83  ’phel  P,  btah  D. 

84  Lies  ba  ’il 

85  ‘tshih  ba  'i  las  kyis  D,  las  kyi  ’chih  bas  P. 

86  dran  P,  drag  D. 

87  'thuhs  pas  gan  'di  D,  ’thuh  gah  'di  yi  P. 
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I  de  yi  mdun  du  spros  pa  mtha’  dag  ston  byed  bag  chags  kho  na’o  I  l54al 

*uttänäsyah  saralarasanas  cücukägram  lihänah 
stanyara  mätuh  pibati  yad  asau  naiva  karnena  nâkçnâ  I 
janmäbhyäsavyasanayatanäyäsasamväsallnä 
sä  tasyâgre  sakalakalanâdesinï  väsanaiva  II  8  II* 

I  syu  tai  rantarbi  [  —  ]  bi  sa  ya  swä  da  sam  bä  da  bhe  dai 
rbyâstah  suptairbi  sa  pa  i  ba  byakta  tam  tu  (3)  pra  tä  naih  I 
I  mü  dhah  so  tha  pra  kr  ti  pa  tsi  bai  rendri  yairdatta  sam  dznah 
stanyâ  la  pâ  kr  ti  pa  re  ma  ma  sparsa  nairbitti  dhätrlm  I 

I  mam  man  yul  gyi88  nams  myon  bskyed  pa’i  dbye  bas  grub  pa89  nan  khyab  pa  I 
I  gsal  bar  skud  pa  rab  tu  rgyas  par  legs  sbyar  pad  rtsa’i90  (4)  cha  sas  bzin  I 
I  de  nas  ran  bzin  dban  po’i  grogs  kyis91 123  ’du  ses  byin  pa’i  rmons  pa  de  I 
I  nu  ma’i  don  du  brjod  cih  yons  su  mne  ba’i  reg  pas  ma  ma  rig  I 

*syütair  antar  vividhavisayasvâdasampâdabhedair 
vyâptah  sütair  (?)  bisalava  iva  vyaktatantupratänaih  I 
müdhah  so  ’tha  prakrtisacivair  indriyair  dattasamjnah 
stanyäläpäkrtiparimalasparsanair  vetti  dhâtrïm  II  9  II* 

I  hastâ  karseh  sa  ya  na  ba  pa  nä  gharsa  naih  pi  dya  mä  nah 
sthä  ne  stha  ne  ta  ra  li  ta  ta  nuh  kl  ta  kairbha  ksya  (5)  mä  nah  I 
I  ni  tyâ  krandï  ba  tsa  na  vi  ra  hat  kâ  ya  kïm  kle  [  -  ]  sai  lam 
kanbo  bru  te  bi  sa  ma  bi  pa  dâ  mä  spa  da  twam  pra  yä  tah  I 

I  mal  stan  gos  mams  lag  pas  bskyod  pa’i  ’dar  byed  dag  gis  mnan  pa  dan  I 
I  gnas  dan  gnas  fl3l  su  ya  yor  ’gyur  lus  srog  chags  mams  kyis92  (6)  zos  gyur  pas  I 
I  rtag  tu  nu  zin  tshig  dan  bral  bas  lus  kyi  non  mons  rgyud93  ma  ni  I 
I  su  la  smra  ste  mi  bzad  rgud  pa  nid  kyi  gnas  su  rab  tu  gyur94 1 


88  gyis  D.  gyi  P. 

89  pa  ï  P,  pa  D. 

90  rtse  7  D,  rtsa  7  P. 

91  kyi  P,  kyisD. 

92  kyi  P,  kyis  D. 

93  brgyud  D,  rgyud  P. 

94  ’gyur  D,  gyur  P. 
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*hastäkarsaih  sayanavasanägharsanaih  pidyamänah 
sthäne  sthäne  taralitatanuh  kitakair  bhaksyaniânah  I 
nityäkrandi  vacanavirahät  käyikim  kle[sa]sailim 
kam  bobrüte  visamavipadäm  äspadatvam  prayätah  II 10  II* 

\ 

I  pï  to  dvantestshu  ri  ta  pa  da  nah  protstsha  lat  ksl  ra  stu  rai 
ruttä  no  rasta  la  ni  pa  ti  tai  ruksi  to  laksya  te  sau  I 
I  mä  yä  ba  ((97a))  dhäh  sma  ra  na  ha  ra  na  prau  dha  ke  ll  bi  lä  se 
ha  pe  ne  balphu  re  ta  ru  tsi  nä  nirbhä  ra  byäpta  kä  yah  I 

I  gdun  bas95  M  skyugs  sin  rab  ’thor96  ’o97  ma’i  tshogs  kyis  bzin  ni  sbags  gyur  te98 1 
I  gan  rkyal  bran  gi  dbus  su  lhuh"  bas  mtshan  pas  bran  par100  gyur  pa  ’di  I 
I  sgyu  ma’i  bud  (2)  med  la  ’phrogs101  mchog  tu  rtse  dga’i  rol  Bl  pa  dran  pa  las  I 
I  dgod  pa’i  ’od  zer  sin  tu  gsal  bas  lus  la102  rab  tu  khyab103  pa  bzin  I 

*pidodväntais  churitavadanah  procchalatk§Irapürair 
uttänorastalanipatitair  uksito  lakçyate  ’sau  I 
mäyävadhväh  smaranaharanapraudhakeliviläse 
häseneva  sphuritarucinä  nirbharavyäptakäyah  II  11 II* 

I  so  tha  präpte  li  pi  pa  ri  tsa  ye  he  la  yä  datta  hasteh 
sam  sä  resminna  bi  tsa  la  ta  yä  bandha  le  khya  kre  yä  su  I 
I  dzanmä  ((3)  bartam  ni  dza  mi  ba  la  khan  dïrgha  mo  kä  ra  mä  dau 
barge  barge  bi  ra  ti  ma  tim  bho  ga  sarge  ni  bistah  I 

I  de  nas104  de  ni  rtse  bas  yig  phren105  yohs  ’dris  dag  la  lag  gtad  thob  I 


95  Itun  ba  D,  gdun  bas  P. 

96  'thob  DP;  wegen  der  Sanskritvorlage  procchalaf  ‘hervorquellend’  ist  es  klar,  daß 
’thob  nur  eine  Verderbnis  von  'thor  sein  kann. 

97  dg  P,  b  D. 

98  ein  P,  te  D. 

99  dbusu  P. 

100  pas  P,  par  D. 

101  'grogs  DP;  wegen  der  Sanskritvorlage  °harana°  muß  man  dies  wohl  zu  ’phrogs 
verbessern. 

102  lus  la  om.  D. 

103  khya  P,  khyab  D. 

104  bas  D,  nas  P. 

105  'phreh  T),phreh  P. 
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I  ’khor  ba  ’dir106  ni  g.yo  med  ’chin  ba’i  [6]  rtsis  kyi107  ri  mo’i  las  dag  la108 1 
I  ran  ((4))  gi  skye  ba’i  ’khor  mo  rih  du  ’bri  bzin  om  yig  la  sogs  pa  I 
I  sde  dan  sde  la  bio  gros  rab  gsal  Ions  spyod  spros  pa  nes  par  ’jug  I 

*so  ’tha  präpte  lipiparicaye  helayä  dattahaste 
samsäre  ’sminn  avicalitayä  bandhalekhyakriyäsu  I 
janmävartam  nijam  iva  likhan  dirgham  omkäram  ädau 
varge  varge  vi  [ta]  rati  matim  bho  gas  arge  niviçtah  II  12  II* 

I  präptah  pradzhah  ka  tha  ma  pi  ga  ladbhä  la  bhä  ba  pra  mo  hah 
ka  motsu  kyät  pu  na  ra  pi  pa  ri  yau  ba  ne  nasta  sam  dzhah  I 
I  {5}  nissä  re  su  bya  pa  na  bi  la  sad  me  gha  sau  dä  mi  nl  näm 
ba  dhva  tya  sthäm  sthi  ra  ta  ra  dhi  ya  yau  si  täm  bi  bhra  me  su  I 

I  ji  zig  ltar  yah  byis  pa’i  dnos  po’i  l7l  rab  rmons  bral  nas  ses  rab  ’thob109 1 
I  slad  nas  kyan  ni  Iah  tsho  dar  la  ’dod  pas  rab  bslan  ’du  ses  hams  I 
I  (6))  sdug  bsnal  mdzes  pa’i  sprin110  glog* * 111  bud  med  mams  kyi  rtse  dga’  rol  pa  dag  I 
I  shin  po  t8l  med  la  rab  tu  brtan  pa’i  bio  yis  mhon  par  ’dod  pa  bcihs  I 

*präptaprajnah  katham  api  galadbälabhävapramohah 
kämautsukyät  punar  api  pare  yauvane  nastasamjnah  I 
nihsäresu  vyasanavilasadmeghasaudäminmäm 
badhnäty  ästhäm  sthirataradhiyä  yositäm  vibhramesu  II 13  II* 

I  bä  tsi  sro  tram  ba  pu  ra  pi  tsa  lä  lin  ga  ne  svam  dza  nä  näm 
ghä  nam  baksam  pa  ba  pa  ri  mä  le  sva  da  nam  tad  ra  si  tsa  I 
I  pä  tri  kurbban  (97b))  dr  sa  ma  pi  mu  se  supta  sarba  kri  yo  pau 
dhatte  ma  tram  sta  nu  pa  ri  na  täm  ni  sarben  tri  yâ  ni  I 

I  bud  med  mams  kyi  tshig  la  ma  ba  lus  ni  g.yo  med  ’khyud  pa  la  I 

I  kha  yi  chah  gi  dri  la  sna  dan  de  yi  ro  la  myoh  byed  dan  I 

I  bzin  la  mig  l54bl  kyan  snod  ((2)  du  bgyis  nas  bya  ba  thams  cad  bsnal  ba  ’di  I 


106  ’di  P,  ’dir  D. 

107  rtsis  kyis  P,  rtsibs  kyi  D. 

108  las  D,  la  P. 

109  thob  P,  ’thob  D. 

110  sbrin  D,  sprin  P. 

111  bzlog  P,  glog  D. 
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I  lus  ni  yohs  su  ’gyur  ba’i  dban  po  thams  cad  tshod“2  dag  ’dzin  pa  bzin  I 

*väci  srotram  vapur  api  calâlinganeçv  anganänäm 
ghränam  vakträsavaparimale  svädanam  tadrase  ca  I 
pâtre  kurvan  drsam  api  mukhe  suptasarvakriyo  ’sau 
dhatte  mätram  tanuparinatä<m>ni[va]  sarvendriyäni  II 14  II* 

I  dvesti  snigdham  pa  ri  tsi  ta  pa  ri  dve  sa  si  Iah  sakä  ml 
bam  tstsha  tya  nem  na  ba  na  ba  ra  pah  pa  pra  yotna  nya  kä  mäm  I 
I  i  tya  ((3)  nyo  nyä  nu  tsi  tsa  ri  tä  laksa  bai  laksya  pä  ksu 
hä  syä  yai  ba  pra  kr  ti  bi  ra  pastsi  tra  tarn  tro  sya  kä  mah  I 

I  sdah  la  mdza’  zih  yohs  su  ’dres113  la  yohs  sdah  nah  tshul  |2|  ’dod  ldan  de  I 
I  gsar  pa  gsar  pa  la  chags  ’bad  bcas  gzan  gyis114  ’dod  ma  gzan  dag  ’dod  I 
I  de  ltar  ((4))  phan  tshun  rigs115  min  spyod  pa  mtshon  nas  skyehs  pa  mthoh  gyur  pa  I 
I  ’di  yi  ’dod  pa  ran  bzin  [3]  ro  bral  bkra  ba’i  rgyud  ’dis  bzad116  slad  nid  I 

*dvesti  snigdham  paricitaparidveçasllah  sa  kämi 
vänchaty  anyäm  navanavarasah  saprayatno  ’nyakämäm  I 
ity  anyonyânucitacaritâlakçyavailakçyasâksï 
häsyäyaiva  prakrtivirasas  citratantro  ’sya  kämah  II 15  II* 

I  a  syä  dhä  re  bi  sa  ya  dza  la  dhau  madzdza  teh  sadzdza  tastsa 
bhrasta  sya  [  -  ]  prati  ha  te  ga  teh  kundza  ra  sye  ba  kampe  I 
I  kirn  karta  byä  ((5)  ba  ga  ti  ra  hi  tä  dzä  ya  te  mo  ha  mürtstsa 
ni  ta  syändhyam  ka  ti  pa  ya  di  na  sthä  yi  nä  yau  ba  ne  na  I 

I  nin  zag  dag  ni  nun  zig  gnas  pa’i  lan  tshos  loh  bar  byas  gyur  ein117 1 
I  ’dam  la  glah  po  bzin  du  yul  gyi  chu  gter  dag  ni  mtha’  med  la118 1 
I  byih  zih  M  *thal  la119  ((6)  rab  lhun  ’gro  ba  dag  ni  rab  tu  nams  pa  ’di  I 


112  chod  D,  tshod  P. 

113  ’dres  D,  ’dris  P. 
gyi  gyis  D. 

115  rig  P,  rigs  D. 

116  ’dis  bzad  D,  ’di  gzan  P. 

1 17  ’gyur  zih  P,  gyur  ein  D. 

118  de  la  D,  med  la  P. 

119  mtha  ’  la  DP,  die  Sanskritvorlage  lautet  sajjatas. 
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I  ci  zig  bya  zes  nés  pa’i  ses  pa  dan  bral  rmons  pas  brgyal120  bar  ’gyur  I 

*alpädhäre  viçayajaladhau  majjatah  sajjatas  ca 
bhra§ta[syä]sya  pratihatagateh  kunjarasyeva  panke  I 
kimkartavyävagatirahitä  jäyate  mohamürcchä 
nitasyändhyam  katipayadinasthäyinä  yauvanena  II 16  II* 

I  yâ  bat  kha  lam  bhra  ma  ti  tsa  la  ti  pri  ya  tai  dzrm  bha  te  sau 
sme  ram  sme  ram  ba  da  tim  da  nä  lim  gi  tai  ram  ga  bham  gaih  I 
I  tä  batta  syo  pa  ((98a))  ri  pa  ri  pa  ta  tya  bä  kä  la  pra  muktäm 
pra  le  yä  II  dha  ba  la  pa  li  ta  tstshadma  nä  ba  dhya  mä  nä  I 

I  ji  srid  ’di  ni  rtse  zin  ’khyams121  dah  g.yo  dah  dga’  dah  glal  ba  dah  I 
I  [5l  ’dod  pas  ’khyud  pa’i  lus  ni  ’khyog  pas  ’dzum  zin  ’dzum  zin  smra  byed  pa  I 
I  de  srid  de  yi122  steri  du  {2))  dus  kyis  rab  ’phans  gsod123  rtags  me  tog  ’phren124 1 
I  kha  ba’i  ’phren125  ba  ltar  dkar  skra  dkar126  zol  gyis  yons  su  [6]  ’bab  pa  nid  I 

*yävatkälam  bhramati  calati  priyate  jrmbhate  ’sau 
smeram  smeram  vadati  madanälingitair  angabhangaih  I 
tävat  tasyopari  paripataty  eva  kälapramuktä 
präleyälidhavalapalitacchadmanä  vadhyamälä  II 17  II* 

I  kä  le  kä  le  ksa  na  ka  la  na  ya  mo  hi  ni  drä  ba  se  na 

präptam  näsmin  ba  su  si  <su  si>  su  kr  ta  nai  ba  dattam  na  (3)  bhuktam  I 

I  irtham  tsau  rai  ri  ba  sa  mu  si  ta  stsinta  ya  tye  ba  duh  khät 

sam  mü  dhä  nä  ma  nu  sa  ya  pha  Iah  pä  ba  sä  dah  pra  mä  dah  I 

I  gti  mug  gnid  la  chags  pas  dus  dah  dus  la  skad  cig127  ltar  ses  sin  I 
I  lus  ’dir  legs  byas  ma  thob  byin  pa  nid  min  spyad  pa  (4)  min  pa  yi128 1 


120  rgyal  brgyal  D. 

121  'khyam  P,  ’khyams  D. 

122  yis  D,  yi  P. 

123  bsod  P,  gsod  D. 

124  phren  P,  ’phren  D. 

125  phren  P,  ‘phren  D. 

126  skra  dkar  om.  P. 

127  cag  D. 

128  spyad  pa  min  pa  yi  P,  spyad  pa  hid  {4}  min  pa  ’i  D. 
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I  rgyu  ’dis  de  ni  rkim  pos  brkus  bzin  l7l  sdug  bsrial  dag  las129  sems  pa  nid  I 
I  kun  tu  rmoris  pa  mams  kyis  nams130  fies  bag  med  ’gyod  pa’i  ’bras  bu  can  I 

*käle  käle  ksanakalanayä  mohanidrävasena 
präptam  näsmin  vapu§i  sukrtara  naiva  dattam  na  bhuktam  I 
ittham  caurair  iva  sa  muçitas  cintayaty  eva  duhkhät 
sammüdhänäm  anusayaphalah  so  ’vasädapramädah  II 18  II* 

I  tasmin  yäte  la  li  ta  ba  ni  tä  puspa  ball!  bä  sante 
duskarmäpta  dra  bi  na  tu  la  yâ  yau  ba  ne  svasna  kalpe  I 
1(5)  nasta  se  sa  pra  kr  ti  ra  khi  laih  khe  di  tram  gairbi  raktai 
rä  dzya  bhram  pe  na  br  ba  i  ba  su  kham  po  tha  so  tsa  tya  ti  tarn  I 

I  las  rian  gyis131  thob  nor  dari  mtshuns  pas  lari  tsho  rmi  lam  du  brtag132  pa  I 
I  bud  med  ’jo  [8l  sgeg  sos  ka’i133  me  tog  ’khri  siri  sori  ba  de  yi  tshe  I 
I  (6)  yan  lag  ma  lus  skyo134  ziri  chags  dari  bral  bas  rari  bzin  mtha’  dag  nams  I 
I  rgyal  srid  las  nams  mi  bdag  bzin  de  de  nas  bde  ba  ’das  [55al  pas  gduri  I 

*tasmin  yäte  lalitavanitâpuçpavallîvasante 
duskarmäptadravinatulayä  yauvane  svapnakalpe  I 
na§täsesaprakrtir  akhilaih  kheditärigair  viraktair 
räjyabhramse  nrpa  iva  sukham  so  ’tha  socaty  atïtam  II 19  II* 

I  ä  yumi  tarn  na  tsa  pa  mu  tsi  tarn  yä  tsa  kä  yo  pa  nl  tarn 
nä  pyunnl  tarn  di  si  di  si  yä  sah  satpa  tham  na  pra  (98b)  ti  tarn  I 
I  pri  tarn  yatsnä  bi  sa  ma  dhi  ma  tarn  sphl  ta  sam  tä  pa  sl  tarn 
bhl  täm  pä  bä  ta  ki  ma  pi  na  ma  yä  yatta  de  ba  pra  ne  tarn  I 

I  bdag  gi  tshe  btari  slori  ba  mams  la  yari  dag  ’os  pa’i  sbyin  ma  btaô  I 
I  phyogs  phyogs  dag135  tu  grags  pa’ari136  ma  bskrun  legs  pa’i  lam  ni  ma  (98b)  rtogs 
siri  I 


129  la  D,  las  P. 

130  kyi  nam  P,  kyis  nams  D. 

131  gyi  P,  gyis  D. 

132  brtag  P,  rtag  D. 

133  so  ga  7  P,  sos  ka  7  D. 

134  skyon  P,  skyo  D. 

135  rab  tu  D,  dag  tu  P. 
li6pa  an  ?,pa'an  D. 
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I  slon  ba’i  l2l  dug  ’thuns  tsha  dan  gran  ba  yons  su  rgyas  pa  lhag  par  thob  I 
I  sdig  las  ci  yah  ’jigs  par  ma  gyur  gan  zig  de  nid  kho  na  bgyis137 1 

*äyur  nitam  na  ca  samucitam  yäcakäyopanitam 
näpy  unnïtam  disi  disi  yasah  satpatham  na  pratltam 
pitam  yäcnävisam  adhigatam  sphitasamtäpasltam 
bhïtam  päpät  kim  api  na  mayä  yat  tad  eva  pranltam  II  20  II* 

I  kvä  sau  he  ma  dru  ma  ru  tsi  ha  rä  hä  ri  ni  yau  ba  na  srï 
kä  yah  kvä  yam  kr  mi  ha  ta  ta  ru  brä  ya  bi  tstshä  yâ  ((3)  pä  kah  I 
I  dü  rä  de  tâh  pa  ri  kr  ta  dr  sa  kau  na  H  nam  ta  ru  nyah 
suskam  si  tam  tu  ra  mi  ba  ba  ne  bä  na  ram  mäm  ba  danti  I 

I  gser  gyi138  ljon  pa’i  ’od  ’phrog  yid  ’phrog  lan  tsho’i  dpal  l3l  ni139  gah  na  ste  I 
I  smin  zin  mdzes  bral  srin  bus  beos  pa’i  sin  mtshuns  lus  (4)  ’di  ga  la  zig  I 
I  na  chun  ’di  dag  mig  gis  rin  nas  yohs  spoh  zur  na  zen  gyur  pa  I 
I  bdag  la  nags  kyi  spre’u  bskams140  [4]  sin  ’khyags  pas  ’khrugs  pa  bzin  zes  smras  I 

*kvâsau  hemadrumaruciharâ  hârini  yauvanasrîh 

kâyah  kväyaip  krmihatatarupräyavicchäyapäkah  I 

dürâd  etâh  parihrtadrsâh  konallnam  tarunyah 

suskam  sitam  tarum  iva  vane  vänaram  mäm  vadanti  II  21  II* 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  so  yam  kä  yah  sra  ya  ti  bi  la  yam  ne  ba  mä  yä  ti  kä  ya 
srastäh  sarbe  da  sa  na  ma  na  yaste  tsa  ((5)  ke  sä  na  do  säh  I 
I  gä  trotsä  he  pra  ha  ra  ti  ma  run  nai  ba  mo  ha  pra  ro  he 
ks!  na  sye  yam  sa  ya  na  sa  ra  na  syä  pi  trsnä  ksa  yä  me  I 

I  lus  ’di  mam  par  ’jig  pa  bsten  te  sgyu  ma’i  tshogs  ni  ma  yin  nid  I 
I  so  yi  nor  bu  kun  dan  skra  de  lhuh  ste  skyon  ni  ma  yin  ((6)  nid  I 
I  lus  kyi  brtson  ’grus  BI  rluh  ni  rab  tu  stor141  te  gti  mug  myu  gu  min  I 
I  mal  stan  la  brkyahs142  zad  par  gyur  kyah  bdag  gi  sred  pa  zad  ma  yin  I 


137  gyis  P,  bgyis  D. 

138  gyis  P,  gyi  D. 

139  'di  P,  ni  D. 

140  shams  P,  bskams  D. 

141  rlun  na  rab  tu  star  P,  rlun  ni  rab  tu  stor  D;  der  Text  P  scheint  eine  nachträglich 
geschnitzte  und  eingefügte  Korrektur  zu  sein. 

142  brkyan  P,  brkyans  D. 
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*so  ’yam  käyah  srayati  vilayam  naiva  mäyänikäyah 
srastâh  sarve  dasanamanayas  te  ca  kesäh  na  doçâh  I 
gätrotsähe  praharati  marun  naiva  mohaprarohe 
kçïnasyeyam  sayanasaranasyâpi  trçnâkçayâ  me  II  22  II* 

I  bam  tsintye  ti  pra  sr  ta  bi  sa  ma  svä  sa  hikkä  di  te  pau 
pa  dya  styaktum  tsi  ra  pa  ri  ti  tä  mudya  to  lo  ((99a))  ka  yä  tram  I 
I  mü  kl  bhü  tah  sä  dza  na  bi  ra  ham  dhyä  ya  ti  dhvasta  dhairyah 
sakti  tstshetâ  dr  na  mi  ba  ma  hat  präpta  kä  lo  da  ri  drah  I 

I  de  ltar  bsams  nas  mi  bzad143  dbugs  brtsegs  hig  sogs  rab  tu  rgyas  gyur  pas  I 
I  ’di  ni  161  yun  rin  ’dris  pa’i  ’jig  rten  spyod  tshul  ’phral  ((2)  la  gtoh  rtsom  ste  I 
I  lkugs  gyur  rah  gi  skye  bo  dan  bral  sems  sin  nus  pa  chad  pa  las  I 
I  brtan  pa144  nams  gyur  dus  la  bab  pa  dbul  ba145  bu  Ion  chen  po  l7l  bzin  I 

*samcintyeti  prasrtavi§amasväsahikkä[r]dito  (?)  5sau 
sadyas  tyaktum  ciraparicitäm  udyato  lokayäträm  I 
mükïbhütah  svajanaviraham  dhyäyati  dhvastad  hairy  ah 
sakticchedäd  rnam  iva  mahat  präptakälo  daridrah  II  23  II* 

I  bhü  mim  ge  hi  ba  su  pa  ri  dza  nam  pu  tra  dä  rä  di  tsä  nya= 
ntä  battä  batka  la  ya  ti  ((3)  dhi  yä  prä  nä  paryanta  kä  le  I 
I  yä  badzdzanma  nya  pi  pu  na  ra  tsau  sne  ha  mo  hä  nu  bandhai= 
staistai  rantah  kr  ta  pa  ri  tsa  yastanma  yl  bhä  pa  me  ti  I 

I  re  zig  sa  dan  khan  pa  nor  dan  g.yog  ’khor  bu  dan  chuh  ma  dan  I 
I  srog  ni  mthar  thug  dus  su  bio  yis  de  (4))  shed  gzan  yah  bsams  byas  pa  I 
I  ji  srid  skye  ba  la  yah  ’di  ni146  slad  nas  chags  rrnons  18]  ’chin  ba  dag  I 
I  de  des  nah  du  yohs  su  ’dris  byas  de  yi  ran  bzin  no  bor  ’gro  I 

*bhümim  geham  vasu  parijanam  putradärädi  cânyat 
tävat  tävat  kalayati  dhiyä  prânaparyantakâle  I 
yâvaj  janmany  api  punar  asau  snehamohânubandhais 
tais  tair  antah  krtaparicayas  tanmayibhävam  eti  II  24  II* 

I  duh  kham  duh  sa  ha  pâ  pa  karmma  dza  ni  tam  kumbhi  sa  ha  pränta  re 


143  za d  P,  bzad  D. 

144  bstan  pa  DP.  Die  Vorlage  hat  dhairya-  ‘Festigkeit’. 

145  la  P,  ba  D. 

146  ni  P,  nid  D. 
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bhüktva  rau  ra  ba  kâ  la  sü  tra  ((5)  na  ra  ke  svâ  barta  te  yo  ni  su  I 
I  yadbâ  pu  nya  ka  nä  rdzi  tam  su  kha  pa  dam  tad  sam  ksa  ye  duh  kha  dam 
pä  nâ  gä  mi  pha  lapta  ye  bi  ma  la  dhïstasmât  sa  mä  dhl  ya  tam  I 

I  zaris  chen  ston  phrag  nan  du  sdig  las  kyis  bskyed  bzod  par  dka’  ba’i  sdug  bsnal  dag  I 
I  spyad  nas  nu  ’bod  thig  (6)  nag  [55bl  dmyal  ba  mams  kyi  skye  gnas  dag  tu  ’khor 
gyur  ein  I 

I  g  ah  yah  bsod  nams  chas  bsgrubs  bde  ba’i  gnas  de  yah  dag  zad  nas  sdug  bsnal 
ster147 1 

I  de  slad  phyir  mi  ’on  béas  ’bras  thob  slad  du  dri  med  [23  bio  yis  tin  ’dzin  mdzod  I 

*duhkham  duhsahapäpakarmajanitam  kumbhlsahasrantare 
bhuktvä  rauravakälasütranarake§v  âvartate  yoni§u  I 
yad  vä  punyakalärjitam  sukhapadam  tat  samkçaye  duhkhadam 
sänägämiphaläptaye  vimaladhls  tasmät  samädhiyatäm  II 25  II* 

I  i  ti  bhl  ma  bha  barn  bho  dhi  santâ  ra  na  krta  (99b)  pra  tah  I 
I  sa  mä  di  de  sa  bha  ga  bän  sa  tvä  näm  ku  sa  lästa  ye  I 

I  sems  can  mams  kyi  dge  thob  slad  I  I  de  skad  srid  pa’i  chu  gter  (2))  ni  I 
I  ’jigs  run  las  sgrol  brtul  zugs  mdzad  I  I  bcom  ldan  ’das  kyis  yan  dag  bsad148 1 

*iti  bhimabhavämbhodhisamtäranakrtavratah  I 

•  *  o  • 

samädidesa  bhagavän  sattvänäm  kusaläptaye  II 26  II* 

I  i  ti  kse  mendra  bi  ra  tsi  tâ  yâm  bo  dhi  sa  tva  ba  dä  na  kalpa  la  tä  yäm  garbha  ba 
kranti  da  sa  ma  palla  wah  II  II 

I  ces149  pa  dge  [3l  ba’i  dban  pos  byas  pa’i  byah  chub  sems  dpa’i  rtogs  pa  brjod  pa 
dpag  bsam  gyi  ’khri  sin  las  mnal  nas  ’byun  ba  bstan  pa’i  yal  ’dab  ste  beu  pa’o  II  II 

II  iti  ksemendraviracitäyäm  Bodhisattvävadänakalpalatäyäm 
Garbhävakränti[nirdeso  näma]  dasamah  pallavah  II 


147  der  P,  ster  D. 

148  gsuns  P,  bsad  D. 

149  zes  P,  ces  D. 
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Although  the  origin  of  Ayurveda  goes  back  to  a  far  past,  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
India  has  developed  ever  since.  The  aim  of  this  article  is  not  to  describe  Äyurvedic 
topics  as  they  come  to  us  through  the  vast  corpus  of  classical  literature,  but  to  select 
herbal  drugs  as  a  lead  for  anti-tumour  activity  by  means  of  careful  observation  and 
interpretation  of  the  traditional  system  of  medicine  in  Northern  India,  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  today.  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  a  limited  view  on  Ayurveda  has  been  chosen, 
which  served  our  purpose.  Other  approaches  are  of  course  not  excluded. 

Introduction 

In  Ayurveda,  all  matter  is  thought  to  be  composed  of  five  mahäbhütas , 
namely  âkâsa ,  vâyu,  tejas  or  agnijala ,  and  prthivï.  The  main  constituents  of 
the  human  body  are  dosas ,  dhâtus  and  malas,  which  are  derivatives  of  these 
pancamahâbhütas.  Dosas  are  physiological  factors  of  the  body  and  are  cate¬ 
gorised  into  vät a,  pitta  and  kapha.  Väta  is  associated  with  movement,  pitta 
with  biotransformation  and  kapha  with  cohesion.  These  three  dosas  determine 
the  prakrti,  the  constitution  of  an  individual.  The  dhâtus  are  seven  in  number: 
rasa,  rakta,  mâmsa,  medas ,  asthi,  majjan  and  sukra.  The  three  main  malas  are 
urine,  faeces  and  sweat.1 

For  the  burning  and  the  transformation  of  the  food  in  the  body,  there  are 
thirteen  agnis.  One,  the  jâtharâgni,  is  responsible  for  the  digestion  of  nutri¬ 
tious  substances.  Digestion  takes  place  in  three  stages:  madhurapäka ,  amla- 
päka ,  and  katupâka.  Five  agnis ,  the  pahcabhütägnis ,  are  responsible  for  the 
processing  of  the  pancamahâbhütas ,  each  agni  for  a  corresponding  bhüta. 
Seven  dhâtvagnis  are  responsible  for  the  transformation  of  each  dhâtu  into  the 
next  one  of  the  series.  From  the  absorbed  nutritious  substance  (< âhâr arasa ), 
rasadhâtu  is  produced  first.  From  rasa,  rakta  is  formed,  then  mâmsa,  medas , 
asthi,  majjan  and  sukra  are  produced  successively  (Sharma,  P.V.  1976;  Dash 
1971,  66-77;  81-90;  SinghaFTripathi/Chaturvedi  1981,  233;  Sharma,  P.V. 
1981-1985,  vol.  2;  Pandey  1987,  5-39;  Dash  1989,  32-37). 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  dosas,  dhâtus  and  malas  correspond  to  cer¬ 
tain  standards  with  regard  to  their  quantities,  qualities  and  functions.  However, 
this  situation  is  not  static,  and  due  to  several  endogenous  and  exogenous  fac- 


1  We  have  dispensed  with  also  giving  the  common  synonyms  of  the  Sanskrit  expres¬ 
sions  cited  above. 
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tors,  the  dosas  may  become  unbalanced,  resulting  in  disease.  Every  disease  is 
related  to  an  imbalance  of  the  dosas  (Srikantha  Murthy  1987,  16f.;  42-44). 

There  are  said  to  be  six  cognisable  entities  in  Ayurveda  (padärthas ), 
namely:  dravya ,  guna,  karman ,  sâmânya ,  visesa  and  samaväya.  All  dravyas 
are  composed  of  the  pancamahäbhütas  and  are  cognised  through  guna  and 
karman ,  which  are  inherent  in  dravya.  Guna  is  the  property  of  a  drug  with 
regard  to  the  body.  There  are  forty-one  gunas ,  but  usually  twenty  are  used, 
grouped  in  ten  pairs,  one  guna  being  opposite  another  (fig.l).  Apart  from  these 
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1976,  p.  46 
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gunas ,  there  are  other  properties  of  dravya ,  which  are:  rasa ,  vipäka ,  vïrya,  and 
prabhäva.  Rasa  is  the  taste  of  a  drug.  There  are  six  rasas:  madhura ,  lavana, 
amla,  katu ,  tikta  and  kasäya.  Each  rasa  is  composed  of  two  of  the  five  mahä- 
bhütas.  Vipäka ,  the  state  of  the  ingested  material  after  digestion,  is  generally 
madhura ,  aw/a  or  Æata.  The  vzTya  of  a  drug  is  one  of  the  factors  responsible 
for  its  action,  and  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  strongest  gunas ,  e.g.  usna  vïrya. 
Prabhäva  is  the  specific  property  which  can  not  be  explained  by  guna ,  rasa , 
vipäka  and  vïrya.  Karman  is  the  action  of  a  drug  on  the  body  and  can  be  sam- 
sodhana  or  samsamana.  Karman  can  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  three 
dosas  (Sharma,  P.V.  1976,  3-67;  Singhal/Chunekar  1982,  175-208). 

Arbuda2 

In  the  classical  sources  of  Ayurveda,  equivalents  to  the  modem  denom¬ 
ination  ‘cancer’  are  not  found.  However,  some  diseases  are  described  which 
might  be  associated  with  tumours.  One  of  these  diseases  is  arbuda.  Monier- 
Williams  1990  translates  this  as  ‘swelling,  tumour,  polypus’.  It  describes  the 
clinical  state  of  a  disease  which  is  associated  with  local  swelling.  Although 
several  diseases  meet  this  clinical  description  (e.g.  inflammatory  diseases  and 
warts),  neoplasms  might  be  among  them. 

An  arbuda  is  said  to  have  a  big  size  and  a  round  shape,  to  be  immovable 
and  deep-seated,  and  to  grow  slowly.  The  swelling  is  experienced  as  slightly 
painful  and  seldom  suppurating  (Ca,Ci  12,87;  Su, Ni  1  l,13-15a;21).  Several 
types  of  arbuda  are  mentioned  in  the  Ayurvedic  literature.  Usually  they  are 
classified  according  to  their  origin,  e.g.:  vätaja ,  pittaja  and  kaphaja  arbuda 
from  vitiated  dosas ;  raktaja ,  mämsaja  and  medoja  arbuda  from  vitiated 
dhätus  (Su, Ni  1 1,14b).  Furthermore,  arbudas  which  arise  in  specific  organs 
are  mentioned,  e.g.:  neträrbuda :  eye  (Su,Ut  3,24),  karnärbuda :  ear  (Su,Ut 
20,5;16b,c),  näsärbuda :  nose  (Ca,Ci  26,109a;  Su,Ut  22,19a),  tälvarbuda : 
palate  (Su, Ni  16,44)  and  lihgärbuda :  penis  (Su, Ni  14,14a). 

Another  disease  which  might  be  associated  partly  with  tumours  is  gulma 
(Ca,Ci  5),  which  is  translated  by  Monier- Williams  1990  as  ‘a  chronic  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  spleen  or  any  glandular  enlargement  in  the  abdomen’.  Other  dis¬ 
eases  associated  with  swelling  are:  sotha  (Ca,Sfl  18 ),plïhodara  (Ca,Ci  13,37), 
yakrddâlyudara  (Su, Ni  7,16),  kacchapa  (Su, Ni  16,43a),  kanthasälüka  (Su, Ni 
16,51),  gilâyu  (Su, Ni  16,58),  sataghnï  (Su,Ni  16,57),  pratyasthïlâ  (Su, Ni 
1,91),  vätästhüä  (Su, Ni  1,90),  karninï  (Su, Ut  38,15b)  and  käkanaka  kustha 


2  References  to  Ca,  Su  and  Ah  are  taken  from  Sharma,  P.V.  1981  1985,  Singhal 
1981-1982,  and  Srikantha  Murthy  1991-1992,  respectively. 
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(Ca,Ci  7,20)  (Bajracharya  1987). 

Pathogenesis 

In  Ayurveda  the  course  of  every  disease  is  described  in  a  general  model. 
Such  a  model  is  based  on  the  changes  in  the  dosa- balance  and  the  subsequent 
consequences.  The  process  of  pathogenesis  of  arbuda  can  be  described  like¬ 
wise.  Except  for  the  dosas ,  the  metabolic  processes  as  such  also  play  an  im¬ 
portant  role  (fig.2). 

By  means  of  several  causative  factors,  for  example,  heavy  and  unctuous 
food,  kapha  can  be  aggravated  (Su,Sü  21,23).  This  affects  the  jätharägni  and 

F  _ 

causes  mandägni  (Ah, Sä  3,73;7 6).  In  the  case  of  mandägni  the  food  is  not 
digested  properly  and  äma  is  formed  by  the  mixing  of  aggravated  dosas.  This 
affects  the  dhätus  in  such  a  way  that  changes  in  their  qualities  occur,  and  they 
become  vitiated.  Another  explanation  is  that,  because  of  mandägni ,  the  first 
dhätu,  rasa ,  is  not  formed  properly,  becomes  vitiated  and  accumulates.  This  is 
known  as  äma  (Ah,Sü  13,25-27). 

During  the  circulation  of  vitiated  rasa  and  vitiated  dosas  through  the 
body,  all  kinds  of  pathological  processes  can  take  place.The  body-channels 
can  become  obstructed  (srotorodha)  (Ca,Ci  15,37).  If  a  srotas  is  completely 
blocked,  the  rasa  and  the  vitiated  dosas  might  follow  an  alternative  route  ( vi - 
märgagamand).  Furthermore,  the  rasa  and  the  vitiated  dosas  will  get  ob¬ 
structed  through  abnormalities  of  the  srotas  of  the  dhätus  and  will  not  be  able 
to  reach  the  dhätus  (Su,Sü  24,10). 

All  these  pathological  factors,  i.e.  vitiated  dosas ,  vitiated  dhätus ,  mal¬ 
functioning  of  agnis,  formation  of  äma ,  will  lead  to  a  disturbed  transformation 
of  the  dhätus ,  especially  in  the  rakta ,  mämsa  and  the  medas  (Su, Ni  1 1,13a). 
Because  the  mämsa  nourishes  the  skin  (Ca,Ci  15,17),  a  pathogenic  defect  of 
the  muscular  tissue  might  result  in  the  injury  of  the  rohini ,  the  sixth  layer  of 
the  skin.  If  this  process  continues,  it  might  result  in  the  formation  of  an  arbuda 

r 

(Su,Sä  4,4).  Adhyarbuda  and  dvirarbuda  can  also  occur  (Su, Ni  11,20). 
Eventually,  this  can  lead  to  the  death  of  the  patient  (Dwarakanatha  1986;  Baj¬ 
racharya  1987,  8-10). 

Material  and  Methods 

The  objective  of  this  research  project  was  to  find  out  which  Ayurvedic 
plants  can  be  used  as  a  lead  for  anti-tumour  activity.  To  achieve  this,  the 
general  model  for  the  pathogenesis  of  arbuda ,  described  above,  was  used  to 
form  criteria  for  the  selection  of  plants  from  a  list  of  herbal  drugs  which  are 
used  in  Ayurveda.  This  list  was  prepared  from  literature.  In  this  study  the 
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Model  of  pathogenesis  of  arbuda  according  to  Ayurveda 
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generally  accepted  identity  of  the  traditional  plant  names  mentioned  in  litera¬ 
ture  was  used  (Singh/Chunekar  1972;  Vaidya  1982).  This  identification  might 
be  open  to  question  in  certain  cases  (Labadie  1984;  Labadie  1986).  However, 
the  selected  plants  which  were  available  were  collected  and  their  botanical 
identity  was  authenticated  by  three  independent  experts,  as  mentioned  in  the 
section  ‘Collection’  on  p.  121.  Fifteen  samples  of  the  collected  plants  were 
tested  for  cytotoxicity  in  vitro. 

With  the  described  general  model  of  pathogenesis  of  arbuda  in  mind 
(fig.2),  two  factors  for  general  treatment  of  arbuda  are  proposed.  Firstly,  con¬ 
solidation  of  agni  is  essential  (Ca,Ci  15,34).  All  agnis  are  regulated  by  pitta; 
when  pitta  increases,  agni  will  also  increase.  Secondly,  there  should  be  a  de¬ 
crease  in  kapha  (Su, Ni  11,21).  Kapha  and  väta  are  counter-productive:  an 
increase  in  väta  will  decrease  kapha.  Therefore,  pitta  and  väta  were  selected 
as  main  criteria.  To  know  which  plants  match  these  criteria,  those  gunas  that 
increase  pitta  and  väta  were  selected.  Focusing  on  the  mahäbhüta  composition 
of  the  drug,  those  drugs  displaying  tejas/agni- properties  are  given  the  highest 
priority,  for  they  increase  pitta,  followed  by  those  displaying  properties  of 
väyu  and  äkäsa,  for  they  increase  väta.  Furthermore,  those  drugs  being  katu  in 
taste  (rasa)  increase  both  pitta  and  väta.  These  drugs  generally  are  katu  in  vi- 
päka  also.  Drugs  which  are  madhura,  amla  and  lavana  in  their  rasa  should  not 
be  used,  for  they  increase  kapha.  The  twenty  gunas  were  categorised  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  proposed  priority  in  treatment  of  arbuda.  Drugs  with  the  properties 
laghu  and  süksma  can  be  used,  because  they  increase  both  pitta  and  väta. 
Drugs  with  tiksna  and  usna  properties  can  also  be  used,  for  they  increase  pitta. 
However,  drugs  which  are  guru,  sthüla,  manda,  stta,  picchila,  snigdha,  sthira, 
kathina  and  sändra  in  their  guna  should  not  be  used,  because  they  increase 
kapha  and  therefore  promote  arbuda.  The  virya  of  the  drug  should  be  usna. 

With  these  criteria,  we  made  a  selection  from  a  list  of  nearly  500  plant 
species,  used  in  Ayurveda  (Singh/Chunekar  1972;  Satyavati/Raina/Sharma 
1976;  Vaidya  1982;  Ojha/Mishra  1985;  Satyavati/Gupta/Tandon  1987;  Dash 
1991;  Sharma,  P.V.  1992).  From  the  resulting  list  of  100  species,  those  which 
are  used  traditionally  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  (Manandhar  1980;  Malla 
1984;  Sharma,  P.V.  1986;  Jain  1991;  Jain/DeFillips,1991;  Kirtikar/Basu 
1991),  and  species  which  were  shown  previously  to  have  cytotoxic  or  cyto¬ 
static  activity  (Hegnauer  1962-1990;  Dhar/Dhawan/Prasad/Rastogi  1974;  Am- 
basta  1986;  Malhotra  1990;  Rastogi/Mehrotra,  1990;  Rastogi/Mehrotra,  1991) 
were  selected,  yielding  a  list  of  the  following  forty-four  species: 
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Botanical  name 

Acorus  calamus  L. 

Alpinia  galanga  Willd. 

Anamirta  cocculus  Wight.  &  Am. 

Argemone  mexicana  L. 

Aristolochia  indica  L. 

Basella  rubra  L. 

Bauhinia  variegata  L. 

Calotropis  gigantea  (L.)  R.  Br. 

Calotropis  procera  (Ait.)  R.Br. 

Carica  papaya  L. 

Carum  roxburghianum  Kurz. 

Cleome  gynandra  L. 

Colchicum  luteum  Baker 
Commiphora  mukul  (Hook,  ex  Stocks)  Engl. 
Corallocarpus  epigaeus  Benth.  ex  Hook.f. 
Crataeva  nurvala  Buch.-Ham. 

Curcuma  longa  L. 

Curcuma  zedoaria  Rose. 

Datura  metel  L. 

Delphinium  denudatum  Wall. 

Euphorbia  neriifolia  L. 

Ficus  hispida  L.f. 

Gloriosa  superba  L. 

Lagenaria  siceraria  (Mol.)  Standi. 

Mallotus  philippinensis  Muell.Arg. 

Melia  azedarach  L. 

Moringa  oleifera  Lamk. 

Nerium  indicum  Mill. 

Nigella  sativa  L. 

Piper  betle  L. 

Plumbago  zeylanica  L. 

Podophyllum  hexandrum  Royle 
Polyalthia  longifolia  Thw. 

Randia  uliginosa  DC. 

Rhinacanthus  nasutus  (L.)  Kurz. 

Salvinia  cucullata  Roxb. 

Scindapsus  officinalis  (Roxb.)  Schott. 
Semecarpus  anacardium  L.f. 


Family 

Sanskrit  name 

Araceae 

vaca 

Zingiberaceae 

malayavaeä 

Menispermaceae 

garalaphala 

Papaveraceae 

svarnaksïrî 

Aristolochiaceae 

ïsvarï 

Basellaceae 

upodikâ 

Caesalpiniaceae 

käheanära 

Asclepiadaceae 

alarka 

Asclepiadaceae 

arka 

Caricaceae 

erandakarkatï 

Apiaceae 

ajamodä 

Capparidaceae 

tilaparrn 

Liliaceae 

surahjana 

Burseraceae 

guggulu 

Cucurbitaceae 

sukanäsä 

Capparidaceae 

varuna 

Zingiberaceae 

haridrä 

Zingiberaceae 

karcüra 

Solanaceae 

dhattüra 

Ranunculaceae 

nirvisä 

Euphorbiaceae 

snuhi 

Moraceae 

käkodumbara 

Liliaceae 

lähgali 

Cucurbitaceae 

iksväku 

Euphorbiaceae 

kampillaka 

Meliaceae 

mahänimba 

Moringaceae 

sobhähjana 

Apocynaceae 

karavira 

Ranunculaceae 

käläjäji 

Piperaceae 

tämbüla 

Plumbaginaceae 

citraka 

Berberidaceae 

vanatrapusi 

Annonaceae 

kästhadäru 

Rubiaceae 

pindïtaka 

Acanthaceae 

yüthiparnï 

Salviniacee 

âkhukarnî 

Araceae 

gajapippalï 

Anacardiaceae 

bhallätaka 
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Solanum  indicum  L.  Solanaceae 

Solanum  xanthocarpum  Schrad.  &  Wendl.  Solanaceae 


Sphaeranthus  indicus  L. 
Streblus  asper  Lour. 
Urginea  indica  Kunth. 
Vit  ex  negundo  L. 


Asteraceae 

Moraceae 

Liliaceae 

Verbenaceae 

Collection 


brhatï 

o 

kantakârî 

mundï 

sâkhota 

vanapaländu 

nirgundï 


For  the  collection  of  the  selected  plant  species,  several  botanical  ex¬ 
cursions  were  undertaken  in  Kumaon  District,  Uttar  Pradesh,  India  and  He- 
lambu  Area,  Central  Nepal.  The  methodology  used  was  as  follows: 

S  selection  of  the  plant, 

E  global  identification  of  the  plant, 

E  global  and  detailed  photography  of  the  plant  and  its  parts  for  later  identi¬ 
fication, 

E  collection  of  plant  material  for  the  herbarium  and  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses. 

In  the  base  camp,  the  collected  plants  were  identified  further  with  the 
help  of  local  florae  (Brandis  1972;  Malla/Shrestha/Rajbhandari  1973;  Malla 
1976;  Malla  1984;  Malla  1986;  Osmaston  1978;  Manandhar  1980;  Uniyal 
1989;  Hooker  1990;  Naithani  1990;  Polunin/Stainton  1990;  Stainton  1990; 
Kirtikar/Basu  1991),  and  dried  in  the  mild  sun. 

In  this  way,  only  some  of  the  selected  species  could  be  collected,  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  specific  species,  the  restriction  to  seasons  in  which 
species  could  be  identified  and  collected,  and  the  limited  amount  of  available 
plant  material.  To  overcome  these  problems,  some  dried  species  were  obtained 
from  herb  markets  at  Kathmandu  and  Pathan,  both  in  Nepal,  and  at  Varanasi, 
India.  Rhizomes  of  Acorus  calamus  L.,  fruits  of  Datura  metel  L.,  stems  of 
Plumbago  zeylanica  L.,  fruits  of  Semecarpus  anacardium  L.fi,  and  fruits  of 
Solanum  indicum  L.  were  obtained  from  the  herb  market  at  Kathmandu;  rhi¬ 
zomes  of  Curcuma  zedoaria  Rose,  were  obtained  from  the  herb  market  at 
Pathan;  and  flowers  of  Calotropis  procera  (Ait.)  R.Br.,  fruits  of  Melia  aze- 
darach  L.,  roots  of  Plumbago  zeylanica  L.,  fruits  of  Scindapsus  officinalis 
Schott.,  and  flowers  of  Sphaeranthus  indicus  L.  were  obtained  from  the  herb 
market  at  Varanasi.  At  the  campus  of  the  Banaras  Hindu  University  at  Var¬ 
anasi,  the  bark  of  Moringa  oleifera  Lam.  was  collected  and  dried.  Finally, 
glands  of  Mallotus  philippinensis  Muell.  Arg.,  and  fruits  of  Solanum  xantho¬ 
carpum  Schrad.  &  Wendl.  were  obtained  from  Gorkha  Ayurved  Company, 
Gorkha,  Nepal.  These  herbs  were  destined  for  the  production  of  Ayurvedic 
medicines,  and  appeared  to  be  of  good  quality.  However,  when  herbs  are  ob- 
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tained  from  the  market,  other  problems  arise.  The  identification  of  the  plant 
material  is  more  difficult,  the  material  is  not  fresh,  and  sometimes  of  inferior 
quality.  Also,  substitution  and  contamination  may  appear  (Labadie  1984; 
Labadie  1986).  To  cope  with  these  problems,  eveiy  collection  was  guided  by 
an  expert  of  the  local  flora.  More  plant  species  were  collected,  but  only  fifteen 
simplices  were  of  good  quality  and  available  in  sufficient  quantity.  The 
identity  of  the  plants  was  authenticated  by  Mr.  R.H.  Subedi,  Gorkha  Ayurved 
Company,  Kathmandu,  Nepal,  Dr.  R.R.  Koirala,  Banaras  Hindu  University, 
Varanasi,  India,  and  Dr.  M.R.  Uniyal,  Central  Council  for  Research  in  Ayur¬ 
veda  and  Siddha,  New  Delhi,  India.  Voucher  specimens  are  deposited  at  the 
Department  of  Pharmacognosy,  University  of  Utrecht,  Netherlands. 


Botanical  name 

Part 

IC50  (ng/ml) 

Acorus  calamus  L. 

rhizoma 

>  100 

Calotropis  procera  (Ait.)  R.Br. 

flos 

<  10 

Curcuma  zedoaria  Rose. 

rhizoma 

>  100 

Datura  metel  L. 

fructus 

>  100 

Mallotus  philippinensis  Muell.Arg 

glandula 

10-100 

Melia  azedarach  L. 

fructus 

10-100 

Moringa  oleifera  Lam. 

cortex 

>100 

Plumbago  zeylanica  L. 

stipes 

>  100 

Plumbago  zeylanica  L. 

radix 

10-100 

Scindapsus  officinalis  Schott 

fructus 

10-100 

Semecarpus  anacardium  L.f. 

fructus 

<  10 

Solanum  indicum  L. 

fructus 

>100 

Solanum  xanthocarpum  Schrad.  &  Wendl. 

fructus 

10-100 

Sphaeranthus  indicus  L. 

flos 

10-100 

Vit  ex  negundo  L. 

folium 

>  100 

cisplatin 

<  10 

Figure  3 

Cytotoxicity  of  the  extracts  of  selected  plants  and  the  reference  compound 

cisplatin  against  COLO  320  tumour  cells 

Research 

The  dried  material  of  fourteen  plant  species3  (fig.  3)  was  ground  and  extracted 


3  Two  simplices  were  obtained  from  the  same  species  ( Plumbago  zeylanica  L.). 
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with  70%  ethanol  (v/v)  using  Soxhlet  extraction.  The  extracts  were  dried,  dis¬ 
solved  in  ethanol  96%,  and  diluted  in  a  concentration  range.  The  cytotoxicity 
of  the  samples  was  tested  against  COLO  320,  a  human  colorectal  carcinoma 
cell  line,  using  the  MTT  assay  (Carmichael/De  Graff/Gazdar/Minna/Mitchell 
1987).  The  cell  growth  inhibition  was  calculated  and  the  IC50  value,  the  drug 
concentration  causing  50%  growth  inhibition  of  the  tumour  cells,  was  used  as 
a  parameter  for  cytotoxicity  (SmitAVoerdenbag/Singh/Meulenbeld/Labadie/ 
Zwaving  1995). 

Results 

The  forty-four  Ayurvedic  plants  with  potential  anti-cancer  properties, 
selected  as  described  in  the  section  ‘Material  and  Methods’,  are  listed  on  pp. 
1 19f.  From  this  list,  the  material  of  fourteen  plants  could  be  collected  in  India 
and  Nepal.  In  fig.3  the  results  of  the  cytotoxicity  tests  of  the  extracts  from 
parts  of  these  fourteen  plants  are  given  (SmitAVoerdenbag/Singh/Meulenbeld/ 
Labadie/Zwaving  1995). 

Discussion  and  Conclusion 

The  extracts  were  prepared  with  70%  (v/v)  ethanol.  Although  not  all  pos¬ 
sible  cytotoxic  compounds  will  be  extracted  by  this  method,  it  might  give  a 
representative  sample  of  the  plant  because  a  rather  broad  range  of  constituents 
from  apolar  to  polar  are  extracted  with  this  solvent.  Extracts  of  the  flowers  of 
Calotropis  procera  (Ait.)  R.Br.  and  the  nuts  of  Semecarpus  anacardium  L.f. 
displayed  the  strongest  cytotoxic  effect,  with  IC50  values  <10  pg/ml.  Extracts 
of  several  other  investigated  plants,  however,  did  not  show  a  cytotoxic  effect 
up  to  100  gg/ml,  the  highest  concentration  tested. 

In  previous  experiments  with  C.  procera ,  extracts  of  the  roots  and  the 
leaves  showed  cytotoxic  activity  against  human  epidermal  nasopharynx  car¬ 
cinoma  (Ayoub/Kingston  1981).  The  cardenolide  calotropin  was  shown  to  be 
responsible  for  this  activity  (Kupchan/Knox/Kelsey/Renauld  1964). 

The  cytostatic  activity  of  extracts  of  S.  anacardium  has  also  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  literature.  In  one  experiment  the  chloroform  extract  of  the  nuts 
showed  an  activity  of  150%  T/C  in  a  P388  test  system  in  mice,  at  a  dose  of  50 
mg/kg  (Gothoskar/Chitnis/Adwankar/Ranadvie  1971).  In  another  study  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  aqueous  methanolic  extract  of  the  nuts  was  tested  on  Eagles  9KB 
nasopharynx  carcinoma  cell  cultures,  yielding  an  IC50  value  of  2.3  pmi.  This 
fraction  consisted  mainly  of  pentadecylcatechols.  These  pentadecylcatechols, 
however,  showed  no  activity  on  in  vivo  P388  leukaemia  tests  in  mice,  up  to  a 
dose  of  80  mg/ml  (Hembree/Chang/McLaughlin/Peck/Cassady  1978). 
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As  for  the  other  plants  tested,  limited  data  on  cytotoxicity  were  found  in 
the  literature.  Chloroform  soluble  and  insoluble  fractions  of  ethanolic  extracts 
of  the  whole  plant  of  Solanum  indicum  L.  showed  cytotoxicity  on  seven 
cancer  cell  lines:  COLO-205  (colon),  KB  (nasophaiynx),  HeLa  (uterine  cer¬ 
vix),  HA22T  (hepatoma),  Hep-2  (laryngeal  epidermoid),  GBM8401/TSGH 
(glioma),  HI 477  (melanoma).  The  purified  constituents  dioscin  and  methyl 
protodioscin  showed  more  potent  effects  by  DEA  and  MTT  assay.  Dioscin, 
methyl  protoprosapogenin  A  of  dioscin,  methyl  protodioscin  and  protodioscin 
demonstrated  cytotoxicity  on  cultured  C6  glioma  cells  by  PRE  assay,  and 
methyl  protoprosapogenin  A  of  dioscin,  methyl  protodioscin  and  protodioscin 
showed  a  tumour  inhibitory  effect  in  vivo  in  C6  glioma  cells.  In  addition,  dio¬ 
scin  showed  an  inhibitory  effect  on  the  DNA  synthesis  of  C6  glioma  cells 
(Chiang/Tseng/Wang/Chen/Kan  1991). 

In  a  two-year  study  on  rats  in  which  the  essential  oil  of  the  ‘Jammu’ 
variety  of  Acorus  calamus  L.  was  given  to  twenty-five  male  rats  and  twenty- 
five  female  rats  at  dietary  levels  of  0,  500,  1000,  2500  and  5000  ppm,  malig¬ 
nant  tumours  were  noted  initially  after  fifty-nine  weeks  in  the  duodenal 
regions  of  the  rats  at  all  levels.  Tumours  of  the  same  type  were  not  seen  in  the 
controls.  The  oil  of  the  Jammu  Calamus,  prepared  by  steam  distillation  from 
the  rhizomes,  contains  75.8%  ß-asaron,  which  was  shown  to  be  a  carcinogenic 
compound  (Taylor/Jones/Hagan/Gross/Davis/Cook  1967;  Stahl/Keller  1981). 

Anti-cancer  and  anti-mitotic  activity  has  been  reported  of  plumbagin,  the 
most  abundant  active  principle  in  the  rhizomes  of  Plumbago  zeylanica  L.  It 
was  shown  that  plumbagin  regresses  fibrosarcoma  induced  by  methyl  chol- 
anthrene  by  70%  when  given  intratumour  at  a  dosage  of  2  mg/kg  bodyweight 
in  rats  (Purushothaman/Mohana/Susan  1983). 

Our  method  using  data  from  Ayurveda  was  shown  to  provide  possible 
new  leads  for  products  which  might  be  useful  for  the  treatment  of  cancer. 
Further  research  on  the  cytostatic  activity  of  the  most  active  plants,  Calotropis 
procera  (Ait.)  R.Br.  and  Semecarpus  anacardium  L.f.  seems  interesting.  In 
addition,  a  more  detailed  investigation  focused  on  the  active  compounds  is  of 
interest  for  their  molecular  nature  as  well  as  their  mechanisms  of  action.  With 
the  MTT-assay,  only  a  direct  toxic  effect  on  the  cell  can  be  demonstrated.  If 
the  cytotoxic  effect  is  established  via  an  indirect  pathway  (e.g.  by  means  of  the 
immune  system),  this  is  not  revealed  through  the  MTT-assay. 
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Abbreviations 


Ah 

Astängahrdaya 

Sä 

r 

Särirasthäna 

Ca 

Carakasamhilä 

Su 

Susrutasamhitä 

Ci 

Cikitsästhäna/Cikitsitasthäna 

Sü 

Sütrasthäna 

Ni 

Nidänasthäna 

Ut 

Uttarasthäna/Uttaratantra 
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Summary 

According  to  Ayurveda,  food  and  drugs  are  composed  of  five  basic  elements, 
the  pancamahäbhütas.  Their  properties  and  qualities  are  expressed  in  rasa,  vipäka, 
guna,  vïrya,  prabhäva  and  karman.  In  the  research  programme  described  in  this 
article,  an  inventory  of  Ayurvedic  herbal  drugs  was  made,  along  with  their  properties 
and  qualities.  From  this  list,  we  aimed  to  select  plants  that  would  serve  as  a  lead  for 
possible  anti-tumour  activity.  To  achieve  this,  in  translation  the  basic  Ayurvedic 
literature  ( Carakasamhitä ,  Susrutasamhitä  and  Astängahrdaya)  was  reviewed  for 
any  lead  to  malignant  growths.  One  syndrome,  arbuda,  which  means  ‘swelling’,  was 
selected  to  serve  as  a  lead  towards  possible  cancerous  diseases.  According  to  the 
Ayurvedic  literature,  a  model  for  the  pathogenesis  of  arbuda  was  made.  Based  on 
this,  selection  criteria  were  formed;  these  were  used  to  select  plants  from  the  list  of 
Ayurvedic  herbal  drugs.  Some  of  the  selected  plant  species  could  be  collected  in 
India  and  Nepal.  The  dried  material  of  fourteen  plants  was  subjected  to  ethanol  (70% 
v/v)  extraction  and  the  extracts  were  tested  for  cytotoxicity  against  COLO  320 
tumour  cells,  using  the  microculture  tétrazolium  (MTT)  assay.  The  IC50  value  -  the 
concentration  causing  50%  growth  inhibition  of  the  tumour  cells  -  was  used  as  a 
parameter  for  cytotoxicity.  Extracts  of  the  flowers  of  Calotropis  procera  (Ait.)  R.Br. 
(Asclepiadaceae)  and  of  the  nuts  of  Semecarpus  anacardium  L.f.  (Anacardiaceae), 
displayed  the  strongest  cytotoxic  effect  with  IC50  values  <  10  (ig/ml.  The  extracts  of 
several  other  plants  however,  did  not  show  any  cytotoxic  effect  up  to  100  jig/ml,  the 
highest  concentration  tested. 


On  Mercury  in  Tibetan  ‘Precious  Pills’ 


Jürgen  Christoph  Aschoff 
in  collaboration  with 
Tashi  Yangphel  Tashigang 


Introduction 

Mercury  as  a  metal  (Tib.  dnul  chu )  or  as  cinnabar  (mercuric  sulfide,  HgS; 
Tib.  rgya  mchal  or  cog  la  ma)  is  an  ancient  medicine  used  in  traditional 
Chinese,  Ayurvedic  and  Tibetan  systems  of  healing.  Already  in  the  rGyud  bzi , 
the  fundamental  text  of  the  Tibetan  medical  tradition  and  one  of  the  oldest 
Tibetan  books  on  medicine,  in  use  from  the  twelfth  century  onwards,  the 
therapeutic  aspects  of  mercury  are  mentioned,  in  concurrence  with  earlier 
Chinese  and  Ayurvedic  texts,  as  being  valuable  -  when  taken  internally  -  in 
the  treatment  of  illnesses  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  supposed  to  be  generally 
stimulating  and  balancing  as  well  as  helpful  for  healing  bone  fractures. 

The  art  of  using  mercury  as  a  medicine  was  always  connected  with  a 
complex  and  time-consuming  process  as  it  had  to  be  specially  prepared  for 
medical  purposes.  The  Tibetan  scholar  and  yogin  Ogyen  Rinchenpal  (Tib.  ’O- 
rgyan-pa  Rin-chen-dpal1 )  brought  to  Tibet  from  his  journeys  to  Northern  India 
(Udyana/Swat)  the  art  of  preparing  mercury  for  medicinal  use.  Under  the 
Third  Karmapa  (1284-1339)  this  knowledge  was  utilised  for  the  first  time  in 
Tibet  to  produce  the  ‘black  pills’  ( rin-chen  ril-nag)  which  were  subsequently 
called  ‘Karmapa  black  pills’  in  reference  to  the  Karmapa’ s  insignia,  his  black 
crown  (or  hat).  An  excellent  and  critical  overview  of  Tibetan  texts  dealing 
with  the  preparation  of  mercury  medications  was  published  by  Dr.  Yonten 
Gyatso  from  the  Research  Department  of  the  Tibetan  Medical  &  Astro- 
Institute  in  Dharamsala.2 


1  1229-1309;  alternative  life-data  1203-1309,  or  1230-1303. 

2  ‘The  Secrets  of  the  Black  Pill  Formulation’,  Tibetan  Medicine  13,  Dharamsala  1991, 
38-55.  The  author  states  (p.  38)  that  ‘the  preparation  of  this  precious  pill,  known  as  “Precious 
Black  Pill”  (Rin-chen  ril-nag),  is  the  highest  form  of  pharmacological  practice  in  Tibetan 
Medicine.  It  involves  a  wide  range  of  techniques  which  require  patience,  precision  and  utmost 
care.  In  this  formulation  the  most  important  and  complicated  part  is  the  preparation  of  btso- 
thal,  a  mixture  of  refined  and  detoxified  powders  of  mercury,  eight  metals  and  eight  rock 
minerals  which  are  themselves  processed  individually  with  specific  techniques.  This  powder 
is  the  basic  compound  to  which  various  other  ingredients  are  added.  There  are  other  kinds  of 
precious  pills,  namely  rat-na  bsam-‘phel,  btso-bkru  zla-shel  and  mang-sbyor  chen-mo,  to 
which  btso-thal  is  added  but  these  have  fewer  ingredients.  There  were  other  forms  of  mercury 
formulation  prevalent  in  Tibet  before  the  advent  of  the  btso-thal  practice.  They  are  less  com- 
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Along  with  the  knowledge  of  the  medical  use  of  mercury,  the  medicinal 
use  of  ‘jewels’  (like  gold,  silver,  gems,  corals,  as  well  as  pearls  and  shells)  was 
also  brought  to  Tibet:  these  substances  were  combined  in  medicines  generally 
known  as  ‘precious  medicines’  or  ‘jewel  pills’.  Most  of  them  also  contain 
mercury  in  different  forms.  There  are  some  25  to  30  well-known  formulations 
of  jewel  pills,  but  not  all  of  them  contain  mercury.  On  the  other  hand  mercury 
is  used  in  certain  ‘non-precious’  medicines  as  well. 

Precious  pills  consist  of  various  mixtures  of  between  twenty  and  over  one 
hundred  ingredients  of  medicinal  plants,  animal  and  mineral  products  and 
‘precious’  substances  as  listed  above.  The  ‘jewel  pill’  Byu-dmar  (pronounced 
dchou-mar)  25  (Tib.:  Byu  dmar  25)  has  been  under  special  analysis  with 
particular  focus  on  its  use  as  a  prophylactic  pill  against  migraine  attacks. 
Mercury  as  one  of  its  ingredients  was  investigated  to  some  extent  prior  to  the 
administration  of  the  pill  to  our  patients. 

Mercury-containing  Byu-dmar  25:  Diseases  Cured  and  Side-effects 

If  one  buys  Byu-dmar  25  in  a  Tibetan  pharmacy  in  Delhi,  Ladakh,  Lhasa 
or  Dharamsala,  along  with  the  medicine  one  often  receives  a  bilingual 
brochure  in  English  and  Tibetan  (or  Chinese  in  Lhasa)  published  by  the 
Tibetan  Medical  &  Astro-Institute  in  Dharamsala,  which  states  that  the  use  of 
this  particular  medicine  goes  back  to  Tenzin  Phuntsok  ( Dehu-dmar  bsTan-hjin 


plicated.  The  simpler  and  less  celebrated  method  of  mercury  formulation  is  taught  in  the 
Tibetan  medical  text  (rGyud-bzhi),  which  devotes  a  detailed  chapter  to  this.  The  time  and 
origin  of  this  text,  despite  being  shrouded  in  mystery,  undoubtedly  predates  the  btso-thal 
practice.  The  btso-thal  practice  came  to  Tibet  in  13th  century.  It  was  brought  by  O-rgyan-pa 
rin-chen-dpal  (1230-1303)  who  is  said  to  have  received  its  instructions  from  Vajra  dakinis 
and  he  passed  it  on  to  Karma-pa  rang-byung  rdo-rje,  the  3rd  Karma-pa  (1284-1339),  and 
transmission  of  the  instruction  from  master  to  disciple  carried  on  uninterruptedly,  and  it  then 
came  to  Zur-mkhar  mnyam-nyid  rdo-ije  (1439-1475)  over  one  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Karma-pa  rang-byung  rdo-ije.  Zur-mkhar  mnyam-nyid  rdo-ije,  the  founder  of  Zur  tradition 
(Zur-lugs)  which  was  one  of  the  two  main  medical  traditions  that  evolved  in  1 5th  century,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  exponents  in  the  history  of  Tibetan  Medicine.  Since  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  in  the  lineage  of  instruction  in  Black  Pill  formulation,  it  is  tempting  to  believe  his 
claim,  that  his  text,  “Eternal  Gem  for  the  Clear  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of  the  Black  Pill 
Formulation”  (ril-nag  gsang-ston  gsal-byed  ‘chi-med  nor-bu)  is  the  first  written  instruction  on 
the  Precious  Black  Pill  formulation.  I  regard  myself  fortunate  to  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  translating  this  text.  The  translation  is  from  the  text  found  in  Rin-chen  dngul-chu 
sbyor-sde  phyogs-bsdebs  (Collected  Works  on  Mercury  Formulation),  published  by  the 
Library  of  Tibetan  Works  and  Archives,  Dharamsala,  1986,  ff.  1-20.  It  can  also  be  found  in 
Zur-mkhar  mnyam-nyid  rdo-rje ’s  Man-ngag  bye-ba  ring-bsrel  (his  Collected  Works),  pub¬ 
lished  by  three  different  publishers  from  different  editions.’ 
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phun-chogs ,  bom  1672),  who  tried  it  on  himself  and  saved  himself  from  a  fatal 
illness.  He  himself  was  a  famous  Tibetan  doctor  practising  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  medical  books,  still  well  acknowledged 
even  today,  were  originally  printed  in  the  monastery  of  Derge  (Eastern  Tibet). 

I  will  not  go  into  detail  about  the  other  twenty-four  substances  in  Byu- 
dmar  25,  although  these  ingredients  offer  interesting  and  important  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  its  possible  use  in  Western  medicine.  This  part  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  separately,3  especially  our  research  on  the  most  important  ingredient  in 
this  jewel  pill:  aconitum.  For  now  I  will  comment  only  on  the  mercury. 

Amchi  T.  Y.  Tashigang,4  collaborator  on  this  article,  reported  in  several 
sessions  about  his  experiences  with  mercury-containing  medicines  made  by 
him,  particularly  Byu-dmar  25:  this  jewel  pill  is  commonly  used  by  him  to 
treat  nervous  illnesses  of  all  kinds  -  even  epilepsy  -  and  also  chronic  recurring 
headaches  caused  by  an  imbalance  of  ‘wind’  (Tib.  rlun)  and  ‘phlegm’  (Tib. 
bad-kan).  He  never  has  observed  the  typical  side-effects  of  mercury  intoxica¬ 
tion  reported  in  Western  medicine,  i.e.  agitation,  insomnia  or  tremors,  in  pa¬ 
tients  who  had  taken  doses  of  one  to  two  pills  per  day  or  two  to  three  pills  per 
week,  over  a  period  of  several  months  or  even  years. 

However,  Amchi  Tashigang  did  point  out  that  he,  like  other  Tibetan 
doctors,  until  recently  never  made  written  records  of  his  patients  or  systematic 
studies  of  treatments,  and  that  the  use  of  mercury  as  well  as  Tibetan  medicine 
in  general  have  remained  rather  static  over  the  past  centuries  and  mainly  un¬ 
altered  by  any  modem  influence. 

The  Indian  Origin  of  Mercury  Pills 

The  use  of  cinnabar  (i.e.  mercuric  sulphide,  HgS)  in  Byu-dmar  25  is 
identical  in  both  Ayurvedic  and  Tibetan  medicine.  In  the  Ayurvedic  system  of 
Indian  medicine  today,  mercury  is  perhaps  the  most  important  substance  for 
maintaining  good  health  and  for  the  treatment  of  many  different  nervous 
disorders.  In  an  eight-stage  preparatory  process,  mercuiy  is  purified  by  degrees 
by  various  different  processes.  The  whole  complex  of  physical/  chemical  and 
philosophical  concepts  dealing  with  mercury  (as  well  as  with  other  metals  and 


3  Jürgen  C.  Aschoff,  Thies  Peters,  T.Y.  Tashigang,  N.  Batth,  ‘Tibetan  Traditional 
Medicine  for  Migraine  Prophylaxis’,  Tibetan  Studies.  Proceedings  of  the  7th  Seminar  of  the 
International  Association  for  Tibetan  Studies,  Schloß  Seggau,  Graz,  June  18th-24th  1995, 
Vienna  1996  (forthcoming). 

4  Originally  from  Ladakh,  he  studied  Tibetan  medicine  and  pharmacology  in  Menze- 
khang/Lhasa.  He  is  one  of  the  outstanding  specialists  in  Tibetan  pharmacology. 
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minerals)  is  entitled  Rasasästra :  Bhagwan  Dash  calls  it  ‘iatrochemistry’5  and 
views  it  as  closely  linked  to  tantra  and  alchemy.  The  most  important  texts  of 
this  Rasasästra  originate  from  the  eighth  century.  According  to  these,  the  pre¬ 
paration  and  application  of  mercury  in  India  for  medicinal  purposes  was 
already  well-known  and  valued  even  when  Tibetan  medicine  was  in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  stages  of  being  written  down. 

An  essential  aspect  of  this  Rasasästra  in  the  field  of  medicine  deals  not 
so  much  with  the  treatment  of  illness  but  with  prolonging  human  life  beyond 
old  age.  This  power  was  attributed  to  mercury  along  with  the  possibility  of 
living  a  full  cycle  in  excellent  health  and  with  the  full  mental  and  physical 
capacities  until  death,  which  is  identical  with  views  of  early  traditional 
Chinese  medicine. 

Mercury  today  is  still  used  and  distributed  in  Ayurvedic  and  Tibetan 
medicines.  One  can  buy  these  mercury  pills  in  Asia  in  every  Ayurvedic  and 
Tibetan  pharmacy.  Mostly  the  inert  mercuric  sulphide  (HgS  =  cinnabar;  if 
produced  synthetically  called  vermilion)  is  used,  less  commonly  mercurous 
chloride  Hg2Cl2  (calomel)  is  found. 

Probably  the  best  discussion  about  toxicity/non-toxicity,  as  well  as  the 
prescriptive  ratios  for  the  use  of  mercury  in  Ayurvedic  (similar  to  Tibetan) 
medicine  is  given  by  A.  K.  Nadkami.6  He  describes  all  the  different  processes 
of  preparation  of  mercury  called  ‘detoxification’  or  ‘purification’,  and  these 
processes  are  still  used  in  the  same  way  by  Tibetan  doctors  in  preparing  their 
medicines. 

How  Much  and  What  Kind  of  Mercury  in  a  Jewel  Pill? 

From  my  personal  “scientific”  perspective,  these  détoxifications  do  not 
have  anything  mystical  or  magical  about  them.  A  detailed  description  of  these 
different  ways  of  detoxification  can  also  be  found  in  the  work  of  Bhagwan 
Dash.7  All  the  described  processes  lead  to  the  elimination  of  impurities  of  the 
mercury  through  its  mechanical  treatment,  followed  by  a  prolonged  heat  treat¬ 
ment.  Sulphur  is  then  added  and  through  this  process  mostly  the  inert  cinnabar 
is  obtained.  The  daily  dosage  during  an  Ayurvedic  treatment  is  about  30-40 
mg  of  mercuric  sulphide.  This  is  usually  given  in  combination  with  processed 


5  See  his  fundamental  and  in  the  given  context  very  important  work  Alchemy  and 
Metallic  Medicines  in  Ayurveda ,  New  Delhi  1986,  28ff. 

6  K.  M.  Nadkami  ’s  Indian  Materia  Medica,  revised  and  enlarged  by  A.  K.  Nadkami, 
Bombay  1976,  vol.  2,  67-83. 

7  Op.  cit.  in  note  5,  40-103. 
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aconite  (together  with  the  fruit  of  Terminalia  chebula).  One  Tibetan  Byu-dmar 
25  ‘jewel  pill’  contains  (depending  on  its  origin)  according  to  our  analysis 
between  1 0-50  mg  cinnabar  -  which  corresponds  closely  to  the  Ayurvedic 
prescriptions.  With  the  use  of  atomic  absorption  spectrometry  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Ulm  a  project  was  undertaken  to  investigate  Byu-dmar  25  pills  from 
different  origins:  a  wide  variation  in  the  concentration  of  mercury  was  thereby 
discovered  (see  fig.l).  It  should  be  noted  that  nearly  identical  results  were 
obtained  independently  in  Ayurvedic  drugs  containing  mercury.8 

One  result  of  our  analysis  seems  to  be  of  special  importance:  it  was  not 
only  the  inert,  i.  e.  insoluble  and  therefore  non-toxic  HgS  (cinnabar)  which 
was  discovered  in  Byu-dmar  25,  but  of  the  total  mercury  between  10  to  30% 
represent  the  equally  insoluble  metallic  mercury  (see  fig.l).  According  to  the 
criteria  of  the  WHO,  the  weekly  dose  of  mercury  that  can  be  tolerated  by  the 
body  is  estimated  at  0.3  mg  (but  this  is  stated  exclusively  for  inhaled  mercury 
vapour).  With  5  to  10  mg  of  metallic  mercury  per  Byu-dmar  25  pill,  this 
‘jewel  pill’  thus  contains  some  15  to  30  times  this  amount,  suggesting  that  the 
amount  taken  in  with  two  to  three  pills  is  equivalent  to  the  WHO  tolerance 
boundary  for  the  maximum  annual  dose.  Even  so  there  is  still  much  confusion, 
especially  in  the  modem  mass  media,  about  which  kind  of  mercury  is  most 
dangerous  for  human  health  according  to  modem  scientific  knowledge.  It 
should  be  stated  clearly  here  that  the  really  dangerous  mercury,  even  in  small 
amounts,  is  only  the  organically  bound  mercury  (see  below),  and  that  could 
not  be  detected  in  our  Tibetan  pills.  From  a  purely  chemical  standpoint,  the 
amount  of  detected  metallic  and  sulphur  bound  mercury  passes  through  the 
human  body  practically  without  entering  the  blood  and  tissue  and  can  there¬ 
fore  be  considered  as  much  less  dangerous  than  organically  bound  mercury 
(like  that  accumulated  in  fish  from  polluted  waters9). 

Mercury:  Good  for  Health  or  Damaging  the  Brain? 

What  conclusions  can  we  draw  from  this  information?  We  in  the  West 
are  convinced  -  as  are  the  Chinese,  Tibetan  and  Indian  Ayurvedic  doctors  who 
acknowledge  and  act  in  awareness  of  it  -  that  organically  bound  mercury  and 
higher  doses  of  any  kind  of  mercury  are  poisonous,10  especially  to  the  nervous 


8  B.  N.  Misra  and  B.  K.  Mohanty,  Hazards  of  Mercury  in  Ayurvedic  Drugs ,  Delhi  1994. 

9  The  well  known  Minamata  Bay  disease  is  the  result  of  a  massive  epidemic  episode  of 
human  exposure  to  alkyl-mercury  contaminated  food  sources  (fish). 

10  ‘Mercury  as  such  is  poisonous  to  the  body  cells’  (Dash,  op.  cit.  in  note  5,  p.  42). 
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system,  and  chronic  poisoning  is  dangerous  to  our  health.11  The  most 
important  difference  is  that  in  the  light  of  the  traditional  concepts  of  Asian 
doctors  small  or  very  small  amounts,  as  found  in  the  Tibetan  ‘jewel  pills’, 
after  special  processing  (and  this  process  is  the  vital  factor)  are  considered  be¬ 
neficial  to  health,  while  even  these  small  amounts  of  mercury  are  considered 
to  be  harmful  in  the  West  (regardless  of  their  chemical  properties). 

Western  scholarly  medical  opinion  in  addition  distinguishes  between  the 
toxicity  of  inorganic  mercury  (as  in  the  precious  pills)  and  organically  com¬ 
pounded  mercury  (as  in  the  case  of  alkyl-mercuric  compounds).  Chronic 
poisoning  through  metallic  mercury  as  well  as  organically  bound  mercury  salts 
elicits,  according  to  Western  medical  experience,  symptoms  such  as  head¬ 
aches,  vertigo  and  decreasing  psychological  function.  With  higher  doses,  the 
neurological  symptoms  of  brain  damage  appear:  a  slight  tremor,  involuntary 
muscle  spasms,  deafness,  spasms  of  arms  and  legs.  At  the  early  stages  of 
poisoning  there  is  frequently  a  pronounced  restlessness  called  ‘erethismus 
mercurialis’,  and  chronic  insomnia  can  dominate  other  symptoms  of  poison¬ 
ing.  Behavioural  changes  may  appear  as  depression,  increasing  in  severity 
with  rising  levels  of  poisoning.  Ayurvedic  and  Tibetan  doctors  insist  on  never 
having  seen  this  kind  of  side  effect  -  but  this  has  never  been  scientifically 
proven  either  way. 

‘Purification’  and  ‘detoxification’  -  if  they  have  any  meaning  -  are  ir¬ 
relevant  to  German  or  European  laws:  today  it  is  simply  impossible  and 
ethically  unacceptable  to  administer  any  kind  of  mercury  to  patients.  In  order 
to  overcome  this  problem  and  still  to  test  Tibetan  ‘jewel  pills’  legally  in 
Germany  on  people  suffering  e.g.  from  migraine,  Amchi  Tashigang  from  the 
Tibetan  Medical  Institute  in  Delhi  has  compounded  a  mercury-free  new  ‘jewel 
pill’  according  to  the  Tibetan  medical  system,  which  contains  between  eight 
and  thirteen  ‘jewels’,  minerals,  and  plants  from  the  Himalayas,  all  of  which 
ingredients  have  been  extremely  well  investigated  in  Western  medicine.  This 


11  Misra  and  Mohanty,  op.  cit.  in  note  8.  These  authors  conclude  (p.  56)  that  ‘the  results 
obtained  in  their  scientific  project  show  substantial  bio-accumulation  of  mercury  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  animals  administered  with  the  master  drug  “Kajyolo”,  a  mercurial  indigenous 
drug.  The  effects  are  summarised  in  the  schematic  diagram  (Appendix-I),  which  reveals  a 
significant  toxic  effect  on  mammalian  system.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  such  drugs  should 
be  avoided  as  far  as  practicable.  The  results  further  indicate  that  the  mercury  purified  by  the 
most  complicated  process  in  ayurvedic  therapy  still  retains  its  toxicological  properties  as  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  results  presented  here.  The  claim  of  ayurvedic  therapists  that  the  mercury  loses 
its  toxic  properties  after  purification  process  is  therefore  not  acceptable.  ’  -  It  should  be  added 
that  no  alkyl-mercuric  or  other  organic  bound  mercury  could  be  detected  but  the  same  rather 
inert  Hg  and  HgS  as  in  the  Tibetan  pills. 
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new  ‘jewel  pill’  (Byu-dmar  13)  has  already  shown  its  positive  action  as  a 
prophylactic  medicine  for  severe  migraine  in  a  scientific  research  project  cur¬ 
rently  being  undertaken. 


Lhasa  Kathmandu  Ladakh  Delhi  3/93  Delhi  9/92 
□  mercury-sulphide  □metallic  mercury 


Figure  1 

Mercury  concentrations  in  ‘jewel  pills’  from  different  localities 


Kokkokas  Ratirahasya  übersetzt  und  erläutert  (III)* 

Klaus  Mylius 


XIII.  Der  Abschnitt  über  fremde  Ehefrauen293 

1 .  Damit  ist  in  gedrängter  Form  der  die  Ehefrau  betreffende  Abschnitt  dar¬ 
gelegt  worden.  Jetzt  werde  ich  darüber  sprechen,  wie  man  sich  an  fremde 
Frauen  heranmacht.  Dies  ist  indessen  der  Feind  des  Lebens  und  des  guten 
Rufes,  dagegen  der  Freund  der  Sittenlosigkeit.294  Es  ist  somit  nur  auf 
Veranlassung  der  folgenden  zehn  Gesichtspunkte  davon  Gebrauch  zu 
machen,  nicht  aber  aus  Wollust.295 

2.  Die  in  Blicken  sich  äußernde  Liebe  kommt  als  erstes,  dann  das  Anhaften 
in  Gedanken,  danach  die  Phantasie,  Schlaflosigkeit,  Abmagerung,  Sich- 
abwenden  von  der  Sittenwelt,  Schwinden  des  Schamgefühls, 

3.  Raserei,  Ohnmacht  und  Tod  -  dies  sind  die  zehn  Stufen  der  Liebe.  Wenn 
auf  diesen  die  Liebe  emporsteigt,  dann  gehe  man  zu  einer  anderen  Frau 
-  zur  Rettung  seiner  selbst.296 

4.  Frauen  kann  man  aufs  neue  erlangen,  Reichtum  aufs  neue,  aufs  neue 
auch  Ackerland  und  einen  Sohn.  Man  kann  auch  wieder  eine  segens¬ 
reiche  Tat  vollbringen.  Aber  einen  neuen  Körper  erlangt  man  nicht. 

5.  Wer  sich  an  eine  unverheiratete  weibliche  Person297  oder  an  die  Gattin 
eines  Brahmanen  heranmacht,  dem  wird  immerwährende  Unreiheit  zu¬ 
teil,  als  würde  er  täglich  einen  Brahmanenmord298  begehen. 

6.  Die  Frau  eines  Brahmanen  darf  also  kein  Objekt  der  Sinneslust  sein. 


’  Fortsetzung  aus  JEÄS  3,  1993,  145-173,  und  4,  1995,  163-193. 

293  Hier  greift  Kokkoka  vielfach  auf  den  fünften  Hauptteil  des  Kamasutra  zurück. 

294  Das  Kämasütra  ist  in  diesem  Punkt  weit  weniger  skrupulös. 

295  Kokkoka  meint  im  Grunde  dasselbe  wie  Vätsyäyana,  aber  er  drückt  sich  weniger 
direkt  aus.  Die  ‘zehn  Gesichtspunkte’  jedenfalls  bieten  jedem  Seitensprung  eine  hinreichende 
Motivation. 

296  Da  man  die  letzten  vier  Stufen  kaum  eintreten  lassen  darf  oder  kann,  findet  sich  ein 
Vorwand  ‘zur  Rettung  seiner  selbst’  gewiß  ohne  große  Mühe. 

297  Zu  ergänzen  ist  wohl:  ‘ohne  die  Absicht  einer  Heirat’. 

298  Die  Ermordung  eines  Brahmanen  galt  als  schwerstes  und  zugleich  unsühnbares 
Verbrechen. 
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Allerdings  gilt  sie  nicht  als  geschändet,  wenn  sie  zuvor  bereits  von  fünf 
Männern  besessen  gewesen  sein  sollte.299  Verboten  ist  jedoch  die  Frau 
eines  gelehrten  Brahmanen,  eines  Freundes,  eines  Verwandten  und  des 
Landesherm. 

7.  Eine  Heruntergekommene,300  eine  Freundin,301  eine  Jungfrau,  eine  zur 
Askese  Hingezogene,  eine  Kranke,  eine,  die  sich  zur  Schau  stellt,  eine 
Verrückte,  eine  Übelriechende,  eine  Ältliche,  eine  Verräterin  von  Ge¬ 
heimnissen,  eine  Rötliche,302 

8.  eine  gar  zu  Dunkle303  und  eine,  die  einem  anvertraut  wurde  -  an  alle 
diese  mache  man  sich  unter  keinen  Umständen  heran.  Wenngleich  frem¬ 
de  Frauen  nicht  als  Objekte  der  Sinneslust  aufzusuchen  sind,  sprechen 
die  Weisen  dennoch  aus  bestimmten  Gründen  über  das  Verhältnis  zu 
ihnen.304 

9.  ‘Mit  meinem  Feind  zusammengetan  hat  sich  ihr  Mann.  Den  soll  sie  von 
jenem  wieder  abwenden.’305  Oder:  ‘Mit  mir  vereint,  wird  sie  den  Mächti¬ 
gen,  der  mich  töten  will,  wieder  zur  Ruhe  bringen.’306 

10.  Oder:  ‘Sich  an  sie  heranzumachen,  ist  ungefährlich.  Sie  könnte  für  mich, 
der  ich  verarmt  bin,  die  Grundlage  des  Lebensunterhalts  werden.’  Oder: 
‘Sie  ist  in  mich  verliebt,  kennt  aber  meine  schwachen  Seiten.  Würde  ich 
mich  von  ihr  abwenden,  könnte  sie  mir  schaden, 

1 1 .  indem  sie  mit  einer  betrügerisch  zusammengestoppelten,  fälschlichen 


299  Daß  zum  sechsten  Male  verheiratete  Frauen  gemeint  sein  sollen,  ist  kaum  vorstellbar. 
Ob  es  sich  also  um  leichtlebige  Brahmanenfrauen  gehandelt  hat?  Doch  würden  solche  ihre 
Geheimnisse  nicht  zu  gut  gehütet  haben,  als  daß  man  sie  in  der  Öffentlichkeit  hätte  zählen 
können? 

300  Dazu  zählen  insbesondere  aus  ihrer  Kaste  verstoßene  Frauen. 

301  Hier  nicht  erotisch,  sondern  wohl  im  eigentlichen,  “platonischen”  Sinn  zu  verstehen. 
Im  Kamasutra  ist  jedoch  die  Freundin  der  eigenen  Frau  gemeint. 

302  Es  bleibt  offen,  ob  Haut,  Augen  oder  Haare  gemeint  sind. 

303  Dies  dürfte  sich  auf  die  Hautfarbe  beziehen. 

304  Es  folgt  hiernach  die  Aufzählung  von  nichterotischen  Gründen,  die  zur  Annäherung 
an  die  Gattin  eines  anderen  Mannes  führen  können;  Quelle  ist  Kamasutra  1,5. 

305  Hier  und  im  folgenden  ist  die  fremde  Frau  also  nur  zum  Schein  ein  Lustobjekt;  in 
Wahrheit  soll  die  Verbindung  mit  ihr  dem  Liebhaber  irgendeinen  praktischen  Nutzen  bringen. 

306  Dieser  Satz  trifft  wohl  nur  ungefähr  den  Sinn,  da  die  Überlieferung  der  betreffenden 
Textstelle  unsicher  ist. 
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Beschuldigung  behaupten  würde:  “Dieser  hier  will  mich  entführen!’” 
Oder:  ‘Ich  leiste  einen  großen  Freundschaftsdienst,  wenn  ich  mich  mit 
ihr  vereine.’ 

12.  Man  gehe  also  zu  einer  solchen  Frau  nur  aus  dem  Grund,  daß  man  der¬ 
artige  Gesichtspunkte  beobachtet,  nicht  aber  aus  Leidenschaft,  oder  aber, 
wenn  man  erkannt  hat,  daß  man  unfähig  ist,  noch  Gründe  zu  untersuchen, 
weil  man  von  der  Liebe  aufgewühlt  ist.307 

13.  Von  denjenigen,  die  sich  an  die  Gattinnen  anderer  Männer  heranmachen 
wollen,  sollte  vorher  darüber  nachgedacht  werden,  wie  der  Verlust  von 
Wohlfahrt,308  Einkommen  und  Unterhalt  zu  vermeiden  ist.  Denn  hat  die 
Liebe  erst  freien  Lauf  erlangt,  ist  sie  schwer  zu  besiegen. 

14.  Die  Liebe  zu  einer  Frau,309  die310  Sünde  mit  sich  bringt,  schwer  zu  er¬ 
langen  ist  und  zu  den  verbotenen  Dingen  gehört,  ist  ihrem  Wesen  nach 
unheilvoll,  breitet  sich  aber  unaufhaltsam  aus.311 

15.  Hat  eine  Frau  einen  Mann  von  prächtiger  Gestalt  gesehen,  verliebt  sie 
sich  in  ihn.  Ebenso  geht  es  einem  Mann  gegenüber  einer  entsprechenden 
Frau.  Doch  gibt  es  zwischen  beiden  den  folgenden  Unterschied:  Die  Frau 
begehrt  ohne  Rücksicht  auf  Moral.312 

16.  Wird  sie  von  einem  Mann  umworben,  gibt  sie  sich  nicht  sogleich  mit 
ihrem  Innersten  hin.  Der  Mann  aber  geht  unter  Berücksichtigung  der 
günstigen  Zeit  usw.  vor  oder  er  läßt  es  bleiben. 

17.  Eine  leicht  zu  erlangende  Frau  verachtet  er;  er  liebt  die  schwer  zu  er¬ 
obernde.  Und  oft313  ist  sein  Beginnen  umsonst.  Soviel  zum  Charakter  von 


307  Kokkoka  nimmt  hier  eine  Haltung  ein,  wie  sie  schon  in  Anm.  295  gekennzeichnet 
wurde. 

308  Es  ist  siddhi  statt  middhi  zu  lesen. 

309  Das  visaya  des  Textes  bedeutet  eigentlich  nicht  ‘Frau’,  sondern  ‘Gegenstand,  Objekt; 
Bereich  (auch  der  der  Sinnesorgane)’,  doch  so  unhöflich  wollen  wir  auch  gegenüber  “verbo¬ 
tenen”  Frauen  nicht  sein. 

310  Gemeint  ist  die  Frau,  nicht  die  Liebe. 

311  Kokkoka  geht  hiernach  zu  allgemeinen  Gesichtspunkten  der  Verliebtheit  und  der 
Gewinnung  eines  Partners  über. 

312  Dies  ist  ein  bekannter  Topos  der  altindischen  Literatur. 

313  Dieses  Wort  wurde  um  des  besseren  Verständnisses  willen  hinzugefugt.  Dennoch 
bleibt  die  Deutung  unsicher,  denn  der  Sanskrittext  könnte  auch  mit  ‘Er  klagt  sie  fälschlich  an’ 
übersetzt  werden. 
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Mann  und  Frau.  Nun  werde  ich  über  die  Gründe  sprechen,  die  dazu 
führen,  daß  eine  Frau  sich  abwendet:314 

18.  Überaus  große  Zuneigung  zum  Ehemann;  Zärtlichkeit  zu  den  Kindern; 
vorgerücktes  Alter;  Verzweiflung  über  einen  Unglücksfall;  bei  einigen 
auch  Rücksicht  auf  die  Moral;315 

19.  Nichtabwesenheit  des  Gatten;  Kenntnis  eines  an  ihr  selbst  haftenden 
Makels;  die  Meinung,  er  sei  in  eine  andere  verliebt  und  wolle  zu  ihr 
gehen;  Unfähigkeit,  so  etwas  zu  tun  in  der  Erwägung:  ‘Durch  mich  soll 
ihm  kein  Leid  zustoßen!’; 

20.  die  Ansicht:  ‘Er  ist  ein  schwer  zu  durchschauender  Lebemann!’;  ‘Er  ist 
ein  bloßer  Freund!’;  ‘Er  ist  vom  Gatten  angestellt!’:  Das  ist  als  Wert¬ 
schätzung  aufzufassen.  ‘Er  ist  zu  dumm,  um  Gebärden  zu  deuten!’;  ‘Er 
ist  ergraut!’;  ‘Er  ist  gewöhnlich!’;  ‘Sein  Beginnen  könnte  verstellt 
sein!’;316  ‘Er  weiß  nichts  über  den  rechten  Ort  und  die  rechte  Zeit!’: 

21.  Das  ist  als  Geringschätzung  aufzufassen.  Ferner:  Kummer,  weil  er  nur 
für  seine  Freunde  da  ist,  ihren,  der  Frau,  Sinn  aber  nicht  versteht;  Furcht, 
weil  er  strahlt,317  weil  er  von  unbeständigem  Wesen  ist  oder  weil  sie 
denkt:  ‘Ich  könnte  von  meinen  Verwandten  durchschaut  und  hinausge¬ 
worfen  werden!’. 

22.  Diese  Gründe  hat  man  für  ein  Sichabwenden  der  Frauen,  auch  bei  Vor¬ 
handensein  eines  Begehrens,  angeführt.  Zur  Beseitigung  der  zu  Beginn 
genannten  fünf  Ursachen  ist  ein  Wachstum  der  Leidenschaft  zu  bewir¬ 
ken. 

23.  Liegt  die  Begründung  im  Außerstandesein  der  Frau,  hilft,  je  nach  den 
Umständen,  die  Verdeutlichung  eines  geeigneten  Mittels.  Wertschätzung 
kann  durch  besonders  vertrauten  Umgang,  Geringschätzung  durch  den 
Ruf  des  Scharfsinns  und  des  Reichtums,  Kummer  durch  Höflichkeit, 
Furcht  durch  Zuspruch  beseitigt  werden. 


314  Gemeint  ist  eine  verheiratete  Frau,  die  außerehelichen  Verlockungen  widersteht. 

315  Also  sind  nicht  alle  Frauen  von  Natur  aus  unmoralisch  (vgl.  Vers  15)! 

316  D.h.  wohl,  er  könnte  die  Treue  der  Frau  im  Auftrag  ihres  Gatten  auf  die  Probe  stellen 
wollen. 

317  Gemeint  ist,  daß  der  Mann  ein  gar  zu  hervorragendes  Äußeres  aufweist.  So  ist  auch 
die  in  Vers  20  erwähnte  Wertschätzung  als  eine  den  intimen  Umgang  ausschließende  Be¬ 
wertung  etwa  im  Sinne  von  Ehrfurcht  zu  verstehen. 
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24.  Folgende  Arten  von  Männern  sind  bei  Frauen  erfolgreich:318  ein  Held; 
einer,  der  gefällig  spricht;  der  Kenner  der  Liebeslehre;  der  Angenehmes 
tut;  der  ins  Auge  fallt;319  der  Verwegene;  der  Geschmack  besitzt;  der 
überwältigende  Jugendschönheit  aufweist; 

25.  mit  dem  man  von  Kindheit  an  befreundet  ist;  der  bei  Spiel,  Arbeit  usw. 
Vertrauen  erworben  hat;  der  in  der  Kunst  der  Erzählens  gewandt  ist;  der 
für  irgend  jemand  anderen  das  Botenamt  versehen  hat; 

26.  der,  selbst  wenn  er  keine  Vorzüge  aufzuweisen  hat,  die  Schwächen  der 
Frauen  kennt;  der  sich  heimlich320  mit  einer  Freundin  vereinigt  hat;  dem 
einst  eine  besonders  vorzügliche  Frau  angehört  hat;  ein  Liebenswürdiger; 
einer  aus  berühmtem  Geschlecht  Stammender;  der  Schwager;321 

27.  ein  verliebter  Diener;  ebenso  ein  solcher  Nachbar;  der  Gatte  der  Milch¬ 
schwester;  ein  Fleißiger;  ein  Freigebiger; 

28.  der  die  Öffentlichkeit  liebt;322  der  als  ein  Stier  bekannt  ist;  der  an  guten 
Eigenschaften  ihren  Gatten  übertrifft;  dessen  Kleidung  und  Wandel 
begehrenswert  und  kostspielig  sind. 

29.  Die  mühelos  zu  gewinnenden  Frauen  sind  folgende:323  die  es  liebt,  an  der 
Tür  zu  stehen;324  die,  wenn  angeschaut,  zur  Seite  blickt;  die  ihren  Mann 
haßt  oder  unglücklich  ist;  eine  Kinderlose;  die  schuldlos  mißachtet  wird; 

30.  die  sich  über  Schamhaftigkeit  hinwegsetzt;  die  Unfruchtbare;  die 
Klatschsüchtige;  deren  Kinder  verstorben  sind;  die  nicht  abwesend  ist; 
die  aufgrund  eines  Vergehens  oder  auch  fälschlicherweise  von  den  Mit¬ 
frauen  mißachtet  wird; 

31.  ein  Mädchen,  dessen  Gatte  verstorben  ist;325  eine  nach  vielen  Genüssen 


318  Dieser  Passus  ist  um  des  besseren  Verständnisses  willen  aus  Vers  28  vorgezogen 
worden. 

319  Nicht  ganz  sicher,  aber  doch  besser  als  ‘Schauspieler’  oder  dergleichen. 

320  Es  ist  pracchanna  statt  prcchanna  zu  lesen. 

321  Das  Sanskritwort  deutet  auf  den  Gatten  der  Schwester. 

322  Oder:  ‘der  an  Schaustellungen  Gefallen  findet’. 

323  Dieser  Passus  ist  um  des  besseren  Verständnisses  willen  aus  Vers  34  vorgezogen 
worden. 

324  In  der  altindischen  Literatur  gilt  eine  solche  Frau  nicht,  wie  bei  uns,  für  klatschhaft, 
sondern  für  dreist  und  sittenlos. 

325  Diese  Stelle,  die  im  Kamasutra  keine  Parallele  hat,  deutet  wohl  auf  das  Vorhan- 
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strebende  Arme;  die  Hochmütige,  die  einen  unbedeutenden  Gatten  hat; 
die  in  der  Liebeskunst  Erfahrene,  die  ihres  törichten  Gatten  überdrüssig 
ist; 

32.  die  Gattin  des  ältesten  von  mehreren  Brüdern,  die  also  viele  Schwäger 
besitzt;  deren  Mann  verreist  ist;  die  von  ihren  Standesgenossen  erniedrigt 
wird;  die  sich  ständig  in  der  Familie  ihrer  Blutsverwandten  aufhält;326  die 
Eifersüchtige;  die  von  gleichem  Charakter  wie  ihr  Mann  ist; 

33.  die  in  der  Mädchenzeit  angestrengt  umworben  wurde  und  dann  doch  aus 
irgendeinem  Grund  allein  blieb;  die  in  der  Jugend  entführt  wurde;  die 
von  anschmiegsamer  Natur  ist; 

34.  die  Frau  eines  Wanderschauspielers,  eines  Verunstalteten,  eines  Zwerges, 
eines  Übelriechenden,  eines  Dorfbewohners  und  eines  Kranken,  ferner 
die  Gattin  eines  Bösewichtes,  eines  Greises  und  eines  Eunuchen. 

35.  Eine,  bei  der  die  zweite  Zehe  am  linken  Fuß  größer  als  die  große  Zehe 
ist,  oder  die  Spitze  der  mittleren  Zehe  kürzer  als  die  große,  oder  bei  der 
die  kleine  Zehe  den  Erdboden  nicht  berührt, 

36.  oder  bei  der  die  beiden  nächsten  Zehen327  dies  nicht  tun,  ferner  eine,  die 
einen  schielenden  Blick  hat  sowie  eine  Rotäugige  -  eine  solche  kennen 
die  der  Körpermale  Kundigen  als  Dime,  ebenso  eine,  deren  Mund  im¬ 
merfort  lacht. 

37.  Ein  Mann,  der  seine  eigenen  Möglichkeiten  kennt,  die  charakterlichen 
Merkmale  der  Frauen  berücksichtigt  und  die  Ursachen  ihrer  Verweige¬ 
rung  beseitigt,  hat  bei  den  Frauen  Erfolg. 

38.  Der  Geschlechtstrieb328  entsteht  aus  der  eigenen  Natur.  Er  wächst  durch 
entsprechende  Tat.329  Durch  die  Einsicht330  geläutert,  wird  die  Leiden¬ 
schaft  beständig  und  unvergänglich.331 

39.  Frauen,  die  das  erste  Mal  Ehebruch  treiben,  oder  bei  denen  keine  Zü- 


densein  der  Sitte  der  Kinderheirat  zu  Kokkokas  Zeit. 

326  Die  sich  also  selten  bei  ihrem  Mann  befindet. 

327  Also  die  dritte  und  die  vierte  Zehe. 

328  Gemeint  ist  hier  die  Libido  der  Frauen. 

329  Nämlich  durch  die  Werbung  und  Aktivitäten  des  Mannes. 

330  In  die  inneren  Zusammenhänge  von  Liebe  und  Sexualität. 

331  Hiernach  lehrt  Kokkoka  die  Arten  des  Vorgehens,  die  es  gestatten,  erfolgreich  um 
eine  Frau  zu  werben. 
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gelung  der  Rede  statthat,  sind  durch  den  Mann  selbst  zu  umwerben;  ist  es 
aber  umgekehrt,  mit  Hilfe  von  Liebesbotinnen. 

40.  Ist  ein  selbständiges  Herangehen  zu  bewerkstelligen,  soll  man  sich  um 
die  Zuneigung  der  Frau  bemühen,  und  zwar  zunächst  ohne  sexuelles  Ver¬ 
langen.  Gewissermaßen  als  Liebesbrief  oder  -botin  sende  man  oftmals 
den  Blick  nach  ihr  aus. 

41.  Am  eigenen  Körper  vollziehe  der  Mann  ein  Lösen  und  Binden  des 
Haupthaars  sowie  das  Ritzen  mit  den  Fingernägeln.  Häufig  bewirke  er 
ein  Erklingen  seines  Schmuckes  und  ein  Reiben  der  Unter-  und  Ober¬ 
lippe332.333 

42.  Auf  den  Schoß  eines  lieben  Freundes  gebettet,  rekele  er  die  Glieder  und 
gähne.  Er  gebe  eine  stotternde  Rede  von  sich.  Häufig  bewege  er  heraus¬ 
fordernd  eine  Augenbraue.334 

43.  Unter  einem  anderen  Vorwand  führe  er  mit  Freunden  ein  die  Frau  be¬ 
treffendes  Gespräch.  Aufmerksam  höre  er  auf  ihre  Rede.  Über  seinen 
Wunsch  spreche  er  nur  versteckt. 

44.  Einem  Freund  oder  einem  Knaben  gebe  man  einen  auf  die  Frau  zielenden 
Kuß  oder  umarme  ihn.  Ihren  Schoß  oder  Körper  berühre  er  leicht,  wobei 
er  eine  Liebkosung  ihres  Knaben  zum  Vorwand  nimmt. 

45.  Unter  dem  Vorwand,  dem  Knaben  Kinderspielsachen  zu  geben  und 
wieder  zu  nehmen,  beginne  er  ein  Gespräch.  Nachdem  er  sich  bei  den  mit 
der  Frau  vertrauten  Leuten  Wohlwollen  verschafft  hat,  besitzt  er  bei  ihr 
Zugang.335 

46.  Ihr,  die  gleichsam  unwissend  zuhört,  erzähle  er  deutliche  Liebesge¬ 
schichten.  Wenn  auf  diese  Weise  Zuneigung  aufkeimt,  gebe  er  der  Frau 
etwas  zur  Aufbewahrung. 

47.  Bei  dessen  wiederholter  oder  gar  täglicher  Rücknahme  ergibt  sich  die 
Möglichkeit  einer  Umarmung.  Dann  bringe  er  sie  mit  seinen  eigenen 
Frauen  zu  vertrauensvollen  Gesprächen  zusammen. 

48.  Ist  sie  um  den  Kauf  oder  Verkauf  eines  Gegenstandes  bemüht,  stelle  er 
sich,  indem  er  an  ihr  hängt,  zur  Verfügung.  Er  schließe  die  Lücke,  die  die 


332  Mit  Daumen  und  Zeigefinger. 

333  All  das  soll  die  Aufmerksamkeit  der  Frau  auf  den  Mann  ziehen. 

334  Wenn  man  prahvayet  in  dieser  Weise  deuten  darf. 

335  Vgl.  Kämasütra  V,2,8.  Überhaupt  lehnen  sich  die  aufgezeigten  Methoden  zur 
Gewinnung  einer  Frau  eng  an  die  Lehren  des  Vätsyäyana  an. 
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anderen  in  ihrem  Verstand  haben,336  und  stelle  ein  Band  der  Zuneigung 
her. 

49.  Nachdem  er  über  alte  Legenden  und  andere  Erzählungen,  über  Gegen¬ 
stände  und  Eigenschaften  ein  Streitgespräch  mit  ihrem  Gefolge  oder  mit 
ihr  selbst  in  Gang  gebracht  hat,  soll  er  die  Frau,  nachdem  darüber  Wetten 
abgeschlossen  wurden,  um  ihr  Urteil  befragen.337 

50.  Indem  er  auf  diese  Weise  Zuneigung  bewirkt,  beobachte  er  ihre  Gebär¬ 
den.  Schaut  sie  ihn  unvermittelt  an,  stützt  sie  sich  auf  ihre  Schamhaftig¬ 
keit  nur  noch  eine  kleine  Weile. 

51.  Für  einen  Augenblick338  und  unter  einem  Vorwand  entblößt  sie  ihren 
prachtvollen  Körper  und  ritzt  mit  dem  Fuß  die  Erde  auf.  Mit  einem 
Lächeln  blickt  sie  langsam,  doch  häufig,  auf  den  übrigen,  bedeckten  Teil 
ihres  Körpers. 

52.  Voll  Gefühl  umarmt  und  küßt  sie  ein  auf  ihren  Schoß  gekommenes  Kind. 
Wird  sie  nach  etwas  gefragt,  spricht  sie  mit  gesenktem  Antlitz  und  un¬ 
klarer  Lautfolge,  doch  vorwiegend  lächelnd. 

53.  Sie  spricht,  indem  sie  unter  einem  Vorwand  seine  Gegenwart  sucht, 
lange  in  der  Hoffnung:  ‘Möge  er  mich  doch  anschauen  !’  und  drückt  sich 
gefühlvoll  und  gehoben  aus. 

54.  Was  auch  immer  er  betrachtet,  dort  knüpft  sie  mit  List  ein  Gespräch  an. 
Was  ihr  von  ihm  gegeben  wurde,  das  trägt  sie  stets.  Was  sie  auch  in 
seiner  Gegenwart  erblickt,  darüber  lacht  sie. 

55.  Und  auf  den  Schoß  einer  lieben  Freundin  gekommen,  vollfuhrt  sie  aller¬ 
lei  Koketterie.  Zu  den  Leuten  ihres  Verehrers  verhält  sie  sich  liebevoll, 
spielt  und  unterhält  sich  mit  ihnen. 

56.  Und  sie  hört  sich  an,  was  seitens  der  Dienerschaft  über  ihn  erzählt  wird, 
und  erteilt  ihr  Aufträge  wie  der  eigenen.  In  seine  Freunde  setzt  sie  Ver¬ 
trauen  und  folgt  liebevoll  deren  Wort. 

57.  Nicht  gewährt  sie  ihm  ihren  Anblick,  wenn  sie  nicht  geschmückt  ist. 
Wenn  sie  von  ihm  ersucht  wird,  gibt  sie  lässig  ihrer  Freundin  ein  Blu¬ 
mengewinde  oder  dergleichen  in  die  Hand. 

58.  Sie  seufzt  auf,  blickt  schräg,  reibt  mit  der  Hand  ihren  Busen,  rafft  ihr 


336  Diese  bildhafte  Ausdrucksweise  besagt:  Er  soll  die  Mitbewerber  an  Geistesschärfe 
übertreffen,  indem  er  ihre  intellektuellen  Schwächen  im  eigenen  Interesse  nutzt. 

337  Die  etwas  freie  Übersetzung  ergibt  sich  nach  Kämasütra  V,2,16. 

338  Wörtlich:  ‘nicht  für  lange  Zeit’. 
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Kleid  zusammen  und  bewirkt  ein  Knacken  ihrer  Finger.339 

59.  Zweideutig  spricht  sie  und  verschämt,  bringt  ein  Gähnen340  hervor  und 
schlägt  mit  Blumen  und  anderem  nach  ihm.  Sie  bringt  an  sich  ein  präch¬ 
tiges  Stimmal  an  und  berührt  die  Hüfte  der  Freundin.341 

60.  Sie  hustet  laut,  löst  ihr  Haar  und  begibt  sich  unter  einem  Vorwand  in  sein 
Haus.  An  Händen,  Füßen,  Fingern  und  im  Gesicht  schwitzt  sie  und 
wischt  sich  mit  ihren  lianenhaften  Armen  ab. 

61 .  ‘Wieviele  Frauen  hat  er  gegenwärtig?  Welche  von  ihnen  liebt  er  bestän¬ 
dig?’  Dies  und  anderes  fragt  sie  seine  Umgebung  heimlich  und  bedeu¬ 
tungsvoll. 

62.  Hat  sie  ihm  so  ihre  zustimmenden  Gebärden  offenbart,  so  vollziehe  er  die 
berührende342  und  andere  Umarmungen.  Unbemerkt  berühre  er  beim 
Wasservergnügen343  ihre  Brüste  und  ihr  Gesäß.344 

63.  Nachdem  er  sich  irgendeine  Krankheit  zugezogen  hat  und  die  Frau  unter 
dem  Vorwand  einer  Erkundigung  nach  seinem  Befinden  gekommen  ist, 
nehme  er  ihre  Hand  auf  seinen  Kopf  und  die  Augen  und  lasse  dadurch 
ihre  Körperhärchen  sich  sträuben. 

64.  Und  voll  zärtlicher  Liebe  führe  er  eine  solche  doppelsinnige  Rede:  ‘Stil¬ 
le,  o  Schöngesichtige,  meine  Qual!  Berücksichtige:  Die  Ursache  dersel¬ 
ben  bist  du  allein! 

65.  ‘O  Schöngliedrige!  Ist  die  Tatsache,  daß  du  mich  nicht  beachtest,  die 
geeignete  Frucht  deiner  Tugend?’  Er  beschäftige  sie  mit  Tätigkeiten  wie 
dem  Zerstampfen  von  Arzneikräutem  usw. 

66.  Er  bewirke  ihre  Berührung  mit  den  Fingernägeln  und  ein  gegenseitiges 
Geben  und  Nehmen  von  Betel,  Blumen  usw.  Er  gebe  ihr  ein  von  den 
Spuren  seiner  Nägel  und  Zähne  gekennzeichnetes  Blatt  oder  dergleichen. 

67.  Nachdem  er  sie  dann  in  ein  Versteck  gebracht  hat,  finde  er  dort  schritt- 


339  Wörtlich:  ‘ihrer  Handzweige’. 

340  Im  alten  Indien  kein  Attribut  der  Langeweile,  sondern  verbunden  mit  kokettem 
Strecken  der  Glieder. 

341  All  dies  sind  natürlich  beziehungsvolle  Handlungen. 

342  Vgl.  oben,  VI,  1. 

343  Gemeint  ist  das  im  alten  Indien  sehr  beliebte  und  von  berühmten  Dichtem  besun¬ 
gene,  von  Männern  und  Frauen  gemeinsam  betriebene  Baden. 

344  Mit  jaghana  kann  auch  die  Schamgegend  gemeint  sein  (vgl.  Anm.  68). 
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weise  den  Glücksgenuß  inniger345  Umarmungen  usw.  und  damit  die  Be¬ 
friedigung  lange  angestauter  Wünsche  in  der  Weihe  für  den  Herrn  der 
Liebe. 

68.  Bei  dichter  Finsternis  in  der  Nacht  werden  die  Frauen  zur  Liebe  ent¬ 
schlossen  und  sind  leidenschaftlich.  Werden  sie  zu  dieser  Zeit  bestürmt, 
weisen  sie  einen  Mann  kaum  jemals  ab. 

69.  Der  Ort,  wo  eine  Matrone  wohnt,  die  die  Sinneslüste  erfahren  hat,  ist  in 
weitem  Bogen  zu  meiden.  Wo  man  sich  bereits  um  eine  Frau  bewirbt,  da 
soll  man  sich  an  keine  andere  heranmachen.346 

70.  Wenn  eine  Werbung  stattfmdet,  ist  eine  gründliche  Prüfung  des  Verhal¬ 
tens  der  Frau  vorzunehmen.  Auch  wenn  sie  die  Werbung  annimmt,  tut 
sie  den  Zustand  der  Verliebtheit  dennoch  nicht  immer  kund. 

7 1 .  Man  wisse,  daß  eine  Frau,  die  eine  Werbung  nicht  entgegennimmt,  durch 
eine  Liebesbotin  zu  gewinnen  ist.  Nimmt  sie  an,  ist  aber  noch  schwan¬ 
kenden  Sinnes,  wird  sie  Schritt  für  Schritt  bezwungen. 

72.  Hat  sie  die  Werbung  zwar  nicht  angenommen,  hält  sich  aber,  auserlesen 
geschmückt,  an  einem  einsamen  Ort  auf,  ist,  auch  wenn  sie  sich  dort  fest 
zeigt,  sie  mit  Gewalt  zu  nehmen. 

73.  Erscheint  sie  zum  Stelldichein  und  duldet  die  Werbung,  ist  sie  durch 
liebevolles  Verhalten  zu  gewinnen.  Eine,  die,  wenn  umworben,  den 
Freier  abweist  und  sich  aus  Selbstachtung  nicht  mit  ihm  trifft, 

74.  sich  aber  andererseits  aus  Achtung  vor  dem  Liebhaber  nicht  gänzlich 
ablehnend  zeigt,  ist  durch  besonders  engen  Verkehr  zu  gewinnen.  Eine, 
die  sich  scheinbar347  ablehnend  verhält,  jedoch  Zuneigung  bezeigt,  ist 
leicht  zu  gewinnen. 

75.  Soll  eine  Frau  verführt  werden,  und  gibt  sie  deutlich  eine  klare  Antwort, 
so  ist  sie  gewonnen.  Fordert  sie  aber  selbst  den  Mann  zuerst  auf,  so  war 
sie  von  vornherein  gewonnen. 

76.  Bei  einer  standhaften,  schüchternen  und  kritischen  Frau  gilt  diese  genaue 
Regel;  die  Gewinnung  einer  Frau  ist  damit  klar.348 


345  Wie  diese  gesamte  Passage  etwas  frei  übersetzt. 

346  Vom  nächsten  Vers  an  erläutert  Kokkoka  die  Anzeichen  dafür,  ob  eine  Werbung 
Aussicht  auf  Erfolg  hat. 

347  Wie  so  häufig  in  diesem  Abschnitt,  sind  die  knappen  Worte  des  Sanskrit-Originals  in 
geeigneter  Weise  zu  ergänzen. 


348  Dies  ist  aus  Kamasutra  V,3,28  entlehnt. 
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77.  Was  eine  Liebesbotin349  auszuführen  hat,  das  will  ich  in  Kürze  jetzt 
ebenfalls  darlegen.  Als  erstes  verschaffe350  sie  sich  bei  ihr351  Zugang 
aufgrund  ihres  guten  Charakters,  durch  Zaubermittel,  Erzählungen  usw. 

78.  Sie  mache  sie  mit  den  Schönheit  und  Glück  verleihenden  Sprüchen  aus 
der  Sruti352  sowie  mit  Heilkräutern,  Gedichten  und  den  Geheimnissen  der 
Liebeslust  vertraut.  Nachdem  sie  in  Verbindung  mit  solchen  Erklärungen 
Zutrauen  erweckt  hat,  spreche  sie: 

79.  ‘Wie  steht  es  um  deine  Schönheit,  deine  Kunstfertigkeit,  dein  Wissen 
und  deinen  Charakter,  und  wie  um  die  betreffenden  Eigenschaften  deines 
Gatten?  Pfui  über  das  Schicksal,  das  sich  abwendet  von  dem  dir  An¬ 
gemessenen353  und  das  deine  Jugendfrische  betrügt! 

80.  ‘Dein  Gatte  ist  eifersüchtig,  undankbar,  von  trägem  Temperament,  in 
Heimtücke  verharrend,  unklug.  Er  ist  nicht  einmal  dafür  geeignet,  dein 
Sklave  zu  sein.  O  weh!’  und  so  fort. 

8 1 .  Mit  einer  Flut  den  Gatten  herabsetzender  Worte  erfülle  sie  die  Frau  mit 
Abneigung  gegen  diesen.  Wenn  die  Frau  selbst  sich  über  einen  Fehler 
des  Gatten  aufregt,  vergrößere  sie  ihn  noch. 

82.  Ergibt  sich  so  die  Gelegenheit,  führe  sie  ein  Gespräch  über  die  Anzahl 
von  guten  Eigenschaften  des  Liebhabers  herbei.  Hat  sie  damit  das  Wohl¬ 
wollen  der  Frau  erweckt,  spreche  sie:  ‘Höre,  du  Schöne,  etwas  Wun¬ 
derbares, 

83.  ‘eine  ganz  wunderbare  Begebenheit!  Jener  junge  Mann,  der  zart  wie  eine 
Blume  ist  -  er  ist  von  deinem  Blick,  o  Freundin,  wie  von  einer  Schlange 
gebissen  und  in  Ungewißheit  gestürzt  worden. 

84.  ‘Er  seufzt,  schwitzt,  wird  ohnmächtig.  Seine  Qual  ist  nicht  mehr  zu  ban¬ 
nen.  Wenn  er  den  Nektarsaft  deines  Mondantlitzes354  nicht  erlangt,  wird 
er  entseelt  sein. 


349  Vgl.  Kamasutra  V,4. 

350  Eine  notgedrungen  freie  Übersetzung  des  Kausativs  von  vi  /sis. 

351  Nämlich  bei  der  zu  gewinnenden  Frau. 

352  Den  als  Offenbarung  betrachteten  Texten  der  vedischen  Literatur. 

353  Die  Botin  will  der  zu  verführenden  Frau  klarmachen,  daß  das  Schicksal  ihr  einen 
passenden  Gefährten  vorenthalten  habe;  natürlich  soll  als  solcher  alsbald  der  Auftraggeber 
empfohlen  werden. 

354  Ein  rundes  Gesicht  galt  im  alten  Indien  als  Schönheitsideal,  wogegen  Dolichocepha¬ 
lic  verpönt  war. 
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85.  ‘Nicht  einmal  im  Traum,  du  Schöne,  hat  er  jemals  eine  solche  Leiden¬ 
schaft355  erlebt.’  Hat  sie  so  gesprochen  und  die  andere  hat  es  geduldet, 
dann  soll  sie,  wenn  sie  mit  ihr  am  nächsten  Tag  zusammentrifft,  wieder 
in  dieser  Weise  sprechen, 

86.  über  die  Geschichte  von  Ahalyä356  und  anderen  sowie  über  die  rühmens¬ 
werte  Vereinigung  der  Frau  mit  ihrem  Buhlen.  Indem  sie  in  dieser  Weise 
vorgeht,  muß  sie  auf  die  Miene  der  Frau  achten. 

87.  Nachdem  die  umworbene  Frau  die  Botin  angeblickt  hat,  spricht  sie  lä¬ 
chelnd  zu  ihr,  daß  sie  sich  in  ihrer  Nähe  niederlassen  möge.357  Sie  fragt, 
ob  sie  gegessen  und  sich  niedergelegt  hat.  Sie  läßt  sie  weiter  erzählen 
oder  trifft  sich  insgeheim  mit  ihr. 

88.  Sie  seufzt  auf  oder  gähnt,  gibt  der  Botin  etwas  von  ihrer  Habe  und  fragt 
sie,  wenn  sie  geht:  ‘Wirst  du  wiederkommen?’  Sie  sagt:  ‘Warum,  Ver¬ 
ehrte,  die  du  sonst  Gutes  sprichst, 

89.  ‘sprichst  du  jetzt  ungehörig?’  Nachdem  sie  dies  gesagt  hat,  beteiligt  sie 
sich  weiter  an  der  Unterhaltung:  ‘Ich  handele  nicht  nach  deinen  Worten, 
ist  doch  dieser  Herr  ganz  heimtückisch!’358 

90.  Und  sie  lacht  über  seine  Leidenschaft,359  nachdem  sie  davon  gehört  hat, 
und  lacht  immer  mehr.  Gewahrt  die  Botin  an  der  Miene  der  Frau  die 
Offenbarung,360  händige  sie  ihr  ein  Geschenk  aus.361 

9 1 .  Sie  steigere  immer  mehr  die  Geschenke  von  Betel,  Blumen  und  Salben. 
Nachdem  so  das  Wohlwollen  der  betreffenden  Frau  bewirkt  worden  ist, 
mag  die  Botin  anläßlich  eines  Zwischenfalls,  einer  Hochzeit,  eines  Fe¬ 
stes, 

92.  in  einem  Garten,  bei  einem  Gelage,  auf  einer  Reise,  beim  Hinabstieg  ins 
Bad,  beim  Ausbruch  einer  Feuersbrunst,  bei  einer  im  voraus  vermuteten 
Gefahrensituation  oder  auch  in  ihrem362  eigenen  Haus  die  beiden  zu- 


355  Oder:  ‘Veränderung,  Verwandlung’. 

356  Name  einer  mythischen  Geliebten  des  vedischen  Hauptgottes  Indra. 

357  Geschildert  wird  offenbar  ein  Optimum  der  Reaktion. 

358  Diese  Stelle  ist  ungenau  überliefert;  zudem  fehlt  das  iti  als  Schluß  der  direkten  Rede. 

359  Vgl.  Anm.  355. 

360  Nämlich  ihrer  Gefühle. 

361  Gemeint  ist:  Sie  überbringe  ihr  ein  Geschenk  der  Verehrers. 

362  Nämlich  der  Liebesbotin. 
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sammenführen.363 

93.  Eine  Botin,  die  das  Anliegen  des  Liebhabers  begriffen  hat  und  aus  eige¬ 
nem  Entschluß  die  Sache  erledigt,  ist  eine  Bevollmächtigte.  Die  die 
Angelegenheit  aus  den  Anzeichen  deutet 

94.  und  nur  den  Rest  selbst  erledigt,  eine  solche  wird  als  Teilbevollmächtigte 
bezeichnet.  Die  aber  für  die  beiden  Vereinten  als  Überbringerin  von 
Nachrichten  tätig  ist,  gilt  als  Briefträgerin. 

95.  Eine,  die  auf  Veranlassung  einer  anderen  einen  Botengang  zum  Liebha¬ 
ber  unternimmt,  dort  aber,  zum  eigenen  Nutzen  wirkend,  ihre  persön¬ 
lichen  Tugenden  und  Gefühle  offenbart,  ist  eine  selbstsüchtige  Botin. 

96.  Nachdem  die  Botin  das  Vertrauen  der  einfältigen  Gattin  mit  Eifer  er¬ 
worben  und  sie364  insgeheim  nach  den  Anzeichen  seiner  Begierde  und 
dergleichen  befragt  hat,  mag  sie  die  Begehrte  dem  Liebhaber  zuführen.365 

97.  Ferner  kann  der  Liebhaber  seine  eigene  Gattin  einspannen  und  sie  mit  der 
umworbenen  Frau  zusammenbringen,  damit  sie  dieser  sein  weltmän¬ 
nisches  Wesen  offenbart.  Eine  solche  nennt  man  ‘die  Gattin  als  Botin’. 

98.  Man  kann  auch  stets  ein  Mädchen  oder  eine  Dienerin,  denen  jede 
Schlechtigkeit  fremd  ist,366  entsenden.  Dann  schreibe  der  Freier  eine  in 
einem  Kranz  oder  Ohrschmuck  versteckte  Nachricht. 

99.  Wird  ein  solches  Mädchen,  das  nichts  darüber  weiß,  was  zu  tun  und  nicht 
zu  tun  ist,  mit  Briefen  entsandt,  die  auf  Schmucksachen  und  Blättern 
angebrachte  Nägel-  und  Zahnspuren  enthalten,  so  ist  diese  eine  ‘stumme 
Botin’. 

100.  Wenn  von  irgendeiner  Einfältigen367  etwas  Doppelsinniges  oder  zuvor 
Vereinbartes  oder  für  andere  schwer  Verständliches  mitgeteilt  wird,  so  ist 
diese  eine  ‘Windbotin’. 

101.  Auf  diese  Weise  kann  auch  die  Geliebte  bedenkenlos  eine  Antwort  ge¬ 
ben.  Eine  Sklavin,  Freundin,  Jungfrau,  Witwe,  Wahrsagerin  und  eine 


363  Nun  beginnt  eine  Klassifikation  der  verschiedenen  Typen  von  Liebesbotinnen.  Vgl. 
Kamasutra  V,4,45ff. 

364  Anscheinend  die  Gattin.  Doch  siehe  die  nächste  Anmerkung. 

365  Diese  Strophe  ist  korrupt  überliefert,  was  bei  der  als  Quelle  dienenden  Stelle  Kama¬ 
sutra  V,4,58f.  ebenfalls  zutrifft. 

366  Gemeint  ist,  daß  diese  Botinnen  nichts  von  ihrem  wirklichen  Auftrag  ahnen. 

36  '  Die  anscheinend  nicht  merkt,  daß  sie  eine  kodierte  Botschaft  übermittelt.  Oder  liegt 
etwa  eine  Ironie  vor? 
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Kammerzofe, 

102.  eine  Kranzbinderin,  Parfümhändlerin,  Waschfrau,  Bettelnonne368  und 
Krämerin,  Hebamme  und  Nachbarin  -  diese  sind  für  das  Botenamt  zu¬ 
verlässig  geeignet.369 

103.  Auch  Papageien,  Predigerkrähen370  usw.  oder  auch  Bilder  dienen  den  li¬ 
stenreichen  Liebhabern  als  Boten.  Einige  dringen,371  nachdem  sie  sich 
von  Sklavinnen  über  geeignete  Möglichkeiten  haben  berichten  lassen, 
auch  in  den  Harem  ein.  Die  dies  tun,  werden  aber  in  beiden  Welten372 
getadelt.  Ihr  Tun373  wird  daher  hier  nicht  besprochen.374 

XIV.  Der  Abschnitt  vom  Gefügigmachen 

1 .  Nachdem  ich  die  verschiedenartigen  Lehrbücher  der  Liebeskunst  durch¬ 
gesehen  habe,  wie  den  Sabdärnava 375  mit  dem  Uddisa ,376  die  vollständige 
Haramekhalä ,377  das  Hundert  der  Yogâvalï s,378  und  nachdem  ich  die  drei 
Sammlungen  zur  Medizin379  sowie  die  sivaitischen  Ägama s380  in  vielfa- 


368  Vgl.  Anm.  280. 

369  Die  in  Kämasütra  V,4,63  genannten  Berufsgruppen  machen  nur  einen  Teil  der  hier 
aufgezählten  aus. 

370  Das  Abrichten  dieser  Vögel  zum  Sprechen  war  eine  im  alten  Indien  sehr  beliebte 
Beschäftigung. 

371  Es  ist  pravisanti  statt  pravasanti  zu  lesen. 

372  Auf  der  Erde  und  im  Himmel. 

373  Etwas  frei  übersetzt. 

374  Auch  hier  hat  sich  Vätsyäyana  als  weniger  skrupulös  erwiesen  und  das  Eindringen 
in  den  Harem  in  Kämasütra  V,6  ausführlich  dargestellt. 

375  Wörtl.:  ‘Meer  der  Worte’,  Titel  eines  Wörterverzeichnisses. 

376  Titel  eines  Zauberbuches  des  Tantra  (s.  auch  Anm.  380). 

377  Name  von  mindestens  zwei  Werken,  in  Sanskrit  bzw.  Prakrit,  die  unter  anderem  Me¬ 
dizinisches  und  Verwandtes  enthalten.  Welches  dieser  Werke  hier  gemeint  ist,  ist  unklar. 

378  Schriften,  die  sich  mit  der  Behexung  von  Personen  befassen. 

379  Das  waren  damals  die  Astängahrdayasamhitä  des  Vägbhata,  die  Carakasamhitä  und 
die  Susrutasamhitä. 

380  Bezeichnung  einer  Gruppe  von  Schriften  der  hinduistisch-sektanschen  Tantra- 
Literatur  (2.  Hälfte  des  1.  Jahrtausends  u.Z.).  Unter  den  sivaitischen  Agamas  befanden  sich 
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eher  Weise  berücksichtigt  habe,  werde  ich  den  von  vielen  Leuten  ge¬ 
schätzten  Abschnitt  über  die  Verzauberung  in  Kurzfassung  besprechen. 

2.  Sind  zwei  junge  Leute  ineinander  verliebt,  ist  der  Liebesgott  ihr 
Schmuck  und  betreibt  das  Spiel  der  Wollust.  Da  man  die  Verliebtheit  in 
die  ursprüngliche  und  die  übertragene  einteilt,381  ist  sie  von  zweifacher 
Art. 

3.  Ebenso  machten  sich  die  Alten382  die  Auffassung  zu  eigen,  daß  auch  die 
Bestandteile  der  Liebe,  wie  Leidenschaft  usw.,  von  zweifacher  Art  sind. 
Bezogen  auf  diese  Bestandteile  werden  nun  die  Arten  der  Zaubersprüche 
und  Pflanzenextrakte  besprochen. 

4.  Wenn  man  die  Kämesvara383-Formel  hunderttausendmal  murmelt  und 
den  zehnten  Teil  dieser  Zahl  an  Kimsuka384-Blüten  darbringt,  ist  sie 
wirksam:  Wie  ein  Lichtstrahl  dringt  sie  beim  Ausatmen  in  die  Scheide, 

5.  geht  zum  Kopflotos385  und  wandert  zum  nektarträufelnden  Liebeslotos. 
Wenn  man  an  sie  denkt,  läßt  sie  die  Geliebte  feucht  werden,  unterjocht 
sie,  zieht  sie  heran. 

6.  Am  Anfang  steht  ‘Kämesvara’,  damit  verbunden  folgt  der  Name  der  zu 
Erobernden  im  Akkusativ,  dann  die  Formel:  ‘Bring  sie  her!  Versetze  sie 
in  Willfährigkeit!’,  danach  die  Silben  om  und  ksam. 

7.  Wenn  man  das  zehntausendmal  murmelt  und  den  zehnten  Teil  dieser 
Zahl  an  Kimsuka-  oder  Kadamba386-Blüten  darbringt,  zieht  dies,  wenn  in 
der  Nacht  ausgeführt  und  gemurmelt,  die  Schöne  an. 

8.  Wird  die  Kundalinï-Formel387  in  der  Brust,  an  der  Stirn  und  in  der 
Schamgegend  der  Geliebten  vorgestellt,  so  zieht  sie  diese  fest  an,  unter¬ 
jocht  sie,  läßt  sie  feucht  werden,  die  feuergestaltige  Formel. 


mehrere  Werke  über  Chemie,  Pharmakologie  und  Medizin. 

381  Gemeint  ist,  daß  die  Liebe  spontan  von  innen  heraus  entstehen  oder  durch  Zauber¬ 
mittel  u.dgl.  bewirkt  werden  kann. 

382  Gemeint  sind  die  alten  Lehrer. 

383  Wörtl.:  ‘Gott  der  Liebe’. 

384  Der  Baum  Butea  frondosa\  die  Blüten  sind  rot. 

385  ‘Lotos’  bezeichnet  gemäß  der  tantrischen  Lehre  einen  Plexus  im  Körper. 

386  Der  Baum  Nauclea  cadamba\  die  Blüten  sind  orangenfarben. 

387  Diese  lautet  nach  dem  Kommentar:  ‘om,  hr  im,  Verehrung!’. 
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9.  Man  wird  vor  seinen  Geliebten388  zum  Liebesgott,  in  der  Sprache  wie 
Väcaspati,389  in  der  Fortbewegung  wie  Garuda,390  leibhaftig  der  Liebes¬ 
gott,  wenn  man  diese  Formel  siebenhunderttausendmal  murmelt. 

10.  Zum  Erfolg  führt  der  alles  Gelingen  bewirkende,  mit  dem  Nasal  ver¬ 
sehene  achte  Laut391  durch  zwanzigtausendmaliges  Murmeln  und  durch 
Darbringung  der  Hälfte  dieser  Zahl  an  Pätalä392-Blüten. 

1 1 .  Wenn  in  gelber,  schwarzer,  weißer  und  roter  Farbe  am  Hals,  am  Herzen, 
im  Gesicht  und  am  Geschlechtsteil393  gedacht,  macht  diese  Formel  einen 
Gebieter,  einen  Feind,  die  Göttin  der  Beredsamkeit  und  auch  die  Geliebte 
willfährig. 

12.  iOm\  Rausch!  Rausch!  Berausche!  Berausche!  O  Flamingo!394  Om\ 
Hrim\  Die  Wohlgestaltete!  Heil!’  Dies  ist  durch  zehntausendmaliges 
Murmeln  und  durch  Darbringung  des  zehnten  Teils  dieser  Zahl  an  rot- 
gelben  Blüten395  auszuführen. 

13.  Wenn  diese  Formel  rezitiert  wird,  wobei  man  den  Ringfinger  der  linken 
Hand  auf  die  Schamgegend  der  Frau  legt,  läßt  sie  diese  unverzüglich 
feucht  werden  wie  einen  ausgepreßten  Zuckerrohrstengel. 

14.  Mit  hunderttausendmaligem  Murmeln,  begleitet  von  der  Darbringung  des 
zehnten  Teils  dieser  Zahl  an  Sesamkömem,  wird  die  Herzlinienformel396 
vollzogen.  Selbst  Durgä397  verführt  man,  wenn  das  Murmeln  zur  Zeit  des 
Sonnenaufgangs  geschieht. 

15.  Wenn  man  aber  diese  Formel  zweihunderttausendmal  murmelt,  begleitet 


388  Femininform! 

389  ‘Herr  der  Rede’,  Beiname  des  Gottes  Brhaspati. 

390  Name  des  mythischen  Vogelwesens,  auf  dem  der  Gott  Visnu  reitet. 

391  Der  achte  Laut  des  Sanskrit-Alphabets  ist  das  o;  durch  die  Nasalierung  entsteht  das 
berühmte  om. 

392  Der  Baum  Bignonia  suaveolens\  die  Blüten  sind  blaßrosa. 

393  Der  zu  behexenden  Person. 

394  Ursprünglich  bedeutete  hamsa  ‘Gans’,  später  bezeichnet  es  Flamingo,  Schwan  und 
verschiedene  Entenvögel,  in  der  philosophischen  Literatur  aber  auch  die  Seele,  auf  die  hier 
gleichfalls  angespielt  sein  könnte. 

395  Damit  sind  offensichtlich  Blüten  vom  Asoka-Baum  (Jonesia  asoka)  gemeint. 

396  Sie  lautet:  om  hrllekhe  manidravo  kämarüpim  svähä. 

397  Gattin  des  Gottes  Siva,  die  in  mehreren  Aspekten  auftritt. 
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von  der  Darbringung  von  halb  soviel  Kadamba398-Blüten  und  still  die 
Silbe  ma399  murmelt,  bringt  man  auch  eine  treue  Ehefrau  schnell  in  seine 
Gewalt. 

16.  Wenn  man  eine  Röhre  mit  Grassamen  und  dem  von  einem  Mädchen 
zerstoßenen  Gallenstein400  des  Rindes  auf  dem  Kopf  der  Geliebten  aus¬ 
streut  und  die  Sieben-Silben-Formel401  hersagt,  bezwingt  man  sie  auf  der 
Stelle. 

17.  ‘Om!  Cämundä402!  Hulu  hulu\  Culu  culul  Bring  die  Frau  N.N.  in  meine 
Gewalt!  Heil!’  Wenn  man  dies  siebenmal  zusammen  mit  einer  Gabe  von 
Betel403  hersagt,  bezwingt  man  sie. 

1 8.  ‘Om!  Cämundä!  Siege  im  Rachen!  Betöre!  Bring  die  Frau  N.N.  in  meine 
Gewalt!  Heil!’  Wenn  man  dies,  mit  om  beginnend,  zusammen  mit  einer 
Blumengabe404  hersagt,  ergibt  sich  diese  Willfahrigmachung.405 

19.  Ein  auf  den  Kopf  einer  Leiche  gelegter  Kranz  bzw.  Knochen  eines 
Jïvanjïvaka406  und  eines  Pfauen,  sodann  ein  mit  der  linken  Hand  er¬ 
griffenes,  vom  Wind  emporgetriebenes  Blatt: 

20.  Ein  Pulver  aus  diesen  Substanzen,  gestreut  auf  Kopf  und  Füße,  bezwingt 
Mann  und  Frau;  ebenso,  wenn  eine  weiße  Blüte  mit  der  Krsnäksi- 
Formel407  usw.  überreicht  wird. 


398  Vgl.  Vers  7. 

399  Im  Text  steht  tattva,  eine  mystische  Umschreibung  der  Zahl  25;  der  Buchstabe  m 
(mit  inhärentem  a)  aber  ist  der  fünfundzwanzigste  im  Sanskrit- Alphabet. 

400  Dieser  lieferte  einen  gelben  Farbstoff. 

401  Diese  Silben  lauten:  om  krom  hrirn  srim  dham  svähä. 

402  Bezeichnung  einer  Form  der  Durgä  (s.  Anm.  397). 

403  Da  der  Betel  hier  mit  däna  ‘Gabe’  und  nicht  mit  homa  ‘Opferspende’  verknüpft  ist, 
soll  er  vermutlich  nicht  dargebracht,  sondern  der  zu  gewinnenden  Frau  überreicht  werden. 

404  Vgl.  die  vorhergehende  Anm. 

405  Nach  der  Erörterung  der  Zaubersprüche  folgt  nunmehr  hauptsächlich  die  Aufzählung 
(magischer)  Aphrodisiaka. 

406  Eine  Hühnerart. 

407  Diese  lautet:  om  krsnäksi  krsnamukhi  krsnasarvähgi  yasya  haste  puspam  däsyämi 
tarn  avasyam  vasam  änayayadi  na  bhavati  tadä  brahmahä  rudro  bhavati  ‘ Om\  O  Schwarz¬ 
äugige,  Schwarzmündige,  Schwarzgliedrige!  In  wessen  Hand  ich  die  Blüte  legen  werde,  den 
bring  durchaus  in  meine  Gewalt!  Wenn  er  nicht  willfährig  wird,  dann  wird  er  zum 
Brahmanenmörder  (vgl.  Anm.  298),  zu  Rudra.’ 
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21.  Der  mit  Zaubermacht  versehene  Sambhu,408  mit  der  Kundalinï409  ge¬ 
schmückt  und  nasaliert,  bezwingt,  wenn  achtundzwanzigmal  gemurmelt, 
die  Schöne  beim  Verkehr. 

22.  Wenn  man  in  Gedanken  die  kristallförmige  Silbe  va  auf  das  Antlitz  des 
Sonnenschirms  des  Liebesgottes410  richtet  und  mit  dem  Feuerkeim411  an 
den  Penis  denkt,  bezwingt  man  die  Schöne  beim  Verkehr, 

23.  ebenso,  wenn  man  sich  dem  linken  Körperteil  der  Schönäugigen,  wobei 
der  Atem  nach  links  gerichtet  ist,  mit  der  linken  Hand  intensiv  widmet: 
der  Brust,  dem  Schenkel,  der  Hand  und  der  Stätte  der  Liebe.412 

24.  Wird  eine  Frau  mit  einem  Pulver  bestreut,  das  aus  einem  vom  Wind 
emporgewirbelten  Blatt  eines  Totenkranzes,  dem  Flügelpaar  einer  Biene 
und  zwei  Zähnen  eines  Königs  zubereitet  wurde,  so  wird  sie  mit  Si¬ 
cherheit  feucht. 

25.  Wird  die  Frau  mit  einem  Holzstück  geschlagen,  das  man  einem  Schei¬ 
terhaufen  entnommen  hat,  auf  dem  ein  Ehepaar  gemeinsam  verbrannt 
worden  ist,  so  folgt  sie  dem  Betreffenden  alsbald  nach. 

26.  Eine  Frau,  deren  Name  auf  die  Knochenplatte  eines  aus  der  südlichen 
Himmelsgegend  stammenden  tollen  Hundes  mit  Kohle  aus  einem  Schei¬ 
terhaufen  geschrieben  und  erhitzt  wird,  naht  sich  mit  Sicherheit. 

27.  Hat  man  die  Mohalatä,413  die  Girikaml,414  die  Madantikä,415  die  Jälikä,416 


408  Beiname  von  Göttern,  hier  des  Siva.  Im  weiteren  Sinne  der  Zauberspruch  om  hrim 
namah puraskrtya  sambhave  ‘Om\  Hrim\  Verehrung  vor  allem  dem  Sambhu!’ 

409  Vgl.  Anm.  387. 

410  Die  Clitoris.  Vgl.  Anm.  13. 

411  Unter  diesem  verstand  man  die  Silbe  ra. 

412  Diese  Vorschrift  ist  auszuführen,  indem  der  Mann  rechts  von  der  Frau,  ihr  zuge¬ 
wandt,  liegt  und  seinen  linken  Arm  unter  ihrem  Hals  hindurchführt. 

413  Eine  Stechapfelart  {Datura). 

414  Eine  Pflanzenart  ( Clitoria  ternatea),  Schmetterlingserbse. 

415  Ein  immerfeuchtes  Kraut. 

416  Eine  Pflanzenart,  wohl  identisch  mit  Kosätaki  ( Trichosanthes  dioieca  oder  Luffa 
acutangula). 
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die  Aväkpuspl,417  die  Rudrajatä418  und  die  Krtänjali419  mit  Butterschmalz 
und  Honig  zusammengetan 

28.  und  daraus  ein  Stimzeichen  bereitet,  bekommt  man  die  Dreiwelt420  in 
seine  Gewalt.  Oder  man  bringt  mit  Hilfe  dieser  Stoffe,  die  mit  dem 
Schmutz  des  eigenen  Körpers  versetzt  und  einem  Getränk  oder  dem  Es¬ 
sen  beigemengt  wurden,  alles  in  seine  Gewalt. 

29.  Willfährig  macht  auch  das  Pulver  eines  Wurms  und  eines  Krähenbeins, 
oder  vom  Saft  eines  Muni421 -Blattes  durchtränkter  Borax,  der  mit  dem 
Schmutz  des  eigenen  Körpers  versetzt  wurde. 

30.  Wird  das  Pulver  einer  Fliege  mitsamt  dem  Staub  von  der  Brust  einer 
weißen  Hündin  und  vermischt  mit  dem  eigenen  Samen  verabreicht,  so 
macht  man  sich  sogar  die  Gattin  des  Vasistha422  gefügig. 

3 1 .  Bereitet  man  aus  dem  Brunstsaft  eines  Elefanten,  weißen  Senfkörnern, 
gelbroten  Karavlra423 -Blüten,  gemischt  mit  Schmelzbutter,  der  Sita- 
ravi424- Wurzel,  der  Visrngï,425  Honig  und  dem  an  fünf  Körperstellen 
entstandenen  Schmutz426 

32.  ein  Stimzeichen,  so  bekommt  man,  wenn  man  dies  mit  abgestandenem 
Wasser  verrührt,  die  Dreiwelt  in  seine  Gewalt.  Wenn  in  ein  Getränk  oder 
ins  Essen  gegeben,  ist  es  hochwirksam  zum  Gefügigmachen. 

33.  Oder  man  verwendet  Stücke  der  Vajri,427  mit  rotem  Arsenik  und  Schwe¬ 
felblüte  innig  vermischt  und  mit  zuerst  getrocknetem,  dann  pulverisier- 


417  Eine  Umbellifere  (. Anethum  Sowa),  Dillart. 

418  Eine  Schlingpflanze. 

419  Eine  Pflanzenart,  vielleicht  identisch  mit  Lajjälu  {Mimosa  pudica ). 

420  Himmel,  Erde  und  Luftraum  bzw.  Unterwelt. 

421  Bezeichnung  verschiedener  Baumarten. 

422  Name  eines  berühmten  alten  Weisen  und  Sehers,  Verfassers  des  7.  Buches  der  Rg- 
vedasamhitä. 

423  Die  Pflanze  Nerium  odorum. 

424  Sitaravi  ist  der  Baum  Calotropis  gigantea  alba. 

425  Nicht  identifizierbare  Pflanzenart.  Statt  visrngï  ist  vielleicht  avisrnga  ‘Schafhom’  zu 

lesen. 

426  Gemeint  sind  die  Sekrete  der  Körperöffnungen,  die  von  den  Kommentatoren  jedoch 
unterschiedlich  angegeben  werden. 

427  Eine  Wolfsmilchart  {Euphorbia  neriifolia  oder  E.  antiquorum). 
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tem  Honig  verklebt,  als  Salbe  für  den  Penis. 

34.  Ein  Mädchen,  auf  dessen  Kopf  man  dieses  Pulver,  vermischt  mit  dem 
Kot  eines  roten428  Affen,  streut,  eine  solche  mit  begehrenswerten  Glie¬ 
dern  vermag  auch  ein  unschöner  Mann  zu  heiraten. 

35.  Das  Räuchern  aller  Gliedmaßen  mit  einem  Gemisch  aus  Vata,429 
Yuvatï,430  Sandelholz,  kleinen  Kardamomen,  Baumharz,431  Kustha432  und 
weißen  Senfkörnern  ermöglicht  das  Gefügigmachen  aller  Menschen. 

36.  Ebenso  wirkt  ein  mit  Blut  aus  dem  Ringfinger  vermischtes  Pulver  aus 
Kustha,  Blättern  des  blauen  Lotos,  Bienenflügeln,  der  Tagara433-Wurzel 
und  dem  Bein  einer  Krähe,434  wenn  es  auf  den  Kopf  gestreut  wird. 

37.  Öl,  zubereitet  aus  einer  Paste  der  Blätter  des  blauen  Lotos,  des  Dandot- 
pala,435  der  Punamavä436  und  der  Särivä,437  als  Augensalbe  verwendet,  gilt 
als  hochwirksam  zum  Gefügigmachen. 

38.  Das  Öl,  das  man  aus  den  Augen,  der  Nase,  dem  Herzen,  dem  Penis  und 
der  Zunge  eines  von  einem  Elefanten  niedergestoßenen  Mannes  in  der 
Zeit,  während  der  Mond  im  Sternbild  Pusya438  steht,439  nachts  in  einem 
Tempel  zubereitet, 

39.  führt  den  Namen  ‘Stachel  des  Liebesgottes’  und  gilt  bei  den  Weisen  als 
mächtiges  Verführungsmittel.  Durch  Anwendung  in  Speisen,  Getränken 


428  Gemeint  sind  Gesicht  bzw.  Gesäß  des  Affen. 

429  Wohl  identisch  mit  dem  Nyagrodha-Baum  ( Ficus  indica). 

430  Name  einer  Gelbwurzart  ( Curcuma  longa),  vielleicht  aber  auch  identisch  mit  einer 
Hirseart  ( Panicum  italicum). 

431  Nämlich  von  Vatica  robusta. 

432  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  {Saussurea  lappa). 

433  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  mit  aromatischem  Wurzelstock  ( Tabernaemontana  coro- 
naria). 

434  Vgl.  XTV, 29;  käkajanghä  könnte  aber  auch  der  Name  einer  Pflanze  sein. 

435  Name  einer  Pflanzenart,  identisch  mit  Sahadevï  (Sida  cordifolia  oder  Vernonia  cine¬ 
rea). 

436  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Boerhavia  procumbens). 

437  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  (Ichnocarpus  frutescens). 

438  Dieses  Sternbild  umfaßt  die  Sterne  y,  8  und  0  Cancri. 

439  Das  entspricht  etwa  der  zweiten  Hälfte  des  Dezember  und  der  ersten  Hälfte  des 


Januar. 
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und  bei  Berührungen  bringt  es  alles  in  die  Gewalt.440 

40.  Räucherwerk  aus  Vasu,441  Kustha,442  Sandelholz,  Safran  und  dem  Blüten¬ 
saft  des  Surataru443  erzeugt,  wird  als  ‘Wunschstein’444  bezeichnet  und  ist 
hochwirksam  zum  Gefugigmachen. 

41.  Der  Verfasser  der  Haramekhalä  betrachtet  dieses  Räucherwerk  beim 
Verkehr  mit  der  Geliebten,  bei  der  Brautwahl  und  beim  Verkauf  von 
Handelswaren  als  Erfolg  bewirkend. 

42.  Wenn  man  in  den  von  den  Eingeweiden  befreiten  Bauch  eines  Sperlings 
seinen  eigenen  Samen  einbringt,  dann  Urin  hinzugibt,  aus  zwei  Schüs¬ 
seln  ein  Gefäß445  bildet, 

43.  dieses  für  sieben  Tage  auf  einen  Kochherd  setzt,  dann  daraus  eine  Pille 
formt  und  diese  mit  dem  Essen  verabreicht,  dann  bezwingt  man  selbst  die 
Gattin  des  Vasistha446  schnell  und  zieht  sie  an  sich. 

44.  Wenn  man  einen  leinenen  Docht  mit  einem  Öl  aus  Gada447-Blättem, 
Tällsa,448  Tagara449  und  weißen  Senfkörnern  einreibt  und  damit  in  einem 
Männerschädel  eine  Rußsalbe  anrichtet, 

45.  betört  diese,  an  die  Augen  junger  Frauen  gebracht,  sogar  die  Gemüter 
von  Weisen. 

46.  Eine  Frau,  die  aus  einem  Gallenstein  des  Rindes,  vermischt  mit  ihrem 
eigenen  Menstrualblut,  sich  ein  Stimzeichen  anfertigt,  macht  sich  die 
Welt  zu  Willen;  dabei  ist  an  ihr  durchaus  nichts  Wundersames.450 


440  Desjenigen,  der  diese  magische  Substanz  appliziert. 

441  Name  eines  Baumes,  der  weißen  Varietät  von  Calotropis  gigantea  (s.  Anm.  424). 

442  S.  Vers  35. 

443  Name  einer  Nadelbaumart,  wohl  identisch  mit  Devadäru  ( Pinus  deodora). 

444  Eine  Art  Stein  der  Weisen. 

445  Also  eine  Art  Römertopf. 

446  Vgl.  Vers  30. 

447  Name  mehrerer  Pflanzenarten. 

448  Eine  Tannenart  {Abies  webbiana). 

449  S.  Vers  36. 

450  Dieser  letzte  Satzteil  ist  nicht  ganz  klar,  doch  soll  wohl  ausgedrückt  werden,  daß  die 
Zauberkraft  des  empfohlenen  Mittels,  nicht  etwa  die  Persönlichkeit  der  Frau,  zu  dem  verspro¬ 
chenen  Resultat  führt. 
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47.  Eine  Frau,  die  sich  einer  SahadevI451 -Wurzel  während  einer  Verfinste¬ 
rung452  bemächtigt  und  sie  mit  dem  Gallenstein  des  Rindes  zermahlen 
hat,  und  die  sich  daraus  ein  Stimzeichen  anfertigt,  bringt  selbst  eine 
Schar  von  Respektspersonen  in  Verwirrung. 

48.  Wenn  man  einem  Brahmanen  Milchreis  zu  essen  gegeben  hat  und  dann 
die  von  einem  Mädchen  zermahlene  Wurzel  der  Sitabalä453  im  Essen 
verabreicht,  ist  dies  die  wirksamste  Beseitigung  von  Abneigung. 

49.  Wenn  man  mit  Eiern  aus  einem  Spinnennetz  vom  Jati454  und  Pippala,455 
deren  Wurzeln  miteinander  verflochten  sind,  den  Busen  einer  Schön¬ 
äugigen  einreibt  und  sie  fest  umarmt,  vertreibt  man  ihre  Abneigung. 

50.  Weiße  Dürvä,456  weiße  Brhatï457  und  weiße  GirikamI458  mitsamt  Wurzel 
und  Blüte  bringen,  wenn  mit  Betel  gereicht,  Mann  und  Frau  zur  Unter¬ 
werfung. 

5 1 .  Ein  Kamelknochen,  der  mit  dem  Saft  von  Bhrngapaksa459  einundzwan- 
zigmal  getränkt,  dann  in  einem  Behälter  verbrannt,  danach  zu  gleichen 
Teilen  mit  Salbe  aus  Erdharz  vermischt  und  gründlich  pulverisiert, 

52.  sodann  in  die  Röhre  eines  anderen  Kamelknochens  gefüllt  und  mit  einem 
Spachtel  aus  Kamelknochen  aufgetragen  wurde  -  diese  Augensalbe 
bringt  restlos  alle  Menschen  zum  Gehorsam  aufs  Wort. 

53.  Wer  unmittelbar  bei  Beendigung  des  Geschlechtsverkehrs  seinen  Samen 
auf  den  linken  Fuß  oder  auf  das  Herz  der  Schönäugigen  spritzt,  wird  der 
von  ihr  am  meisten  Geliebte. 


451  S.  Anm.  435. 

452  Es  bleibt  offen,  ob  eine  Sonnen-  oder  Mondfinsternis  gemeint  ist. 

453  Name  mehrerer  Pflanzenarten  (Sahadevi,  Tagara  u.a.). 

454  Name  eines  mit  Plaksa  identischen  Baumes  (Ficus  infectoria). 

455  Name  eines  mit  Asvattha  identischen  Baumes  (Ficus  religiosa). 

456  Name  eines  Hirsegrases  (Panicum  dactylon ). 

457  Name  eines  Nachtschattengewächses  (Solanum  indicum ). 

458  S.  Vers  27. 

459  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  (Eclipta  prostrata ). 
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XV.  Der  sämtliche  Zaubermittel  beinhaltende  Abschnitt 

1 .  Der  Samen  von  Bhava,460  dazu  Kampfer  und  Borax  oder  Staubfäden  und 
Mark  von  Madhu461  oder  zerstampfte  Ghosa462-Früchte  oder  Saft  von 
Dandotpala,463 

2.  oder  innige  Mischung  mit  Kampfer,  oder  allein,  oder  nur  Borax  oder 
Ghosa-Pulver  allein  - 

3.  wenn  man  dies  zusammen  mit  Honig  und  Tamarinde  sowie  Melasse  in 
die  rauhe464  Scheide  einer  Frau  einführt,  oder  wenn  man  sich  damit  den 
Penis  einreibt,  regt  man  den  Samenfluß  an.465 

4.  Dies  sind  die  zehn  als  wirkungsvoll  bekannten  Rezepte  für  den  Samen¬ 
fluß.  Sowohl  für  den  Samenfluß  als  auch  um  eine  Frau  zu  erobern  und  an 
sich  zu  fesseln,  verwende  man  noch  die  folgenden  sechs  Rezepte. 

5.  Lodhra,466  das  Fruchtmark  der  Sri,467  Elefantenbrunstsaft  und  Sindu- 
vära468  zu  gleichen  Teilen,  oder  Honig,  Mägadhikä,469  Dhattüraka,470 
Lodhra  und  schwarzer  Pfeffer, 

6.  oder  der  Penis  eines  roten471  Affen  zusammen  mit  Kampfer,  Gold,  Honig 
und  Quecksilber,  oder  Pferdespeichel,  Krapp,  weiße  Senfkörner  und 
Muskatblüte, 

7.  oder  der  in  braune  Butter  geriebene  Penis  eines  roten  Affen  allein  oder 
zusammen  mit  Honig,  Steinsalz  und  Kuckuckskot  -  sämtlich  zur  Ein- 


460  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  {Dillenia  indica). 

461  Hier:  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Bassia  latifolia). 

462  Name  einer  Pflanzengattung  {Luffa). 

463  S.  XIV, 37. 

464  Kokkoka  meint  den  Gegensatz  von  schlüpfrig. 

465  Kokkoka  beginnt  dieses  Kapitel  mit  Rezepten  u.a.  zur  Steigerung  des  Samenflusses 
bzw.  der  Scheidenfeuchtigkeit. 

466  Name  einer  Baumart  {Symplocos  racemosa ). 

467  Name  einer  Baumart  ( Aegle  marmelos),  eine  Rutacee,  identisch  mit  Bilva. 

468  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  {Vitex  negundo). 

469  Die  Pfefferart  Piper  longum. 

470  Eine  Stechapfelart  {Datura  innoxia  oder  D.  alba ). 

471  S.  XTV,34. 
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reibung  des  Penis. 

8.  Wenn  man  eine  unter  dem  Sternbild  Pusya472  herausgerissene  Rudra- 
jatä473- Wurzel  zerkaut  hat  und  danach  einer  Frau  sacht  in  beide  Ohren 
bläst,  erlangt  sie  in  demselben  Augenblick  noch  einen  Orgasmus.474 

9.  Wenn  man  Nägabalä,475  Satävari,476  Vänarl,477  Goksuraka478  und  Ksura- 
ka479  mit  Balä480  und  zu  gleichen  Teilen  Milch  nachts  trinkt,  erlangt  man 
beim  Beischlaf  die  Stärke  eines  Ringkämpfers. 

10.  Wenn  man  vom  Süßholz  ein  Karsa481  zusammen  mit  dem  gleichen  Ge¬ 
wicht  von  zerlassener  Butter  und  Honig  leckt  und  danach  Milch  trinkt, 
erlangt  man  beim  Geschlechtsverkehr  höchste  Potenz. 

1 1 .  Wenn  man  fünfzig  Pala482  Butter,  zu  denen  die  doppelte  Menge  Zucker, 
ein  Viertel  der  Menge  an  Honig  und  ebenso  ein  Viertel  an  Wasser  gege¬ 
ben  wurden,  lange  knetet 

12.  und  daraus  zuzüglich  eines  Viertels  der  Menge  an  Weizenmehl  einen 
warmen  Brei  zubereitet  und  verzehrt,  besiegt  man  die  im  Liebesstreit- 
spiel  übermütige  und  tolle  Frauenwelt. 

13.  Wenn  man  Satävari483  und  Schmelzbutter  verzehrt,  die,  mit  Mägadhikä484 
und  Honig  sowie  Zucker  angereichert,  in  der  zehnfachen  Menge  Milch 
gekocht  wurden,  wird  man  zu  einem  Athleten  der  Liebeslust. 


472  S.  Anm.  438. 

473  S.  XTV,27. 

474  Hiernach  beginnt  Kokkoka  mit  der  Erörterung  von  Mitteln  für  die  Potenzsteigerung 
des  Mannes. 

475  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Sida  alba  oder  S.  spinosa ). 

476  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Asparagus  racemosus). 

477  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Carpopogon  pruriens ). 

478  Auch  Goksura.  Name  der  Erdstachelnuß  ( Tribulus  terrestris). 

479  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  (wohl  Tribulus  terrestris ).  Die  Unterscheidung  von  Goksu¬ 
raka  und  Ksuraka  wird  nicht  ganz  klar.  Vielleicht  ist  mit  ersterem  Asteracantha  gemeint. 

480  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  (Sida  cordifolia). 

481  Ein  Gewichtsmaß,  etwa  1 1  Gramm. 

482  Ein  Gewichtsmaß,  das  vier  Karsa  entsprach. 

483  S.  Vers  9. 

484  S.  Vers  5. 
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14.  Wer  entweder  öfters  in  Milch  zubereitete  Hoden  des  Ziegenbocks  mit 
eingemengten  Sesamkömem  verzehrt,  oder  zwei  solche  Hoden,  die  mit 
Schmelzbutter  und  Milch  zubereitet  wurden,  zusammen  mit  Salz  und 
Melasse, 

15.  oder  wer  Pulver  der  Vidärikä,485  mit  dem  eigenen  Saft  angerichtet  und 
mit  Butterschmalz  und  Honig  vermengt,  oder  aus  Goksura486  und  Vidä¬ 
rikä  hergestelltes  Pulver,  zusammen  mit  Zucker, 

1 6.  oder  wer  Pulver  der  Dhätri,487  mit  dem  eigenen  Saft  angerichtet  und  mit 
Zucker,  Butterschmalz  und  Honig  vermengt,  leckt  und  danach  Milch 
trinkt,  der  wird  selbst  durch  hundert  Frauen  nicht  befriedigt. 

17.  Wer  einen  aus  dem  Mehl  von  Gerste,  Reis  und  Bohnen  sowie  aus  der 
gleichen  Menge  Weizen  und  Mägadh!488  hergestellten  und  in  Schmelz¬ 
butter  gebackenen  Kuchen  verzehrt  und  dann  gezuckerte  Milch  trinkt, 

18.  oder  wer  den  Nabel  mit  den  mit  Schmelzbutter,  Honig  und  Sahadev!489 
versetzten  Staubfaden  der  Lotosblüte  einreibt,  dessen  Sinn  wird  beim 
BeischlafVergnügen  selbst  durch  hundert  Geliebte  nicht  befriedigt. 

19.  Wer  beim  Geschlechtsverkehr  die  Wurzel  der  Hodenröhre490  mit  dem 
Finger  fest  zudrückt,  den  Geist  auf  andere  Gedanken  richtet491  und  zwi¬ 
schen  dem  Ein-  und  Ausatmen  den  Atem  anhält,492  besiegt  den  Samen¬ 
fluß.493 


485  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  (Hedysarum  gangeticum  oder  Ipomoea  paniculata ). 

486  S.  Goksuraka  in  Vers  9. 

487  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  (Emblica  officinalis). 

488  Wohl  identisch  mit  Mägadhikä  in  Vers  13. 

489  S.  Anm.  435. 

490  Gemeint  ist  der  den  Hoden  benachbarte  Teil  der  Harnröhre. 

491  Ein  sehr  probates  Mittel,  das  fast  unfehlbar  wirkt,  jedoch  bei  gar  zu  rigoroser  An¬ 
wendung  die  Gefahr  eines  plötzlichen  Nachlassens  der  Erektion  mit  sich  bringt. 

492  Eine  Yoga-Übung,  die  eine  Verminderung  der  Sauerstoffzufuhr  bezweckt. 

493  Gemeint  ist  natürlich  der  vorzeitige  Samenerguß  ( eiaculatio  praecox ),  der  den  Ge¬ 
schlechtsverkehr  äußerst  negativ  beeinflußt  und  die  Befriedigung  der  Frau  ausschließt.  Kok- 
koka  empfiehlt  hier  und  im  Folgenden  Mittel  und  Verfahrensweisen,  um  die  Ejakulation 
hinauszuzögem. 
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20.  Die  Wurzel  der  weißen  Sarapunkhä,494  im  Wasser  des  Vata495  pulverisiert 
und  mit  dem  Samen  eines  einzelnen  Karanjaka496  gekaut,  bringt  den 
Samenfluß  zum  Stehen. 

2 1 .  Wenn  man  seinen  After  fest  zusammendrückt,  besiegt  man  die  Ejakula¬ 
tion,  sofern  man  die  Gedanken  vom  Nabel  bis  zum  Kopf  auf  die  heilige 
Silbe  om  und  den  dunkelleibigen  Schildkrötengestaltigen497  richtet.498 

22.  Die  Wurzel  der  weißen  Sarapunkhä,  verbunden  mit  flüssigem  Queck¬ 
silber  und  mit  dem  Samen  eines  einzelnen  Karanjaka  gekaut,  bewirkt 
eine  Hemmung  des  Samenflusses. 

23.  Wenn  man  die  Haare,  die  von  der  rechten  Hand  eines  Mannes  sowie  vom 
Rüssel  eines  Elefanten  und  vom  Schwanz  eines  Kameljungen  und  eines 
Pferdes  stammen,  mit  dem  Zahnbein  eines  Ebers  verknüpft  und  dieses  in 
der  rechten  Hand  hält,  hemmt  man  ebenfalls  den  Samenerguß. 

24.  Ein  an  die  Hüfte  gebundener  Knochen  von  der  rechten  Seite  einer 
schwarzen  Katze  oder  der  in  den  Mund  genommene  Same  der  Sapta- 
cchada499  unterdrückt  gleichfalls  den  Samenerguß. 

25.  Snuhl,500  in  Ziegenmilch  aufgelöst,  und  die  Lajjälu501-Wurzel  als  Fußein¬ 
reibung,  oder  eine  Einreibung  des  Penis  mit  der  in  Bocksurin  zer¬ 
stampften  Vänari502-Wurzel, 

26.  oder  in  Saffloröl  zubereitetes  Pulver  der  Varsähü503  zur  Einreibung  der  Füße: 
Dies  sind  die  Mittel,  die  ohne  Zweifel  den  Samenerguß  unterbinden. 

27.  Wer  mit  Büffelschmalz,  SahadevI,504  Sesam,  Honig  und  Staubfaden  vom 


494  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Galega  purpurea). 

495  S.  XIV,35. 

496  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Galedupa  indicä). 

497  Damit  ist  der  Gott  Visnu  gemeint.  Zu  seinen  verschiedenen  Inkarnationen  zählen 
auch  die  als  Krsna  (‘der  Schwarze’)  und  als  Schildkröte. 

498  Vgl.  allerdings  zu  dem  hier  vorgeschlagenen  Modus  operandi  Anm.  491. 

499  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  (Alstonia  scholaris). 

500  Mit  Vajri  (wozu  s.  XTV,33)  identische  Pflanzenart. 

501  S.  Anm.  419. 

502  So  ist  statt  väruni  ‘ Palmbranntwein ’  zu  lesen.  Vänari  ist  der  Name  einer  Pflanzenart; 
vgl. Vers  9. 

503  Auch  Varsäbhü;  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  (Boerhavia  procumbens). 

504  S.  Anm.  435. 
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weißen  Lotos  zu  gleichen  Teilen  sowie  mit  einem  Haussperling  den 
Nabel  einreibt,  übt  die  Liebe  mit  zurückgehaltenen  Sinnen  aus.505 

28.  Eine  Massage  mit  Sesamöl,  Ghosa,506  Borax,  rotem  Arsenik,  dem  Saft 
von  Muskatblättem  und  Kustha507  vergrößert  den  Penis  beträchtlich, 
sofern  sie  sich  über  sieben  Tage  erstreckt. 

29.  Mit  Vajri,508  der  Rinde  des  Granatapfelbaumes,  der  Frucht  der  Brhatï,509 
Kustha,  in  Verbindung  mit  Bhalläta510  zubereitetes  Senföl  wirkt  zusam¬ 
men  mit  der  sechsfachen  Menge  Kumbhl511-Saft  ebenso. 

30.  Ebenso  wirkt  eine  geräucherte  Salbe  aus  Steinsalz,  Jalasüka,512  Blättern 
des  Kamala,513  Vajri  und  Bhalläta,  mit  dem  Saft  der  BrhatI  zubereitet. 

3 1 .  Der  Penis  gelangt  zur  Vergrößerung,  wenn  er  zuerst  mit  Büffeldung  ein- 
gerieben  und  dann  mit  frischer  Büffelkuhbutter,  versetzt  mit  Jala- 
kandü,514  Kustha  und  Kuhurin  behandelt  wird. 

32.  Eine  Salbe  aus  dem  mit  Büffeldung,  Büffelkuhbutter,  Kumbhl,515  ...516, 
Hayagandha517  und  Steinsalz  versetzten  Kern  des  Bhallätaka518  bewirkt 
eine  Vergrößerung  des  Penis. 


505  Kokkoka  geht  nunmehr  zu  einem  anderen  Sachgebiet  über,  nämlich  den  Rezepturen 
zur  Vergrößerung  des  Penis.  Ein  Vergleich  mit  Kamasutra  VH, 2  ergibt,  daß  Kokkoka  auf  die 
Nennung  der  dort  empfohlenen  radikalen  Prozeduren  verzichtet. 

506  S.  Vers  1. 

507  S.  XIV, 35. 

508  S.  XIV,33. 

509  S.  XIV, 50. 

510  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Semecarpus  anacardium ). 

511  Name  mehrerer  Pflanzenarten,  meist  Euphorbiaceen,  u.a.  Croton  polyandrum.  Cro- 
tonöl  ist  auch  heute  noch  gebräuchlich. 

512  Name  mehrerer  Pflanzenarten  aus  der  Gattung  Blyxa. 

513  Lotos  ( Nelumbium ). 

514  Wohl  identisch  mit  Jalasüka  (im  vorigen  Vers). 

5,5  S.  Vers  29. 

516  An  dieser  Stelle  ist  die  Textüberlieferung  unsicher. 

517  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Physalis ßexuosa). 

518  Identisch  mit  Bhalläta  (wozu  s.  Vers  29). 
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33.  Honig,  Tagara,519  weißer  Senf,  Brhatï,520  Kharamanjarï521  und  Kanä522 
mit  Sesam,  vermischt  mit  Gerste,  Kustha,523  Pfeffer,  Steinsalz,  Haya- 
gandha  und  Bohnen, 

34.  bewirken  bei  ständig  wiederholter  Einreibung524  von  unten  nach  oben  mit 
Sicherheit  eine  Zunahme  des  Brüstepaares,  der  Ohrläppchen,  des  Penis 
und  der  Schultern. 

35.  Senföl,  zubereitet  aus  einer  Paste  von  Bhallätaka,525  der  Frucht  der 
Brhatï526  und  der  Frucht  des  Granatapfelbaumes,  macht  in  Form  einer 
Einreibung  den  Penis  dem  eines  Hengstes  ähnlich. 

36.  Wenn  man  in  einer  Tüte  Lotosblätter,  Bhallätaka  und  frisches,  dunkles 
Salz  verbrennt  und527  im  Saft  reifer  Brhatï-Früchte  verrührt 

o 

37.  und  damit  den  zuvor  mit  dem  Dung  einer  Büffelkuh  behandelten  Penis 
mehrfach  einreibt,  wird  dieser  wie  ein  Stößel,  der  den  Stolz  einer  lie- 
bestollen  Schar  junger  Frauen  zerbricht. 

38.  Wenn  man  mit  der  Simhï528-Frucht,  Bhallätaka,  Lotosblättem,  Steinsalz, 
Saiväla529-Pflanzen  und  frischer  Büffelkuhbutter530  vermischte  und  sieben 
Tage  lang  stehen  gelassene 

39.  Wurzeln  des  Hayagandha531  den  zuvor  mit  Büffeldung  eingeriebenen 
Penis  behandelt,  wird  dieser  mit  Sicherheit  im  Vergleich  dazu  das  männ¬ 
liche  Glied  eines  Esels  geringfügig  erscheinen  lassen. 


519  S.  XIV, 36. 

520  S.  XIV, 50. 

521  Name  einer  mit  Apämärga  identischen  Pflanzenart  (Achyranthes  aspera )  aus  der 
Familie  der  Amarantaceen. 

522  Die  Pfefferart  Piper  longum. 

523  S.  XTV,35. 

524  Es  ist  unmardana  statt  unmadana  zu  lesen. 

525  S.  Vers  32. 

526  S.  XIV, 50. 

527  Zu  ergänzen  ist:  ‘die  Asche’. 

528  Name  mehrerer  Pflanzenarten  aus  der  Gattung  Solanum. 

529  Name  mehrerer  Pflanzenarten  aus  der  Gattung  Blyxa. 

530  Statt  mäsf  ist  mahisf  zu  lesen. 

531  S.  Vers  32. 
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40.  Frische  Büffelbutter,  vermischt  mit  einer  mit  Hilfe  von  Goldwasser 
geglätteten  Hayagandha-Wurzel,  aufbewahrt  in  einer  von  den  Samenker¬ 
nen  befreiten  Frucht  des  Kanaka532  - 

41.  ein  zuvor  mit  Kuhdung  intensiv  gesalbter  und  danach  mit  dieser  Mi¬ 
schung  eingeriebener  Penis  wird  dem  Glied  des  Hengstes  ähnlich  und 
wilden  Frauen533  lieb.534 

42.  Eine  Scheidensalbung  mit  Zimtblättem,  Safran  und  Kunatü,535  oder  mit 
Gaja,536  Zimtblättem,  Tällsa537  und  Tagara538-Wurzelstöcken,  oder  mit 
Zimtblättem,  Karikesara,539  Mämsl,540  Rohita,541  Erdharz,  Safflor  und 
Tagara, 

43.  oder  mit  rotem  Sandei,542  Galle,  Kanä,543  Schmelzbutter,  reiner  Augen¬ 
salbe  und  Steinsalz  erzeugt  ohne  Zweifel  höchstes  Wonnegefühl. 

44.  Ebenso  bewirkt  mit  den  fünf  Gliedern544  des  Granatapfelbaumes  oder  mit 
Jasminblüten  zubereitetes  Öl  von  weißem  Senf,  auf  die  Schamteile  ge¬ 
bracht,  Wonnegefühl. 


532  Bezeichnung  des  Stechapfels  ( Datura  stramonium). 

533  Als  Beispiel  führt  der  Kommentator  die  Frauen  vom  Hastinl-Typ  (vgl.  1,1 8f.)  an. 

534  Nunmehr  geht  Kokkoka  zur  Behandlung  vaginal  anzuwendender  Rezepturen  über. 

535  Es  kann  sowohl  eine  Pflanzenart  ( Crocus  sativus)  als  auch  roter  Arsenik  gemeint 

sein. 

536  Name  mehrerer  Pflanzenarten  aus  der  Gattung  Mesua. 

537  S.  XIV, 44. 

538  S.  XIV, 36. 

539  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Mesua  roxburghii). 

540  Bezeichnung  der  Narde  ( Nardostachys  jatamansi ). 

541  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  (Andersonia  rohitaka ). 

542  Ergänzung  dieses  Wortes  nach  dem  Kommentar. 

543  S.  Vers  33. 

544  Nämlich  Wurzel,  Rinde,  Blätter,  Blüten  und  Frucht. 
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45.  Gada,545  Padmaka,546  Kampfer,  Usïra,547  blauer  Lotos  und  Ambudhara548 
zu  gleichen  Teilen,  dazu  aus  weißem  Senf  gewonnenes  Öl  beseitigt 
sämtliche  Fehler  der  Scheide. 

46.  Ebenso  wirkt  eine  Waschung  mit  einem  Absud  aus  Nimba549-Pflanzen 
oder  eine  Räucherung  mit  gereinigter  Augensalbe  und  Nimba-Mark  oder 
eine  täglich  dreimalige,  sich  über  sieben  Tage  erstreckende  Waschung 
mit  Wasser  aus  lebenden  Muscheln. 

47.  Ein  mitsamt  dem  Stengel  in  Milch  zerriebener  Lotos,  der550  mitten  in  den 
Sitz  des  Liebesgottes  eingebracht  wird,  macht  selbst  aus  einer  Frau  vom 
Typ  der  Elefantenkuh  eine  solche  vom  Gazellentyp551  und  wird  zur 
Ursache  von  Glück  im  Liebeskampf. 

48.  Ein  Pulver  aus  der  Wespe  bzw.  vom  Hauswurm552  bzw.  vom  Marienkäfer 
mit  verdünnter  Ziegenmilch  verengt  das  Haus  des  Liebesgottes. 

49.  Wird  die  Scheide  mit  einem  Faden,  der  in  das  Maul  einer  schwarzen 
Schlange553  gelegt  und  dann  mit  Urin  und  Kot  geschwärzt  wurde,  um¬ 
kleidet,  so  verengt  man  sie  allmählich.  Sie  kommt  aber  wieder  in  den 
natürlichen  Zustand  durch  das  Herausziehen  des  Fadens. 

50.  Eine  Salbung  mit  dem  Samen  des  Pikanayana554  bewirkt  eine  Scheiden¬ 
verengung  für  die  Dauer  eines  Tages.  Bei  einer  Einreibung  des  Nabels 
mit  dem  Pulver  von  zwei  Kuhhömem,  die  mit  den  Spitzen  nach  unten 
bzw.  nach  oben  gelegen  haben,  erfolgt  je  nachdem  die  Verengung  der 
Scheide  bzw.  ihre  Rückführung  in  den  natürlichen  Zustand. 


545  Name  mehrerer  Pflanzenarten,  besonders  aus  der  Gattung  Saussurea ;  oft  identisch 
mit  Kustha. 

546  Holz  aus  dem  Obstbaum  Prunus  puddum. 

547  Aromatische  Wurzel  der  Gramineenart  Andropogon  muricatus. 

548  Name  mehrerer  Pflanzenarten  aus  der  Gattung  Cyperus. 

549  Name  mehrerer  Pflanzenarten  aus  der  Gattung  Azadirachta. 

550  Also  in  Form  einer  Paste. 

551  Vgl.  m,l.  Dies  bedeutet  hier  und  im  Folgenden  eine  Verengung  der  Scheide. 

552  Nicht  exakt  identifizierbar. 

553  Oder  ‘Schwarzschlange’,  eine  Kenning  für  die  Kobra?  Sollte  nur  eine  schwarze 
Schlange  gemeint  sein,  so  läge  wohl  ein  Fall  von  Farbenmagie  vor. 

554  ‘Kuckucksauge’,  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  (Hygrophila  spinosa  oder  Aster acantha 
longifolia). 
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51.  Wenn  das  Haus  des  Liebesgottes  mit  den  Pulvern  dieser  beiden  Hörner 
eingerieben  wird,  erfolgt  eine  Erschlaffung  bzw.  die  Aufrichtung  des 
Penis  selbst  am  Ende  einer  Liebesanstrengung.555 

52.  Eine  Salbe  aus  zwei  Rajani,556  Staubfaden  von  der  blauen  Lotosblüte  und 
Devadäru557  bewirkt,  auf  den  Sitz  des  Liebesgottes  aufgebracht,  das 
Wohlgefuhl  einer  Verengung. 

53.  Durch  eine  Salbe  von  Schmelzbutter,  Honig  und  Steinsalz  erfahrt  die 
Stätte  der  Wollust  selbst  bei  Gazellen558  sowie  bei  jugendlichen  Mädchen 
und  Frauen  eine  Erweiterung.559 

54.  Haritäla560  und  Täla561 -Samen,  Steinsalz,  Ghananäda,562  Lotossamen563 
und  Ätzsalz,  Iksväku564-Samen,  roter  Arsenik,  Vacä,565  Snuhï566-Wurzel 
und  Manjisthä,567 

55.  Varuna568  und  Girikamikä569  -  nachdem  diese  siebenmal  mit  Snuhi-Milch 
und  dann  mit  Iksväku-Saft  beträufelt  wurden,  soll  man  sie,  nachdem  sie 


555  Dies  ist  so  zu  verstehen,  daß  das  Pulver  des  mit  der  Spitze  abwärts  gerichteten  Horns 
vorschnellen  Orgasmus  verhindert,  das  Pulver  des  anderen  Horns  hingegen  selbst  post  coitum 
die  Erektion  aufrecht  erhält. 

556  Name  mehrerer  Pflanzenarten  aus  der  Gattung  Curcuma  (Ingwer). 

557  Eine  Nadelbaumart  ( Pinus  deodora ). 

558  Vgl.  III,  1. 

559  Kulturgeschichtlich  nicht  ohne  Interesse  ist  der  Umstand,  daß  nur  dieses  eine  Rezept 
sich  mit  der  Erweiterung  der  Vagina  befaßt,  im  Unterschied  zu  den  zahlreichen  Empfehlun¬ 
gen  für  eine  Kontraktion. 

560  Ein  gelber  (arsenikhaltiger)  Farbstoff. 

561  Eine  Palmenart  ( Borassus  flabelliformis). 

562  ‘Wolkendonner’,  eine  wohl  mit  Parna  und  Paläsa  identische  Baumart  ( Butea  fron- 

dosa) 

So3  Es  kann  aber  auch  eine  nicht  näher  bekannte  Pflanze  gemeint  sein. 

564  Name  mehrerer  Pflanzenarten  aus  der  Gattung  Cucumis  (Gurke). 

565  Name  einer  Pflanze  ( Acorus  calamus ). 

566  S.  Vers  25. 

567  Name  der  Krapp-Pflanze  ( Rubia  munjista ). 

568  Die  Baumart  Crataeva  roxburghii.  In  Texten,  die  älter  als  das  Ratirahasya  sind,  über¬ 
wiegt  die  Lesart  varana. 

569  Identisch  mit  Girikami,  wozu  s.  XIV, 27. 
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zerstampft  worden  sind,  zu  einer  Paste  verarbeiten.570 

56.  Nachdem  man  die  Hälfte  der  Substanz  dieser  Paste  mit  viel  Saft  der 
Kandalikä571  gekocht  hat,  erfolge  zuerst  das  Ausreißen  der  Haare;  danach 
reibe  mit  diesem  Öl  ein! 

57.  Wenn  du  das  Verlangen  haben  solltest,  auch  den  Kopf672  wie  die 
Handfläche  zu  fuhren,  so  gilt  auch  dafür  diese  Vorschrift  mit  zwei  oder 
drei573  unter  Einbeziehung  des  Haritäla.574 

58.  Ebenso  vernichtet  die  Haare,  nachdem  sie  ausgerissen  wurden,  eine 
Einreibung  mit  Muschelpulver,  Paläsa575- Asche,  Haritäla  und  Saffloröl. 

59.  Aus  sechs  Teilen  Haritäla  und  einem  Teil  Kimsuka576-Essenz577,  des¬ 
gleichen  aus  Muschelpulver,  ergibt  sich  eine  hochwirksame  Beseitigung 
von  Haaren.578 

60.  Mit  Amalä,579  versetzt  mit  reiner  Augensalbe  und  mit  kaltem  Wasser 
getrunken,  treibt  man  die  Leibesfrucht  ab.  Oder  man  führt  während  der 
Zeit,  zu  der  die  Menstruation  stattfinden  sollte,580  Butterschmalz  in  Ver¬ 
bindung  mit  Honig  und  Paläsa58  ^Sarnen  in  die  Scheide  ein.582 


570  Hiermit  beginnt  Kokkoka,  Empfehlungen  für  Depilatorien  (Haarentfernungsmittel) 
zu  geben. 

571  Es  kann  sich  um  die  Banane,  aber  auch  um  einen  Pilz  gehandelt  haben. 

572  Zu  ergänzen:  ‘zu  derselben  Haarlosigkeit’. 

573  Zu  ergänzen:  ‘der  dort  genannten  Bestandteile’. 

574  Auf  den  wirksamen  Arsenikfarbstoff  durfte  also  nicht  verzichtet  werden. 

575  Name  einer  Baumart  ( Butea  frondosa). 

576  S.  XIV, 4. 

57  7  Dies  bleibt  unklar;  eigentlich  bezeichnet  dies  einen  Ätzstoff,  aber  der  Kommentar 
denkt  an  Asche. 

578  Hiernach  beginnen  die  für  eine  Abtreibung  geeigneten  Rezepte,  obwohl  Abtreibung 
im  vedisch-brahmanischen  Indien  eine  der  schwersten  Sünden  war.  Das  Kamasutra  führt  der¬ 
artige  Mittel  nicht  auf. 

579  Name  einer  Euphorbiacee  ( Emblica  officinalis),  der  Myrobalanenbaum. 

580  Wörtl.:  ‘während  der  Menstruation’,  was  man  wohl  in  der  angegebenen  Weise  deuten 

muß.  y  •** -J  ■  . 

581  S.  Vers  58. 

582  Während  Butterschmalz  und  Honig  als  Gleitmittel  anzusehen  sind,  wäre  die  Abortiv¬ 
wirkung  des  Paläsa-Samens  noch  zu  prüfen. 
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61 .  Die  mit  Reiswasser  getrunkene  Wurzel583  des  Jvalana584  oder  der  Jayan- 
tl,585  oder  in  die  Scheide  eingeführtes,  mit  Senföl  versetztes  Salz  sind 
Mittel  zur  Abtreibung. 

62.  Staubfaden  und  Samen  des  Saivala586  oder  die  Wurzel  des  Campaka587 
oder  der  Kanä588  verhindern  die589  Leibesfrucht;  ebenso  mit  abgestande¬ 
ner  Milch  getrunkenes  Senföl.590 

63.  Wenn  eine  Geliebte  an  einem  Tag  der  Menstruation  Schmelzbutter  mit¬ 
samt  den  Staubfäden  eines  jungen  Nägakesara591  getrunken  hat  und 
hinterher  Milch  trinkt,  so  wird  sie  beim  Beischlaf  schwanger. 

64.  Ebenso  wirkt  die  Wurzel  der  Laksmanä,592  mit  reichlich  Schmelzbutter 
durch  die  Nase  getrunken.  Mit  Reiswasser  getrunkene  Jatämämsl593  gibt 
einen  Sohn. 

65.  Selbst  eine  Unfruchtbare  gelangt  zur  Empfängnis,  wenn  sie  Milch  von  ei¬ 
ner  einfarbigen594  Kuh  mit  der  Wurzel  der  Kekisikhä595  oder  des 
Putranjiva596  trinkt. 

66.  Wenn  eine  Frau,  die  während  der  Menstruation  gebadet  hat,  Laksma- 
nä597-Wurzel  mit  solcher  Milch598  trinkt  und  eine  siebenmal  gewaschene 


583  Vor  dem  Trinken  ist  die  Wurzel  in  Reis wasser  aufzulösen. 

584  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  {Plumbago  zeylanica). 

585  Name  mehrerer  Pflanzenarten  aus  der  Gattung  Sesbania. 

586  Identisch  mit  Saiväla  in  Vers  38. 

587  Name  einer  Baumart  {Michelia  champaka)  mit  hellgelben  Blüten. 

588  S.  Vers  33. 

589  Zu  ergänzen:  ‘Entwicklung  der’. 

590  Ab  jetzt  bespricht  Kokkoka  den  gegenteiligen  Aspekt,  nämlich  Mittel  zur  Herbei¬ 
führung  einer  Schwangerschaft. 

591  Name  mehrerer  Pflanzenarten  aus  der  Gattung  Mesua. 

592  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Hemionitis  cordifolia). 

593  Mit  Mämsl  (s.  Vers  42)  identische  Pflanze. 

594  Im  Text  ist  ekavarna  statt  ekarna  zu  lesen. 

595  ‘Pfauenkamm’,  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Celosia  cristata ). 

596  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  {Putranjiva  roxburghii). 

597  S.  Vers  64. 

598  Nämlich  mit  der  Milch  einer  einfarbigen  Kuh. 
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Reisspeise  verzehrt,  bekommt  sie  einen  Sohn.599 

67.  Die  Wurzeln  von  zwei  blauen  Lotosarten,  versetzt  mit  Honig  und  Stein¬ 
salz  genossen,  ebenso  das  Blatt  der  Godhâvalï600  mit  Butterschmalz, 
verhindern  Blutfluß.601 

68.  Blauer  Lotos,  Zucker,  Süßholz,  Syämalatä602  sowie  Lodhra,603  mit  Sandei 
versehen,  verhindern,  mit  Reiswasser  getrunken,  den  Abgang  des  Fötus. 

69.  Süßholz,  Kusa,604  Käsa,605  zerlassene  Butter,  ferner  mit  weißen  Lotos¬ 
blüten  versetzte  Milch,  wonach  auch  Musta606  zu  trinken  ist,  helfen  gegen 
den  Abgang  des  Fötus  und  stechende  Schmerzen.607 

70.  Eine  Schwangere,  die  unter  der  Stemkonstellation  Pusya608  ausgerissene 
Büschel  vom  Kharva609  ...610  sich  an  die  Hüfte  gebunden  hat  und  verzehrt, 
entbindet  unverzüglich. 

71.  Wenn  sie  die  Wurzel  eines  Gunja611  in  sieben  Stücke  teilt  und  sie  mit 
sieben  Fäden  an  die  Hüftgegend  bindet,  so  wird  auch  einer  schwer  Ge¬ 
bärenden  eine  glückliche  Geburt  zuteil. 

72.  Durch  das  Füllen  der  Ohren  mit  der  zuvor  zerkauten  Wurzel  des  Pikalo- 
cana612  erlangt  eine  von  sehr  starken  Schwangerschaftsbeschwerden 
heimgesuchte  Frau  eine  glückliche  Geburt. 

73.  Die  Wurzel  der  schwarzen  Balä613  in  Verbindung  mit  dem  Wurzelstock 


599  Nun  beginnt  die  Aufzählung  von  Rezepten  zur  Verhütung  von  Fehlgeburten. 

600  Name  einer  nicht  exakt  zu  definierenden  Pflanzenart. 

601  Gemeint  ist  natürlich  der  mit  einem  Abort  einhergehende  Blutfluß. 

602  Name  mehrerer  Pflanzenarten  (Lianen),  u.a.  Ichnocarpus  frutescens. 

603  S.  Vers  5. 

604  Name  einer  Grasart  ( Poa  cynosuroides ). 

605  Name  einer  Grasart  ( Saccharum  spontaneum). 

606  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Cyperus  rotundus). 

607  Hiernach  beginnen  die  Rezepte  für  eine  leichte  Niederkunft. 

608  S.  Anm.438. 

609  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Rosa  moschata). 

610  Die  Textüberlieferung  ist  an  dieser  Stelle  unsicher. 

611  Name  eines  zu  den  Leguminosen  gehörenden  Schlingstrauches  ( Abrus  precatorius). 

612  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Asteracantha  longifolia). 

613  S.  Vers  9. 
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der  weißen  Girikarnï614  bewirkt,  wenn  eingerieben  und  in  die  Scheide 
eingebracht,  die  glückliche  Entbindung  einer  sonst  schwer  Gebärenden. 

74.  Die  mit  roten  Fäden  an  die  Hüfte  gebundene  Wurzel  der  weißen  Balä 
bewirkt  rasch  die  Entfernung  von  Unreinheit,615  desgleichen  die  auf  die 
Füße  aufgebrachte  Iksväku616-Wurzel.617 

75.  Die  Wurzel  der  Kharamanjan618  und  der  Punamavä619  vertreiben,  ge¬ 
mahlen  in  die  Scheide  eingebracht,  allen  die  Scheide  einer  Wöchnerin 
heimsuchenden  Schmerz. 

76.  Ebenso  vertreibt  das  aus  Baumwollsamen  gewonnene  Öl,  zubereitet  mit 
Schmelzbutter  und  Rattenfleisch,  bei  Einbringen  in  die  Scheide  den 
Schmerz  der  Wöchnerin. 

77.  Ein  zuvor  in  verflüssigtem  Kuhmist  und  in  Kuhurin  zerstampftes  Blatt 
des  Varuna620  tötet,  wenn  mit  Schmelzbutter  eingerieben,  die  an  der 
Stätte  der  Liebeslust  der  Wöchnerin  befindlichen  Würmer. 

78.  Die  Füllung  der  Scheide  mit  einem  aus  Kustha,621  Lotos622  und  jungem 
blauem  Lotos  bereiteten  Öl,  ferner  das  Räuchern  der  mittels  einer  Ab¬ 
kochung  von  Nimba623  gereinigten  Scheide  mit  Kügelchen  der  Abhayä,624 

79.  oder  die  Füllung  der  Scheide  mit  einem  von  der  Sonne  erwärmten  Öl  aus 
zerstampften  Muskatnußblüten,  Süßholz  und  den  fünf  Zweigen625  besei¬ 
tigt  Geruch. 


614  S.  XIV, 27. 

615  Gemeint  ist  die  Nachgeburt. 

616  S.  Vers  54. 

617  Nun  folgt  die  Aufzählung  von  Mitteln  gegen  postnatale  Komplikationen. 

618  S.  Vers  33. 

619  S.  XTV,37. 

620  S.  Vers  55. 

621  S.  XTV,35. 

622  Gemeint  ist  die  Gattung  Nelumbium. 

623  S.  Vers  46. 

624  Name  einer  Baumart  aus  der  Familie  der  Combretaceen  ( Terminalia  chebula ),  die 
eine  gerbstoffhaltige  Rinde  liefert. 

625  Diese  stammen  nach  dem  Kommentar  von  folgenden  Pflanzen:  Mango  ( Mangifera 
indica ),  Jambü  {Eugenia  jambolana),  Kapittha  {Feronia  elefantum),  Bijapüra  {Citrus  medica ) 
und  Bilva  {Aegle  marmelos). 
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80.  Das  Pulver  der  Cochenillelaus,  vermischt  mit  der  Wurzel  des  Kära- 
vella,626  läßt  nach  dem  Einreiben  den  Tempel  des  Liebesgottes  einer 
Wöchnerin  wieder  enger  werden. 

81.  In  Milch  zerriebene  und  getrunkene  Reiskörner  dehnen  bei  siebentägi¬ 
gem  Gebrauch  den  Busen  wie  eine  im  Wasser  wachsende  blaue  Lotos¬ 
blüte  aus. 

82.  Es  bezwingt  auch  eine  ausgedehnte  Schwellung  der  Brüste  eine  Salbe  aus 
der  Koloquinthe.  Desgleichen  wirkt  Knoblauch  mit  gelbem  Sandei  gegen 
die  Brustschwellung  einer  jungen  Frau. 

83.  Der  Bauch  einer  Wöchnerin  wird  wieder  dünn,  wenn  sie  die  Wurzel  der 
MälatI627  mit  verdünnter  Buttermilch  trinkt.  Ebenso  wirken  Schmelz¬ 
butter,  Honig  und  DhätrI,628  zusammen  mit  gelbem  Sandei  während  der 
Morgendämmerung  gelutscht.629 

84.  Wie  eine  Einreibung  mit  Muschelpulver,  das  mit  der  Rinde  des  Mango- 
und  des  Granatapfelbaumes  vermischt  wurde,  so  vertreibt  auch  eine 
Einreibung  mit  Tamarinden-  und  Karanja630-Samen  üblen  Geruch. 

85.  Eine  Einreibung  mit  den  Blüten  des  Kakubha,631  den  Blättern  der  Jam- 
bü632  und  des  Lodhra633  zu  gleichen  Teilen  vertreibt  im  Sommer  den 
durch  Hitze  usw.  entstandenen  üblen  Körpergeruch. 

86.  Wer  den  Körper  mit  einem  Pulver  von  Lodhra,  Usira,634  Sirlsaka635  und 
Padmaka636  behandelt,  bei  dem  entstehen  selbst  im  Sommer  keine  vom 


626  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Momordica  charantia ). 

62  '  Die  Pflanze  Jasminum  grandiflorum,  aber  auch  die  giftige  Milchsaftliane  Echites 
caryophyllata  aus  der  Familie  der  Apocynaceen. 

628  S.  Vers  16. 

629  Hiernach  folgen  einige  Mittel  zur  Beseitigung  von  Körpergeruch.  Hierher  hätten 
auch  die  Verse  78-79  gestellt  werden  sollen. 

630  S.  Karanjaka  in  Vers  20. 

631  Name  einer  Baumart  ( Terminalia  arjund). 

632  Bezeichnung  des  Rosenapfelbaums  ( Eugenia  jambolana),  einer  Myrtacee. 

633  S.  Vers  5. 

634  S.  Vers  45. 

635  Der  Baum  Acacia  sirissa  Buch. -Ham.  =  Albizzia  lebbek  Benth.  aus  der  Familie  der 
Leguminosen,  dessen  Rinde  Gerbstoff  liefert. 

636  S.  Vers  45. 
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Schwitzen  herrührenden  Hautschäden. 

87.  Eine  Einreibung  mit  Sandei,  Safran,  kleinem  Lodhra,  Tagara637  und  Vä- 
laka638  beseitigt,  auch  wenn  sie  nur  ein  einziges  Mal  vorgenommen  wird, 
keinen  geringen  Körpergeruch. 

88.  Eine  Einreibung  aus  Bilva639  und  Sivä640  zu  gleichen  Teilen  beseitigt  den 
Geruch  der  Achselhöhlen,  ebenso  mit  Samen  aus  dem  Pütikaranja,641 
versetzt  mit  reifer  Tamarinde. 

89.  Auch  wenn  nur  ein  einziges  Mal  genossen,  beseitigt  Mundgeruch  voll¬ 
ständig  die  Haut  der  Bljapüraka642-Frucht;  auch  üblen  Atem  tilgt  sie. 

90.  Ein  Mundvoll  Kustha,643  Elaväluka,644  Kardamom,  Süßholz  und  Korian¬ 
der  beseitigt  Mundgeruch  vollständig  und  vertreibt  den  Geruch  von 
Knoblauch  usw. 

91 .  Eine  Pille,  aus  Muskatnuß,  Muskatblatt,  Majoran,  Safran  und  Kustha  zu¬ 
bereitet,  beseitigt,  wenn  in  der  Mundhöhle  befindlich,  schlechten  Geruch. 

92.  Es  beseitigt  schlechten  Geruch  und  den  Mundgeruch  des  Menschen  das 
täglich  gekaute  Zahnreinigungsmittel,645  das  mit  scharf,  bitter  und  aroma¬ 
tisch  schmeckendem  Öl  versehen  ist. 

93.  Ein  Lutschbonbon  aus  Muskatnuß,  Kardamom,  Pfeffer,  Läjaka,646  Honig 
und  Zitronenblättem  verleiht  bei  ständigem  Gebrauch  dem  Menschen 
eine  Stimme,  die  süß  wie  die  des  Kinnara647  ist.648 

94.  Frauen,  die  sich  Einreibungen  mit  Sesam,  Senf,  zwei  Rajani649- Arten  und 


637  S.  XIV, 36. 

638  Grasart  aus  der  Gattung  Andropogon. 

639  Name  eines  Baumes  aus  der  Familie  der  Rutaceen  ( Aegle  marmelos). 

640  Sammelname  (‘die  Heilsame’)  mehrerer  Pflanzenarten. 

641  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Guilandina  bonducella). 

642  Name  mehrerer  Citrus- Arten. 

643  S.  XTV,35. 

644  Aromatische  Rinde  von  Feronia  elefantum,  einer  Rutacee. 

645  Das  war  damals  nicht  die  Zahnbürste,  sondern  ein  Holzstäbchen. 

646  Aromatische  Wurzel  von  Andropogon  muricatus  (Grasart). 

647  Bezeichnung  halbgottähnlicher  Wesen,  die  als  Sänger  galten. 

648  Nunmehr  werden  Kosmetika  und  Körperpflegemittel  aufgeführt. 

649  S.  Vers  52. 
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Kustha650  verschaffen,  spotten  des  Glanzes  von  Gold  und  besitzen  ein 
Höchstmaß  an  Wohlgeruch. 

95.  Durch  Pasten  von  Nimba,651  Aragvadha,652  dem  Granatapfelbaum, 
S  irisa653  mit  Lodhraka654  in  Verbindung  mit  Rajani  und  Musta655  wird  den 
Gliedern  der  Frauen  eine  schöne  Farbe  zuteil. 

96.  Eine  Salbung  mit  schwarzem  Sesam,  Krsnajlraka,656  weißem  Senf  und 
Milch  gibt  dem  Gesicht  große  Schönheit  und  tilgt  außerdem  Körper¬ 
flecken. 

97.  Es  beseitigt  Körperflecken  auch  das  Mark  des  Badara,657  vermischt  mit 
Melasse,  Honig  und  frischer  Butter,  als  Salbe.  Oder  man  nimmt  Rinde 
vom  Varuna,658  die  in  Ziegenmilch  zerstampft  wurde. 

98.  Eine  Salbe  aus  Lodhra,659  Vacä660  und  Koriander  erweist  sich  als  Vertil¬ 
ger  von  Pubertätspickeln.  Ebenso  wirkt  eine  Einreibung  mit  Pfeffer¬ 
körnern  unter  Zufügung  von  Rindsgallenstein. 

99.  Durch  eine  Einreibung  mit  dem  Mehl  spelzenfreier  Gerste,  Süßholz, 
weißem  Senf  und  Lodhra  werden  die  Gesichter  der  Frauen  unbedingt 
dem  feinsten  Gold  gleich. 

100.  Eine  Einreibung  aus  reifen  Vata661-Blättem,  Käncanapami,662  Süßholz, 
Priyangu,663  Lotos,  SahadevI,664  gelbem  Sandei,  Lack,  Safran  und  Lodhra, 


650  S.  XTV,35. 

651  S.  Vers  46. 

652  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Cathartocarpus  fistula  oder  die  Leguminose  Cassia  fistula). 

653  S.  Sirisaka  in  Vers  86. 

654  S.  Lodhra  in  Vers  5. 

655  S.  Vers  69. 

656  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Nigella  sativa). 

657  Name  einer  Obstbaumart  ( Zizyphus  jujuba),  Brustbeere. 

658  S.  Vers  55. 

659  S.  Vers  5. 

660  S.  Vers  54. 

661  S.  XTV,35. 

662  Name  einer  nicht  genau  zu  identifizierenden  Pflanze  (‘Goldblatt’). 

663  Die  Hirseart  Panicum  italicum. 

664  S.  Anm.  435. 
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101.  zu  gleichen  Teilen  in  Wasser  pulverisiert,  bewirkt  zwangsläufig,  daß  das 
lotosäugige  Antlitz  der  Geliebten665  den  Glanz  des  herbstlichen  Mondes 
herabsetzt.666 

102.  Durch  den  Gebrauch  von  Antimon  und  Reiswasser  wird  das  Brüstepaar 
der  jungen  Frauen  zu  einem  Räuber  des  Schatzes  ‘Herz’  der  Verständi¬ 
gen:  ganz  ausgedehnt  und  aufgerichtet. 

103.  Mit  Priyahgu,667  Vacä668  und  Katuka669  versehenes,  aus  Krtänjali670  und 
Rajani671  zu  gleichen  Teilen,  ordnungsgemäß  mit  einer  jeweils  gleichen 
Menge  Kuh-  und  Büffelkuhbutter  hergestelltes  Öl 

104.  macht  durch  seine  Anwendung  in  dreimal  sieben  Nächten  das  Brüstepaar 
von  Frauen  reifen  Alters  fest,  ausgedehnt,  hoch  und  straff. 

105.  Wer  mit  Kot  von  einem  ins  Haus  gekommenen  Affen,  der  frische  Butter 
mit  Haritäla672  gefressen  hat,  sich  die  Hand  beschmiert,  der  umschließt 
die  Brust  innerhalb  der  Faust.673 

106.  Wenn  ein  Mann  ein  Pulver  aus  der  Cochenillelaus  und  Bhümilatä674  in 
die  Scheide  einer  Frau  einführt,  so  wird  beim  Geschlechtsverkehr  ein 
anderer  Mann  wie  in  der  Schlacht  mit  angehaltener  Waffe.675 


665  Plural. 

666  Die  folgenden  Rezepte  dienen  der  Straffung  des  Busens. 

667  Diese  Deutung  des  im  Text  vorkommenden  yuvati  folgt  dem  Kommentar.  Zu  Priyan- 
gu  s.  Vers  100. 

668  S.  Vers  54. 

669  Name  mehrerer  Pflanzenarten  von  der  Gras-  bis  zur  Baumart. 

670  S.  XIV, 27. 

671  S.  Vers  52. 

672  S.  Vers  54. 

673  Die  Stelle  war  bereits  dem  Kommentator  nicht  klar.  Offenbar  ist  an  eine  feste,  straffe 
Brust  gedacht,  die  man  mit  einer  Hand  voll  umschließen  kann.  Das  ist  deshalb  merkwürdig, 
weil  im  alten  Indien  besonders  große  Brüste  geschätzt  wurden.  Nach  diesem  Vers  werden 
einige  Bindungszauber  mitgeteilt. 

674  Name  einer  wohl  mit  Sankhapuspi  ( Pladera  bzw.  Canscora  decussata )  identischen 
Schlingpflanze. 

675  Gemeint  ist:  Ein  eventueller  Nebenbuhler  würde  die  Erektion  einbüßen  und  das  Feld 
des  Liebeskampfes  räumen  müssen. 
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107.  Wenn  man  mit  einem  Penis,  den  man  mit  dem  Kot  einer  aus  dem  Luft¬ 
raum  herbeigekommenen  Fledermaus  beschmiert  hat,  einer  Frau  auch 
nur  ein  einziges  Mal  beiwohnt,  so  weist  sie  das  Verlangen  nach  einem 
anderen  als  diesem  Mann  weit  zurück. 

108.  Wenn  man  diesen  Kot  in  einer  Tüte  verbrannt  hat  und  ihn  dann  zusam¬ 
men  mit  saurem  Reisschleim  in  die  Scheide  einreibt,  so  kommt  die  Ge¬ 
liebte  in  den  natürlichen  Zustand,676  als  eine  Stätte  der  Lieblichkeit. 

109.  Wenn  ein  Verliebter  sich  mit  einer  Frau  vereint,  deren  Wolluststätte  mit 
dem  Samen  eines  rotgesichtigen  Affen,  vermischt  mit  dem  Samen  eines 
Esels,  eingerieben  wurde,  so  liebt  er  niemals  eine  andere  Frau.677 

1 10.  Impotent  wird  jener  Mann,  dessen  Samen,  in  ein  Bahuvära678-Blatt  ge¬ 
hüllt,  in  einen  rot  lackierten  Umschlag  eingebunden  und  am  Fußende  des 
Bettes  niedergelegt  wird. 

111.  Mit  dem  Urin  eines  Ziegenbocks  versetzter  Staub  des  Sechspunktes679 
gepaart  mit  Rajani680-Pulver,  führt,  wenn  gegessen,  selbst  einen  jungen 
Mann  unbedingt  und  in  Kürze  zur  Impotenz. 

112.  Pulver  des  Goksura681  mit  Sesam,  mit  Ziegenmilch  zubereitet  und  sieben 
Tage  lang  mit  Honig  getrunken,  behebt  die  Impotenz  unverzüglich. 

1 1 3  Wenn  ein  von  einem  aus  der  Hüfte  eines  Mannes  stammenden  Knochen 
durchbohrter  Kamelknochen  ans  Kopfende  des  Bettes  einer  Frau  gelegt 
wird,  so  haftet  diese  während  des  Verkehrs.682 

114.  Zwischen  zwei  Personen,  in  deren  Namen  ein  hundertfaches  Opfer683 
vom  Blut  einer  Eule  und  einer  dunkelfarbigen  Krähe  mit  zerlassener 


6/6  So  im  Text!  Vielleicht  sollte  dieser  Vers  eigentlich  nach  Vers  83  stehen  oder  hat 
einmal  dort  gestanden. 

677  Es  folgen  Rezepte  für  bzw.  gegen  die  Impotenz. 

678  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Cordia  myxa). 

679  Gemeint  ist  wahrscheinlich  ein  Käfer. 

680  S.  Vers  52. 

681  S.  Vers  15. 

682  Der  Sinn  dürfte  sein,  daß  die  Frau  an  ihrem  Partner  haftet,  d.h.  daß  die  Frau  eine  be¬ 
sonders  lange  Dauer  des  Koitus  bekommt,  oder  aber  erträgt  bzw.  wünscht.  Es  folgen  Rezepte 
zur  Herbeiführung  von  Feindschaft  bzw.  Freundschaft. 

683  Hier  findet  sich  eine  späte  Nachwirkung  des  vedischen  Opferrituals,  das  auf  dem 
magischen  Weltbild  beruhte  und  daher  mit  magischen  Praktiken  eng  verbunden  war. 
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Butter  und  Bilva684  als  Brennholz  veranstaltet  wird,  entsteht  Haß. 

115.  So  wirkt  auch  ein  von  beiden  Eheleuten  mit  Krähen-  und  Eulenfedem 
veranstaltetes  Opfer,  ebenso  ein  Opfer  mit  dem  Blut  dieser  beiden  Vögel, 
nachdem  man  den  Namen685  auf  Nimba686-Blüten  eingeritzt  hat. 

1 16.  In  einer  Behausung,  in  der  man  mit  den  Haaren  einer  Maus,  einer  Katze, 
eines  Brahmanen  und  eines  Digambara687  ein  Opfer  darbringt,  entsteht 
untereinander  Feindschaft. 

1 17.  Eine  im  Haus  vorgenommene  Räucherung  mit  den  Essenzen  von  Sura- 
taru,688  Tagara,689  Vacä,690  Aloe,  Moschus  und  Sandelholz  fuhrt  gegen¬ 
seitige  Zuneigung  herbei. 

1 18.  Von  Nägärjuna691  wurden  viele  Rezepte  mit  vierzehn  Substanzen692  mit¬ 
geteilt.  Wir  werden  die  grundlegenden  Rezepte,  die  einen  sichtbaren  Er¬ 
folg  hatten,  hier  anführen. 

119.  Bhrngaräja693  und  Mohalatä694  betören,  als  Stirnzeichen  gebraucht, 
alle  Welt,  ebenso  Lajjälu695  mit  AjakarnI,696  Rudant!697  und 
Sahadevi.698 


684  S.  Vers  88. 

685  Des  Feindes. 

686  S.  Vers  46. 

687  ‘Luftgekleideter’,  ein  nackt  gehender,  d.h.  extrem  asketischer  Mönch  des  ursprüng¬ 
lichen  Jinismus. 

688  S.  XIV, 40. 

689  S.  XIV, 36. 

690  S.  Vers  54. 

691  Name  eines  nicht  näher  identifizierten  Verfassers  von  Werken  über  Medizin  und  Arz¬ 
neimittelkunde.  Mit  dem  gleichnamigen  berühmten  Philosophen  des  jüngeren  Buddhismus 
dürfte  er  kaum  identisch  sein. 

692  Diese  werden  in  den  folgenden  Versen  erwähnt. 

693  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  (Eclipta  alba ),  gemeine  Ringelblume. 

694  S.  XIV, 27. 

695  S.  Anm.  419. 

696  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  (wahrscheinlich  Pentaptera  tomentosa). 

697  Name  eines  nicht  näher  bekannten  Strauches  mit  träufelndem  Saft. 

698  S.  Anm.  435. 
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120.  Mit  einem  ‘Pfauenkamm’6"  und  Anjärikä700  versehene  SuravärunI701  und 
Krtänjali,702  in  die  Scheide  eingeführt,  bewirken,  daß  die  Frau  zur  Skla¬ 
vin,  der  Mann  zum  Sklaven  wird.703 

121.  Durch  eine  Einreibung  des  Körpers  mit  Bhrngaräja,  Lajjäluka,704  Hara- 
jata705  und  weißem  Arka,706  ebenso  mit  einem  Kügelchen  aus  Visnu- 
kräntä,707  weißem  Arka,  Punjari708  und  Harajata  bringt  man  andere  in 
seine  Gewalt. 

122.  Eine  mit  Gocandana,709  Ajakamï,710  Rudantikä711  und  Kanyakä712  ausge¬ 
führte  Einreibung  der  Scheide  gewinnt  die  Liebe  der  Frauen  bis  zum 
Tode. 

123.  Ein  Pulver  aus  Lajjäluka,713  Sahadevï,714  Kanyä715  und  dem  Gallenstein 
des  Rindes,  mit  Betel  verabreicht,  ist  das  beste  Mittel  zur  Unterjochung 
der  Frau. 


699  S.  Kekisikha  in  Vers  65. 

700  Handelt  es  sich  hierbei  um  eine  Variante  des  Pflanzennamens  Anjalikâ  (Mimosa 
pudica )?  Ansonsten  nicht  zu  identifizieren. 

701  Die  Bedeutung  dieses  Begriffs  ist  unbekannt. 

702  S.  XIV, 27. 

703  Beide  werden  also  einander  ergeben. 

704  =  Lajjälu,  wozu  s.  Anm.  419. 

705  Name  einer  mit  Rudrajatä  (wozu  s.  XIV,27)  identischen  Schlingpflanzenart. 

706  Name  einer  Asklepiadacee  (Calotropis  gigantea );  die  Rinde  der  Wurzel  dient  als 
Brechmittel. 

707  Name  einer  Pflanzenart,  wohl  identisch  mit  GirikarnI  (wozu  s.  XTV, 27). 

708  Die  Bedeutung  dieses  Begriffs  ist  unbekannt. 

709  Name  einer  Sandelbaumart. 

710  S.  Vers  119. 

711  =  RudantI  in  Vers  119. 

712  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  (Aloe  indica ). 

713  S.  Vers  121. 

714  S.  Anm.  435. 

715  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  (Aloe  perfoliata). 
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124.  Eine  Salbe  aus  Visnukräntä,  16  Sitaravi,71  Krtänjali  18  und  einem  ‘Pfau¬ 
enkamm  ’  *  bewirkt  in  der  Scheidenöffhung  der  Frau  einen  Orgasmus, 
auf  dem  Körper  ihre  Unteijochung. 

125.  Ein  Kügelchen  aus  Bhrngaräja  20  und  Kanyä,  dazu  Visnukräntä  vermengt 
mit  Jätikä,  bewirkt,  während  des  Verkehrs  im  Munde  gehalten,  ein 
Zurückhalten  des  Samens.722 

126.  Vermittels  einer  aus  SahadevI,  23  versetzt  mit  Visnukräntä,  Etarajata  24 
und  Bhrngaräja,  bestehenden  Einreibung  des  Sitzes  des  Liebesgottes  er¬ 
langt  auch  eine  Unglückliche  das  Glück. 

127.  Selbst  eine  Unfruchtbare,  die  nach  der  Menstruation  gebadet  hat  und 
dann  ein  Pulver  aus  Gocandana,  25  Dandotpala, 26  Visnukräntä  und  Kr- 
tänjali 2  einnimmt,  empfangt  eine  Leibesfrucht. 

128.  Putranjäti 22  und  Kumärikä,  29  vermischt  mit  Rudanti 30  und  einem  ‘Pfau¬ 
enkamm  Y Jl  gewähren,  in  die  Scheide  versenkt,  auch  einer  schwer 
Gebärenden  eine  glückliche  Entbindung. 

129.  Wer  den  Körper  mit  Harajata  32  und  Rudanti  sowie  mit  einem  ‘Pfauen- 


716  S.  Vers  121. 

7,7  S.  XIV,31. 

7,1  S.  XTV,27. 

15  S.  Kekisikhä  in  Vers  65. 

720  S.  Vers  119. 

:  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  ( Jasminum  grandiflorum  oder  der  Muskatnußbaum). 

“  Bewirkt  wird  die  Verzögerung  der  Ejakulation. 

S.  Anm.  435. 

724  S.  Vers  121. 

725  S.  Vers  122. 

726  S.  XIV, 37. 

727  S.  XIV,27. 

73  Name  einer  Pflanzenart  vielleicht  identisch  mit  Laksmanä  (wozu  s.  Vers  64). 

25  Eine  verschieden  gedeutete  Pflanzenart  (na.  identisch  mit  Kanyä,  Girikaml  und  einer 
Jasminart). 

730  S.  Vers  119. 

31  S.  Kekisikhä  in  Vers  65. 


K.  Mylius,  Kokkokas  Ratirahasya  (III) 
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kämm’  mitsamt  SahadevI733  salbt,  dem  gelingen  sämtliche  Unterneh¬ 
mungen. 

130.  Der  Sproß  des  Päribhadra,  dessen  Ruhm  von  Göttern,  Menschen  und 
Schlangenwesen  hoch  besungen  wurde,  der  Enkel  des  Tejoka,  dessen 
Name734  in  der  Versammlung  der  gelehrten  Dichter  hochgeschätzt  wird, 
der  Sohn  des  Dichters  Srigadya  Vidyädhara,  hat  dieses  Geheimnis  des 
Liebesspiels  im  Interesse  der  Verliebten,  denen  es  was  es  auch  immer  an 
Wollust  gibt  spenden  möge,  verfaßt. 

Ende  des  Ratirahasya 


733  S.  Anm.  435. 

34  Gemeint  ist  nicht  Tejoka,  sondern  Kokkoka. 


Review  Article 


Integrated  Asian  Medicine  and  the  Loss  of  Individuality* 

Maarten  Bode 


Simultaneously  with  an  exhibition  on  Oriental  medicine  in  the  Ethno¬ 
graphic  Museum  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  an  illustrated  guide  with  nineteen 
articles  on  the  topic  was  released,  beautifully  illustrated  with  pictures  of  the 
exhibition  objects  as  well  as  contemporary  Asian  healing  practices.  The  arti¬ 
cles  differ  in  length,  quality  and  professional  background  of  the  authors.  Phi¬ 
lologists,  historians  and  traditional  physicians  figure  prominently  in  the  guide 
while  the  perspective  of  medical  anthropology  is  subordinate. 

In  their  foreword  Van  Alphen  and  Aris  state  that  their  aim  is  not  to  re¬ 
commend  medical  practices  but  to  initiate  a  dialogue.  In  line  with  this  in¬ 
tention  seven  contributions  have  been  written  by  healers  and  researchers  work¬ 
ing  in  Asia  while  the  remaining  come  from  European  scientists. 

Attention  is  paid  to  the  exotic  character  of  Asian  healing  traditions  as 
well  as  to  contemporary  developments.  After  describing  the  contents  of  the 
guide  -  in  which  due  attention  will  be  given  to  tensions  between  adaption  and 
the  individuality  of  Asian  healing  systems  - 1  shall  demonstrate  at  length  the 
syncretism  which  dominates  contemporary  Asian  medicine.  By  taking  Ayur¬ 
vedic  contemporary  practice  in  India  as  an  example  I  shall  argue  for  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  accepting  this  syncretism  as  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  At  the  same  time  the  problem  of  incorporation  of  Asian  healing 
traditions  in  biomedicine* 1  is  recognised.  Therefore  I  shall  offer  some  sug- 


*  A  review  of:  Oriental  Medicine.  An  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Asian 
Arts  of  Healing ,  edited  by  Jan  Van  Alphen  &  Anthony  Aris,  Serindia  Publica¬ 
tions:  London  1995.  272  pp.,  190  colour  plates,  40  black  and  white  illustra¬ 
tions.  £  39.50.  ISBN  0  906026  36  9.  (Dutch  edition:  Oosterse  geneeskunde. 
Een  gei'llustreerde  gids  van  de  Aziatische  geneeswijzen,  Lemniscaat:  Rotterdam 
1995.  FI.  95.  ISBN  90  5637  009  X.) 

1  Biomedicine  is  the  medical  system  which  originated  in  the  West  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  has  spread  all  over  the  globe.  Logical  empiricism,  especially  applied  to  fields  like 
biology,  biochemistry  and  pharmacology,  gives  biomedicine  its  epistemological  base.  Cf.  the 
‘Introduction’  to  Charles  Leslie  and  Allan  Young  (eds.),  Paths  to  Asian  Medical  Knowledge , 
University  of  California  Press:  Berkeley  1992.  Because  of  the  prefix  ‘bio’  with  its  con- 
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gestions  for  the  development  of  an  epistemology  which  is  more  suitable  for 
Asian  medicine  compared  with  research  along  positivistic  lines,  which 
dominates  research  in  Asia  on  indigenous  systems. 

In  the  introduction  Fernand  Meyer  contrasts  naturalism,  as  part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  Asian  medical  systems,  with  personalistic  views  on  illness.  Compared 
with  the  latter,  Asian  medicine  is  held  not  to  be  as  well  equipped  to  explain 
why  illness  and  misfortune  fall  upon  a  specific  person,  but  to  hold  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  terms  of  neutrality,  generality  and  abstraction.  On  the  individual 
connotative  aspects  of  Asian  medicine  Meyer  remarks:  ‘this  body-mind,  the 
world  and  society,  are  interrelated,  reflecting  one  another  in  a  complex  system 
of  polysemy  parallels  and  metaphors’  (p.14).  According  to  Meyer,  by  neg¬ 
lecting  non-biological  aspects  of  illness  biomedicine  is  often  experienced  by 
patients  ‘as  limiting,  dehumanising,  and  aggressive’  (p.  14).  By  diametrically 
opposing  Asian  medicine  and  biomedicine  Meyer’s  philological  orientation 
becomes  obvious.  It  is  my  conviction  that  this  opposition  does  not  hold  if  we 
look  at  contemporary  Asian  medical  practice.  As  I  said  before,  in  this  review 
article  I  shall  deal  with  this  subject  in  detail. 

Dominik  Wujastyk  opens  the  first  section  of  the  guide,  ‘The  World  of 
Indian  Medicine’,  by  giving  a  clear  and  sophisticated  description  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  medicine  on  the  Indian  subcontinent  over  the  last  three 
thousand  years.  Being  an  expert  in  Sanskrit  specialised  in  classical  Ayurvedic 
texts,  he  draws  a  clear  picture  of  origin,  content,  evolution,  as  well  as  the  use 
in  daily  practice,  of  these  works.  The  evolution  of  Ayurvedic  knowledge  is 
emphasised.  Attention  is  paid  to  interactions  between  Ayurveda  and  indigen¬ 
ous  systems  like  Siddha,  astrological  medicine  and  shamanistic  healing  as  well 
as  foreign  medical  ideas  from  Islamic  medicine,  the  Portugese,  the  Dutch  and 
the  British.  Wujastyk  goes  on  with  demystifying  Ayurveda  when  he  analyses 
indigenous  plastic  surgery  and  inoculation.  These  techniques  are  not  described 
in  the  classical  Ayurvedic  texts  and  were  not  performed  by  Ayurvedic  healers, 


notations  of  natural  as  opposed  to  chemical,  the  term  ‘biomedicine’  can  be  confusing  when 
used  in  the  Indian  context.  Besides  ‘modem  medicine’  and  ‘Western  medicine’  the  term 
‘allopathy’  is  widely  used  in  India.  Because  of  their  inherent  ethnocentrism  the  first  two  terms 
are  not  favoured  by  medical  anthropologists.  ‘Allopathy’  on  the  other  hand  is  confusing 
because  Ayurveda  heals  by  using  medicines  containing  qualities  which  are  in  contrast  with 
the  qualities  of  the  dosa( s)  the  Ayurvedic  cure  wants  to  pacify.  This  term  creates,  in  fact,  a 
dichotomy  with  biomedicine  and  Ayurveda  on  one  side  and  homoeopathy  -  which  is  popular 
in  India  and  is  today  looked  upon  as  an  indigenous  system  -  on  the  other. 
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but  by  members  of  lower  castes  like  brickmakers  and  gardeners.2 

The  second  article  on  Indian  medicine  fills  a  gap.  In  almost  thirty  pages 
the  historian  Claudia  Liebeskind  deals  with  the  history  of  Unani  medicine 
since  its  introduction  on  the  subcontinent  one  thousand  years  ago.  According 
to  my  knowledge  very  little  research  has  been  done  on  this  medical  tradition 
which  is  second  in  importance  among  the  Indian  medical  systems.  Besides, 
developments  within  Unani  Tibb  since  independence  has  made  India  the  world 
market  leader  in  “Islamic”  medicine.  By  analysing  Unani  classical  texts 
Liebeskind  provides  a  base  for  further  study  in  this  fascinating  field.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  her  the  period  from  about  1000  to  about  1800  is  marked  by  system¬ 
atisation  of  knowledge,  translation  of  Arabic  texts  into  Persian,  which  was 
popular  at  Indian  Muslim  courts,  and  compilations  of  therapies.  Ayurveda  and 
Unani  have  influenced  each  other.  Unani  incorporated  Ayurvedic  drugs  in  its 
pharmacopoeia  and  Ayurveda  adopted  pulse  diagnosis  and  the  use  of  metals 
for  medication  from  Unani.  Liebeskind’ s  article  is  based  on  classical  texts, 
therefore  nothing  is  said  about  Islamic  folk  healing. 

Next  is  the  article  by  Robert  Svoboda,  who  was  trained  at  an  Ayurvedic 
college  in  Pune.  After  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  started  practising 
Ayurveda,  educating  people  in  the  art  of  Ayurvedic  medicine  and  publishing 
books  on  Ayurveda.  In  Svoboda’ s  article  the  influence  of  his  Indian  teachers 
as  well  as  of  New  Age  can  be  detected.  Svoboda  considers  Ayurvedic  classic 
texts  as  the  materialisation  of  eternal  knowledge  and  perversity  of  the  mind  as 
the  ultimate  cause  of  every  disease  (p.81).  Right  thoughts  are  supposed  to  lead 
us  to  prosperity  (p.97),  happiness  and  health  (p.73).  Undigested  food-juice 
(äma)  -  an  important  somatic  cause  of  illness  according  to  Ayurveda  -  is 
equated  with  undigested  desire  (p.76).  Svoboda  transforms  a  healing  system 
which  offers  primarily  physiological  explanations  for  illness  into  a  system 
marked  by  psychic  determinism.3  In  line  with  ideas  common  within  New  Age, 
“wrong  thoughts”  become  the  paramount  aetiological  factor  and  morality  gets 
constricted  to  personal  hygiene.  Health  is  not  a  condition  for  happiness,  but 


2  According  to  David  Arnold,  Colonizing  the  body.  State  Medicine  and  Epidemic  Dis¬ 
ease  in  Nineteenth-Century  India ,  Oxford  University  Press:  Delhi  1993,  131,  most  of  the 
indigenous  inoculators  {tïkâdâr)  practising  in  India  during  the  last  century  belonged  to  lower 
castes  like  gardeners  (  mail )  and  barbers  ( näpit ).  Contact  with  waste  products  of  the  body  was 
considered  defiling  by  many  vaidyas. 

3  Cfi,  by  contrast,  the  literature  cited  in  note  18. 
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happiness  its  determinant  (p.73).4  If  one  is  able  to  ignore  his  rhetoric  it  be¬ 
comes  possible  to  benefit  from  Svoboda’s  discussion  of  basic  concepts,  dia¬ 
gnostics  and  Ayurvedic  therapies,  as  well  as  to  appreciate  the  many  passages 
of  the  Astähgahrdaya  (approx.  700  AD)  which  he  cites. 

The  last  article  in  this  section  pays  respect  to  Ayurveda  as  a  living  med¬ 
ical  system  endowed  with  professional  organisations,  institutes  of  research  and 
learning,  and  a  large  pharmaceutical  industry.  In  their  essay  ‘Ayurveda  Today 
-  Ayurveda  at  the  Crossroads’,  Darshan  Shankar  and  Ram  Manohar,  who 
work  for  the  Bangalore  based  Foundation  for  Revitalisation  of  Local  Health 
Traditions,  offer  a  critical  evaluation  of  Ayurveda  in  contemporary  India. 
Though  objective  data  like  the  number  of  registered  Ayurvedic  physicians, 
educational  facilities  and  researched  indigenous  drugs  lead  to  optimism,  the 
authors  notice  an  identity  crisis  within  Ayurveda.  This  crisis  is  caused  by  ‘the 
myth  of  the  exclusively  universal  and  unique  nature  of  modem  science  and 
technology’  (p.  103).  According  to  the  authors  this  myth  has  tied  research  on 
Ayurveda  to  positivistic  research  designs  and  biomedical  parameters  which 
may  lead  to  incorporation  by  biomedicine.  The  authors  dispute  the  domination 
of  an  epistemology  marked  by  positivism  and  variations  on  the  logic  of 
Aristotle.  They  plead  for  an  inclusive  logic  and  a  phenomenological  approach. 
By  their  critical  evaluation  of  existing  data  Shankar  and  Manohar  offer  a  fair 
representation  of  the  state  of  Ayurveda  in  contemporary  India. 

The  second  section  is  on  Tibetan  medicine.  The  contribution  of  the 
Tibetologist  and  physician  Fernand  Meyer  is  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
whole  guide.  Meyer’s  essay  -  which  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  rich  Tibetan  iconography  -  not  only  explains  Tibetan  medicine  but 
also  enhances  our  understanding  of  Ayurveda,  which  has  strongly  influenced 
Tibetan  ideas  on  physiology,  pathology  and  therapy  (p.  123).  Meyer  describes 
the  long  history  of  Tibetan  Medicine,  which  was  influenced  by  medical  ideas 
from  India,  China,  Persia  and  even  Greece.  More  important  is  the  individuality 
of  the  Tibetan  medical  system.  Post-mortem  research  was  extensively  prac¬ 
tised;  this  contributed  positively  to  Tibetan  anatomy,  while  its  close  associ¬ 
ation  with  Tantric  Buddhism  makes  Tibetan  medicine  comprehensive.  The 
living  body  is  seen  as  ‘a  substratum  upon  which  the  three  humoral  fluids  - 


4  For  a  parallel  presentation  of  a  certain  interpretation  of  Ayurveda  being  taken  to  be  the 
Ayurvedic  tradition  see  pp.  197-199  of  Rahul  Peter  Das,  ‘Paths  Straight  and  Crooked  to 
Indian  Medical  Knowledge’,  Journal  of  the  European  Ayurvedic  Society  4,  1995,  196-206. 
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phlegm,  bile  and  wind  -  ensure  the  various  vital  functions’  (p.  122),  and  the 
human  being  is  considered  as  a  combination  of  body,  consciousness,  per¬ 
ception,  emotion  and  will  power  without  postulating  a  Cartesian  hierarchic 
order.  Anatomical  and  astrological  illustrations  from  the  Kälacakratantra 
(treatise  on  the  wheel  of  time)  marvellously  demonstrate  the  view  of  man  as  a 
microcosm.  According  to  Meyer  this  Indian  text  -  which  reached  Tibet  in  the 
eleventh  century  -  contains  psycho-physiological  speculations  on  body 
channels  and  the  humour  wind  ( väta ).  Meyer’s  transparent  style,  building  on 
vast  knowledge,  creates  an  excellent  introduction  to  this  aesthetic  humoral 
pathology.  Besides  basic  concepts,  nosology,  diagnostic  techniques  like  pulse 
reading  and  urine  analyses,  therapeutic  measures  like  medication,  diet,  rules  of 
conduct,  as  well  as  external  remedies  like  compresses,  fomentation,  baths, 
embrocation,  blood-letting,  cauterisation,  moxibustion  and  minor  surgery  are 
all  paid  attention  to  by  the  author. 

In  his  third  contribution  to  this  guide  Meyer  deals  with  the  state  of 
Tibetan  medicine  in  contemporary  Tibet.  His  listing  of  facilities  like  hospitals, 
education  and  research  is  meagre.  He  has  nothing  to  say  on  important  topics 
like  the  relationship  between  contemporary  practice  and  national  politics,  re¬ 
sistance,  identity  and  modernisation,  issues  which  are  important  in  Tibet  under 
Chinese  rule.5 

An  abstract  of  the  biography  of  the  Tibetan  monk  and  traditional  physi¬ 
cian  Khenpo  Troru  Tsenam,  professor  and  director  of  the  Traditional  Tibetan 
Hospital  in  Lhasa,  and  a  short  article  on  the  revival  in  the  last  decade  of  Ti¬ 
betan  medicine  within  Tibet  by  Khenpo  Troru  Tsenam  himself,  conclude  the 
section  on  Tibetan  medicine.  After  the  Cultural  Revolution,  which  was  cata¬ 
strophic  for  Tibetan  culture,  pragmatic  and  political  considerations  led  to 
Chinese  support  for  Tibetan  medicine.  According  to  Khenpo  Troru  Tsenam, 
more  patients  than  ever  before  are  treated  by  contemporary  Tibetan  medicine 
which  is  a  merger  with  biomedicine.  The  production  of  traditional  medicines 
in  Tibet  also  seems  to  be  booming. 

In  the  third  section,  ‘The  World  of  Chinese  Medicine’,  Dan  Vercammen, 
director  of  the  Taoist  Study  Centre  in  Antwerp  and  practising  physician,  init¬ 
iates  the  reader  thoroughly  into  traditional  Chinese  medicine.  Classical  texts, 
theoretical  foundations  -  the  five  elements,  vital  power  (qi\  yin  and  yang  as 


5  For  relevant  information  on  these  topics  consult  Graig  R.  Janes,  ‘The  Transformations 
of  Tibetan  Medicine’,  Medical  Anthropology  Quarterly  9.1,  1995,  6-39. 
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the  principles  of  change  -,  causes  of  disease,  diagnosis  and  therapeutic 
techniques  like  acupuncture,  moxibustion  and  herbal  therapy  are  well  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  long  article. 

The  middle  of  this  section  consists  of  four  articles  written  by  traditional 
physicians  and  scientists  from  China,  Taiwan,  Vietnam,  Korea  and  Japan.  All 
authors  make  a  plea  for  the  further  development  of  integrative  traditional 
medicine.  Especially  in  China  and  Vietnam  there  seems  to  be  no  awareness 
that  this  trend  threatens  the  survival  of  Chinese  medicine.  Moreover  the  jug¬ 
gling  with  traditional  and  biomedical  concepts  by  some  of  the  contributors 
does  not  install  trust  (cf.  p.200).  But  especially  the  claim  of  one  of  the  authors 
that  cured  cancer  patients  after  being  honoured  by  the  Chinese  government 
with  the  title  ‘anti-cancer-star’  are  ‘organised  as  an  itinerant  group  to  proclaim 
their  victory  over  death’  (p.  199)  makes  one  sceptical.  On  the  other  hand  the 
guide  contains  a  more  balanced  contribution  from  Taiwan  which  pleads  for  the 
use  of  Chinese  herbs  as  a  complementary  cure,  because  they  ‘can  help  to  re¬ 
lieve  cancer  patients  to  a  certain  degree’  (p.207).  The  articles  from  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea  provide  interesting  information  on  education  and  professional 
organisations  of  traditional  healers,  as  well  as  on  pharmaceutical  research  on 
traditional  preparations.  The  Taiwanese  contribution  is  the  one  most  explicit 
on  what  ‘integrated  medicine’  means.  Integrated  medicine  is  seen  as  a 
syncretic  undertaking  which  combines  Western  technology,  biomedical  noso¬ 
logy  and  Chinese  traditional  medicines  prepared  by  modem  pharmaceutical 
techniques  (cf.  p.205). 

This  section  is  concluded  by  two  excellent  articles  on  Japanese  medicine. 
Ineke  Van  Put’s  contribution  contains  descriptions  of  developments  within 
Japanese  Medicine  of  the  past  fifteen  hundred  years,  which  is  marked  by  the 
Japanisation  of  different  foreign  medical  traditions.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
second  article  on  the  Japanese  medical  tradition,  which  focuses  on  Kanpo- 
herbal  medicine  based  on  traditional  Chinese  medicine.  In  1 994  the  turnover 
of  Kanpo  preparations  in  Japan  was  estimated  at  US-S  1.8  billion.  80%  of 
these  medicines  are  prescribed  by  Japanese  biomedical  physicians.  Kanpo 
preparations  are  often  used  in  combination  with  Western  pharmaceuticals  and 
are  expected  to  neutralise  the  effects  of  aggressive  Western  pharmaceuticals. 
Besides  this  they  are  often  used  in  the  treatment  of  stomach  and  liver  ailments 
and  in  cases  of  total  malaise  and  degenerative  diseases. 

The  guide  is  concluded  by  three  splendid  articles  on  sacral  figures  which 
are  closely  connected  to  Asian  healing  traditions. 
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Observant  readers  of  the  guide  will  notice  the  use  of  Western  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  technologies  as  well  as  positivistic  research  designs  within 
contemporary  Asian  medicine.  Indigenous  pharmaceuticals  and  some  loosely 
defined  synthetical  concepts  are  the  contributions  from  the  traditional  side. 
Structural  dominance6  of  biomedicine  forces  Asian  healing  systems  to  adapt  to 
the  extent  that  their  identity  is  threatened.  These  traditions  tend  to  a  superficial 
herbalism  based  on  syncretic  concepts  without  a  sound  epistemological  base. 
To  get  a  better  understanding  of  this  syncretism7 1  shall  discuss  two  examples 
which  I  encountered  in  India.  Though  Ayurveda  will  be  my  main  focus  I 
expect  my  observations  to  be  relevant  for  other  Asian  medical  traditions.  After 
demystifying  biomedicine  -  which  is  too  often  unfairly  used  as  the  yardstick 
forjudging  Asian  medicine  - 1  shall  give  an  impetus  for  developing  a  subject¬ 
ivistic  epistemology  which  will  do  justice  to  Ayurveda.  To  demonstrate  syn¬ 
cretism  I  shall  briefly  discuss  research  done  at  the  department  of  internal 
medicine  (käyacikitsä)  of  the  Banaras  Hindu  University  (B.H.U.),  and  at  Jamia 
Hamdard,  a  Unani  university,  which  is  related  to  the  biggest  manufacturer  of 
Unani  preparations  in  India.8 9 

In  a  clinical  trial  -  including  50  patients  of  the  B.H.U.  and  lasting  one 
and  a  half  years  -  the  efficacy  of  three  Ayurvedic  brain  tonics  ( medhyarasä - 
yandf  was  tested.  The  patients  were  selected  because  of  their  history  of  con- 


6 1  consider  a  medical  system  structurally  dominant  if  it  monopolises  most  of  the  avail¬ 
able  medical  resources,  is  preferred  by  the  Government  and  has  most  prestige. 

7 1  use  this  word  without  any  negative  connotations  to  indicate  the  fusion  of  traditional 
Indian  medical  views  with  biomedical  knowledge.  Potential  contradictions  are  not  accounted 
for. 

8  Though  both  examples  are  not  representative  in  a  statistical  sense  I  think  they  are  il¬ 
lustrative  for  the  main  trend  in  research  in  Indian  systems  of  medicine  in  the  last  decades.  I 
visited  the  B.H.U.  in  January  1995  and  Jamia  Hamdard  in  April  1996.  Both  visits  lasted  for 
two  weeks  and  were  in  the  context  of  my  PhD  project  ‘Indigenous  Pharmaceuticals:  An 
Anthropological  Research  Project  on  Syncretic  Medicines  and  Social  Change  in  India’. 

9  Data  are  drawn  from  K.K.  Dwivedi  and  R.H.  Singh,  ‘A  Clinical  Study  of  Medhya 
Rasayana  Therapy  in  the  Management  of  Convulsive  Disorders’,  Journal  of  Research  in 
Ayurveda  and  Siddha  8.3-4,  1992,  97-106.  The  researchers  state  that  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
gredients  mentioned  in  the  classics  different  preparations  were  selected  like  medhyavati 
(general  name  for  intellect-promoting  pills),  särasvatärista  (fermented  preparation  to  promote 
intellect  and  fight  mental  disorders),  asvagandhäcürna  (powder  which  acts  as  a  general  tonic 
and  rasäyana).  (I  base  my  English  descriptions  of  the  mentioned  Ayurvedic  preparations  on 
Priya  Vrat  Sharma,  Sodasähgahrdayam.  Essentials  of  Ayurveda,  Motilal  Banarsidass:  Delhi 
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vulsive  seizures.  On  the  use  of  biomedical  techniques  the  researchers  state: 
‘With  the  introduction  of  the  modem  science  and  technology  like  Biotechnical 
techniques,  Radiology,  E.E.G.,  C.T.  Scan  and  emergence  of  such  other 
sensitive  procedures  the  Pratykasa  [sic]  Pariksa10  has  been  radically  changed 
due  to  increasing  use  of  instrumentation.  Hence  in  the  present  study  too, 
attempt  [sic]  were  made  to  study  the  efficacy  of  selected  drug  on  newer 
parameters’  (Dwivedi  and  Singh,  p.98).  Actually  biomedical  diagnostics  were 
used  to  exclude  cases  where  epilepsy  could  be  ascribed  to  a  somatic  aetiology, 
like  raised  intracranial  tensions,  meningitis,  trauma  and  major  organic  lesions. 
The  authors  conclude  that  medhyarasäyanas  are  safe  and  moderately  effective 
in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  and  that  E.E.G.-evaluation  is  necessary  for  further 
research  on  these  medicines  (Dwivedi  and  Singh,  p.  103).*  11 

Two  points  are  of  special  interest  to  us  here:  (1)  the  indigenous  category 
apasmära  is  equated  with  the  biomedical  syndrome  epilepsy  without  paying 
sufficient  attention  to  the  Ayurvedic  construction  of  apasmära.  This  is  contro¬ 
versial  because  Ayurveda  mainly  deals  with  illness  clusters  instead  of  well  de¬ 
fined  illness  categories.  Disorders  associated  with  altered  colour  or  pigmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  skin  are  a  case  in  point.  The  illness  cluster  ‘morbid  pallor’  (pändu - 
roga)  consists  of  anaemia,  jaundice  and  kälä  äzär  (black  fever).  Equating 
pânduroga  with  anaemia  -  quite  common  nowadays  -  is  therefore  contro¬ 
versial;12  (2)  it  is  obvious  that  the  researchers  are  dealing  with  a  biomedical  ill- 


1993,  pp.32,  61,  100.)  All  drugs  which  stimulate  the  intellect  are  called  ‘brain  tonics’.  This 
category  is  broad  and  includes  tonics  which  mothers  give  to  their  children  to  improve  school 
performance. 

10  Investigation  based  on  perception. 

11  Actually,  in  this  article  the  frequency  of  fits  is  the  yardstick  for  measuring  drug 
efficacy.  Two  other  criteria  -  intensity  and  duration  of  fits  -  are  only  mentioned. 

12  For  the  illness  cluster  ‘morbid  pallor’  see  G.J.  Meulenbeld,  The  Mädhavanidäna  and 
its  Chief  Commentary.  Chapters  1-10,  Introduction,  Translation  and  Notes ,  Brill:  Leiden 
1974,  626.  The  construction  of  ‘jaundice’  by  a  vaidya  of  Kathmandu  has  been  discussed  in 
my  M.A.-thesis  (available  at  the  Medical  Anthropology  Unit  of  the  University  of  Amsterdam) 
Ayurveda  in  Nepal.  Paramedici  en  syncretistische  genezers,  1994  (Universiteit  van  Amster¬ 
dam).  Another  example  of  an  illness  cluster  is  kustha  which  includes  leprosy  and  skin  disea¬ 
ses  like  leucoderma  (see  Sharma,  op.  cit.,  p.  116,  R.E.  Emmerick,  ‘Some  Remarks  on  the 
History  of  Leprosy  in  India’,  Indologica  Taurinensia  12,  1984,  93-105,  and  idem,  ‘Die  Lepra 
in  Indien’,  pp.  185-199  in:  Jörn  Henning  Wolf  (ed.),  Aussatz  0  Lepra  0  Hansen-Krankheit. 
Ein  Menschheitsproblem  im  Wandel.  Teil  II:  Aufsätze ,  Deutsches  Aussätzigen-Hilfswerk: 
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ness  category  when  they  state:  ‘Epilepsy  is  caused  by  abnormal  electrical 
activity  in  a  damaged  portion  of  the  brain.  It  is  not  a  specific  disease  but  is  a 
paroxysmal  syndrome  which  manifests  as  a  result  of  excessive  or  abnormal 
functioning  of  the  brain  cells’  (Dwivedi  and  Singh,  p.97). 

Because  the  disease  is  biomedically  defined  and  explained,  the  tested 
drugs  are  actually  the  only  Ayurvedic  contribution.  Biomedical  research 
models  focusing  on  groups  of  patients  place  the  disease  and  not  the  diseased 
in  the  centre  of  attention.13  Constraints  on  the  applicability  of  traditional 
Ayurvedic  knowledge  -  like  difficulties  in  the  identification  of  traditional 
ingredients  and  methods  of  preparation  -,  as  well  as  the  individuality  of 
Ayurvedic  illness  clusters,  are  not  tackled  by  the  researchers.  This  makes  the 
contribution  of  this  research  towards  the  development  of  Ayurveda  disputable. 

Indian  systems  of  medicine  develop  in  line  with  and  in  contrast  to  bio¬ 
medicine,  therefore  in  the  context  of  this  article  the  differences  between  con¬ 
temporary  Ayurveda  and  Unani  are  not  substantial  and  can  be  ignored. 

The  biggest  Unani  company  in  India  is  Hamdard,  which  holds  70%  of  the 
domestic  market  for  Unani  preparations  in  India.14  At  Jamia  Hamdard  -  es¬ 
tablished  and  partly  maintained  by  the  company  -  Unani  preparations  are 
researched.  Hamdard ’s  culture  of  science  can  be  described  by  three  charac¬ 
teristics:  (1)  new  medicines  are  not  bom  in  laboratories,  but  in  the  practice  of 
experienced  hakims ,  Hamdard’s  pharmacopoeia  being  a  case  in  point;  (2)  non- 


Wiirzburg  1986). 

13  This  phenomenon  is  in  contrast  with  the  Ayurvedic  ideal  of  balancing  the  ingredients 
of  a  medication  according  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  patient.  Gananath  Obeyesekere, 
‘Science,  Experimentation,  and  Clinical  Practice  in  Äyurveda’,  Leslie  and  Young  (see  note 
1),  pp.  160-75,  calls  the  phenomenon  ‘ samyogic  experimentation’  (p.  167).  In  contrast,  con¬ 
temporary  Ayurvedic  treatment  consists  generally  of  the  prescription  of  standard  drugs  for  a 
specific  disease.  According  to  Dominik  Wujastyk’s  article  in  the  guide  under  discussion  (see 
p.  181),  the  introduction  of  standardised  compound  medicines  {yoga )  took  place  in  India 
centuries  ago  (p.30).  Therefore,  treating  diseases  while  ignoring  individual  singularities  can¬ 
not  be  exclusively  ascribed  to  biomedical  influence. 

14  My  calculated  guess  is  that  Indian  consumers  spend  US-$  350  million  every  year  on 
indigenous  pharmaceuticals,  which  is  one  eighth  of  the  total  spent  on  pharmaceuticals.  Unani 
pharmaceuticals  hold  roughly  one  eighth  of  the  market  of  indigenous  drugs.  The  same  ratio 
between  Ayurveda  and  Unani  exists  for  colleges  and  hospitals  and  at  the  same  time  it  reflects 
the  numbers  of  Hindus  and  Muslims  in  India.  These  data  only  give  a  rough  indication  and  do 
not  account  for  Siddha,  therefore  prudence  is  called  for. 
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toxicity  of  Hamdard’s  preparations;15  (3)  the  importance  of  elements  in  disease 
and  healing. 

These  characteristics  strongly  influence  drug  research.  Elementology  - 
which  Hamdard  propagates  as  a  new  science  by  organising  international  con¬ 
ferences  and  sponsoring  research  -  is  a  syncretic  undertaking  par  excellence. 
It  combines  the  elements  of  modem  chemistry  -  which  are  seen  as  just  an  ex¬ 
tension,  due  to  technological  developments,  of  the  notion  of  the  four  elements 
recognised  within  the  Graeco-Arabic  tradition  -  with  contemporary  Unani  dia¬ 
gnosis  and  therapy.  Disease  is  conceptualised  as  an  excess  or  shortage  of  one 
or  more  elements  within  the  body.16  The  development  of  Hamdard’s  drug 
Agmalün  as  a  remedy  against  hypertension  -  defined  by  blood  pressure  -  is  a 
case  in  point.  Laboratory  studies  and  clinical  trials  -  which  conform  reason¬ 
ably  well  to  international  standards  -  test  the  toxicity  and  efficacy  of  Agmalün. 
The  results  are  compared  with  relevant  biomedical  drugs  and  it  is  concluded 
that  Agmalün  is  sixty  times  less  effective  but  eighty  times  less  toxic.  Levels  of 
cadmium  and  zinc  explain  the  efficacy  of  Agmalün  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  can 
replace  a  cocktail  of  toxic  allopathic  drugs.17  Also  within  Jamia  Hamdard, 
Western  research  models,  and  biomedical  laboratory  instruments  and  tests,  as 
well  as  biomedical  concepts,  dominate.  Restoring  the  balance  between  the 
elements  in  the  body  is  the  main  theoretical  Unani  contribution.  But  this 
balance  is  not  the  individual  equilibrium  which  is  considered  crucial  within 
Indian  systems  of  medicine. 


15  Iatrogenic  effects  will  damage  the  body’s  ability  to  heal  itself  and  discourage  the 
patient.  According  to  Hamdard’s  culture  of  science,  intoxicants  like  Western  pharmaceuticals 
destabilise  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  which  affects  his  self-healing  qualities.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  patient’s  choice  of  medicines  is  primarily  driven  by  the  absence  of  negative 
side-effects  and  not  by  efficacy.  Cf.  R.B.  Arora,  ‘Hakeem  Abdul  Hameed’s  Contribution  to 
Development  and  Scientific  Evaluation  of  Herbal  Poly-pharmaceuticals  1982-88’,  pp.  64-71 
in:  P.C.  Dandiya  and  S.B.  Vohora  (eds.).  Research  and  Development  of  Indigenous  Drugs , 
Institute  of  History  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Research:  New  Delhi  1989. 

16  Unani  and  Ayurveda  consider  the  body  to  be  a  microcosm. 

17  Abdul  Hameed,  R.B.  Arora,  S.  Roy,  S.  Tamanna,  S.U.  Khan,  E.A.  Khan,  T.A.V.  Sub- 
ramaniam,  S.  Shah,  D.K.  Balani  and  R.  Jain,  ‘Long  term  clinical  trial  of  Ajmaloon:  A 
Cadmium-lowering  Antihypertensive  Unani  Drug’,  Paper  presented  at  the  Second  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  Elements  in  Health  and  Disease,  February  6-10,  1987,  Karachi, 
Pakistan,  and  printed  in  booklet  form  (55  pages)  by  MAS  Printers  (probably  published  by  the 
Institute  of  History  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Research),  New  Delhi;  see  pp.  9,  30. 
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Besides  the  fact  that  contemporary  research  on  Indian  medicine  is  mono¬ 
polised  by  pharmaceutical  empiricism  and  clinical  trials,  contemporary 
medical  practice  is  dominated  by  somatic  determinism.18  This  prostration  to 
biomedicine  can  turn  Ayurveda  and  Unani  into  mere  suppliers  of  cheap 
medicines  and  can  force  their  graduates  into  the  position  of  paramedics.  These 
developments  could  deprive  India  of  an  alternative  to  biomedicine.19  To  coun¬ 
terbalance  such  an  incorporation  I  intend  to  demystify  biomedicine  and  plead 
for  a  subjectivistic  epistemology. 

I  submit  that  biomedicine  creates  an  image  of  itself  which  needs  to  be  put 
into  perspective.  Like  any  system  of  knowledge  biomedicine  does  not  hold  the 
absolute  truth,  but  represents  only  one  way  of  conceptualising  and  curing  dis¬ 
ease.  Its  quality  rules  for  research  and  practice  raise  expectations  which  bio¬ 
medicine  cannot  itself  meet.  Its  not  unproblematic  representation  of  medical 
research  and  practice  is  too  often  used  to  depreciate  competing  systems  like 
Ayurveda.20  Though  this  is  not  the  place  to  elaborate  on  the  shortcomings  of 
the  scientistic  paradigm  in  general  and  its  suitability  as  an  epistemology  for 
healing  in  particular,  two  observations  concerning  Ayurveda  seem  in  place. 

The  structural  dominance  of  biomedicine  has  forced  research  on  Ayur- 


18  Compare  the  research  published  in  journals  like  the  Journal  of  Research  and  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Indian  Medicine  and  the  Journal  of  Research  in  Ayurveda  and  Siddha,  research  spon¬ 
sored  and  quoted  by  indigenous  pharmaceutical  companies,  curricula  of  Ayurvedic  colleges, 
and  publications  of  government  institutions  like  CCEM,  CCRAS,  CCRUM,  CDRI,  CIMAP. 
For  the  somatopsychic  approach  of  Ayurveda  see  Mitchell  G.  Weiss,  Amit  Desai,  Sushrut 
Jadhav,  Lalit  Gupta,  S.M.  Channabasavanna,  D.R.  Doongaji  and  Prakash  B.  Behere, 
‘Humoral  Concepts  of  Mental  Illness  in  India’,  Social  Science  and  Medicine  27.5,  1988, 
471-477,  Dieter  von  Schmädel  and  Bernward  Hochkirchen,  ‘Diagnosis  and  Therapy  of 
Psychosomatic  Diseases  in  Present-day  Ayurvedic  Medicine’,  Journal  of  the  European 
Ayurvedic  Society  2,  1992,  89-100,  and  Bode,  op.  cit.  cited  in  note  12,  p.58,  n.  117. 

19  The  disappearance  of  Indian  medicine  is  unwanted  because:  (1)  it  can  make  health 
care  more  expensive  -  Western  pharmaceuticals  will  become  more  expensive  in  the  near 
future,  because  GATT  agreements  will  force  India  to  respect  patent  rights;  (2)  monopolisation 
of  medical  treatment  by  biomedicine  will  deprive  India  of  alternatives,  which  is  highly  un¬ 
wanted  because  a  single  healing  system  cannot  cure  every  disease;  (3)  it  would  rob  India  of 
its  cultural  heritage  which  has  much  to  offer  with  respect  to  identity  and  national  pride. 

20  The  scientism  of  biomedicine  is  held  to  emphasise  the  structure  of  its  knowledge  and 
ignore  the  process  by  which  this  knowledge  is  produced  and  implemented.  Cf.  Allan  Young, 
‘The  Creation  of  Medical  Knowledge:  Some  Problems  in  Interpretation’,  Social  Science  and 
Medicine  15B,  1981,  379-386. 
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veda  in  a  direction  which  does  not  do  justice  to  the  latter.  Approaching  the 
body  as  a  mechanism  and  glorifying  Randomised  Controlled  Trials  (RCT)  are 
cases  in  point.  I  intend  to  elaborate  on  the  former  when  I  draw  the  outlines  of 
a  more  suitable  epistemology  for  Ayurveda.  Besides  toxicity  studies,  stan¬ 
dardisation  of  ingredients  and  -  to  a  lesser  degree  -  isolation  of  chemically 
active  ingredients,  clinical  RCTs  are  favoured  for  advancing  Ayurveda.  These 
RCTs  are  an  example  of  standards  which  are  imposed  on  Ayurveda  by 
biomedicine  while  it  is  known  that  blinding  -  an  essential  part  of  many  RCTs 
-  is  an  ideal  which  is  seldom  attained.21  Besides  the  rhetoric  of  blinding,  the 
strict  delimitation  of  ‘specific  effects’,  ‘non-specific  effects’  and  ‘natural  re¬ 
mittance’  is  not  tenable.22  In  fact,  RCTs  only  give  a  rough  indication  of  the 
effect  of  the  pharmaceutical  which  is  under  research.  Patients  cannot  be  iso¬ 
lated  from  different  kinds  of  external  influences,  therefore  medical  inter¬ 
vention  is  only  one  -  and  often  not  even  the  most  important  one  -  of  the 
events  which  influence  the  health  of  the  patient.23 

The  second  observation  concerns  the  technology  -  research  models  and 
laboratory  equipment  for  pharmaceutical  research  and  medical  diagnosis  - 
which  Ayurveda  has  adopted  from  biomedicine.  If  we  consider  technology  as 
the  materialisation  of  an  idea  it  becomes  obvious  that  medical  technologies 
seduce  people  to  come  to  conclusions  at  the  expense  of  ideas  which  these 
technologies  do  not  materialise.  The  importance  of  X-ray  technology  -  and  its 
derivatives  like  CT-scans  and  sonometers  -  can  serve  as  an  example.  These 
techniques  aim  at  making  diseases  visible  within  the  body.  Without  doubt  this 
has  yielded  results  -  but  at  the  expense  of  excluding  other  senses,  like  smell 
and  taste,  and  neglecting  social  and  ecological  aetiological  factors.24 

Besides  the  imposition  of  unrealistic  scientific  standards,  the  gap  between 


21  Usually  one  of  the  parties  involved  -  the  physician  or  the  patient  -  or  both  know  if  a 
patient  is  assigned  to  an  experimental  or  a  control  group. 

22  Cf.  Nina  L.  Etkin,  ‘Ethnopharmacology:  Biobehavioral  Approaches  in  the  Anthropo¬ 
logical  Study  of  Indigenous  Medicines’,  Annual  Review  of  Anthropology  17,  1988,  23-42. 

23  Cf.  Sjaak  van  der  Geest,  ‘Placebo  ergo  sum.  Naar  een  antropologische  interpretatie 
van  medisch  handelen’,  Medisch  Contact  51/52,  1995,  1659-1663. 

24  Asian  healing  systems  are  less  dominated  by  the  visual.  Senses  like  taste,  sound  and 
smell  are  -  at  least  in  theory  -  on  an  equal  footing.  Ayurveda  is  known  for  its  ecological 
themes;  cf.  Francis  Zimmermann,  The  Jungle  and  the  Aroma  of  Meats.  An  Ecological  Theme 
in  Hindu  Medicine ,  University  of  California  Press:  Berkeley  1987. 
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theory  and  practice  is  the  second  point  of  criticism  I  want  to  raise.  The  imple¬ 
mentation  of  biomedicine  which  is  technologically  oriented  is  hampered  by 
economic  constraints  which  India  has  to  face.  Also  not  without  relevance  are 
socio-cultural  factors  which  influence  the  practice  of  healing.  Practising  med¬ 
icine  is  a  human  undertaking,  not  a  technical  fix.  Social  factors  -  for  instance 
status  differences  between  doctors  and  patients  -  and  psychological  ones  - 
like  cognitions  and  emotions  -  influence  the  outcome  of  the  therapeutic  en¬ 
counter.25 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  possible  to  develop 
a  new  epistemology  for  Ayurveda  within  a  few  pages.  In  this  article  I  shall 
focus  on  two  related  signalling  concepts  which  offer  a  prospect  for  such  an 
undertaking.  The  concepts  are  prakrti 26  and  subjectivity. 

Biomedicine  has  made  important  achievements  by  conceptualising  the 
human  body  as  a  mechanism.  But  reducing  the  body  to  an  object  which  can  be 
manipulated  within  research  designs  ignores  the  fact  that  the  body  is  an  agent 
interacting  with  its  environment  in  a  dynamic  way.  The  French  philosopher 
Merleau-Ponty27  put  the  body  at  the  centre  of  his  structural  -  because  of  the 
importance  attached  to  body  schemata  and  pre-theoretical  categories  -  and 
phenomenological  -  because  existential  phenomenology  is  the  main  research 
methodology  -  approach.  Within  his  phenomenology  the  body-subject  ( corps- 
sujet )  is  a  locus  of  meaning  full  of  preconscious  knowledge  and  intentions. 
The  body  does  not  react  mechanically  to  environmental  stimuli  but  moulds  the 
surrounding  world  into  a  meaningful  Gestalt.  For  example,  if  a  person  is  given 


25  Cf.  Kaja  Finkler,  Physicians  at  Work,  Patients  in  Pain.  Biomedical  Practice  and 
Patient  Response  in  Mexico,  Westview  Press:  Boulder  1991,  which  demonstrates  the  trans¬ 
formation  -  due  to  economic,  social  and  cultural  factors  -  of  biomedicine  within  a  big 
Government  hospital  in  Mexico  City.  We  are  in  need  of  such  studies  for  the  Indian  situation. 

26  My  use  of  the  concept  is  not  sanctioned  by  surveillance  of  the  classical  texts,  but  by 
its  use  at  the  B.H.U.  Prakrti  includes:  (1)  the  individual  balance  which  typifies  every  human 
being;  (2)  the  self-healing  capacity  which  everyone  possesses.  Within  this  outlook  vikrti  de¬ 
notes  the  disbalance  of  the  patient  which  has  to  be  corrected  to  revive  his  self-healing  capac¬ 
ity.  In  this  discourse  prakrti  is  considered  genotypic  (innate)  and  vikrti  phenotypic  (acquired). 
The  Unani-concept  tabVat  -  which  includes  nature,  individual  temperament,  illness  and 
disease  -  resembles  prakrti.  Cf.  Altaf  Ahmad  Azmi,  Basic  Concepts  of  Unani  Medicine.  A 
Critical  Study,  Jamia  Hamdard:  New  Delhi  1995. 

27  M.  Merleau-Ponty,  Phenomenology  of  Perception,  Routledge:  London  1962  (first 
published  in  French  as  Phénoménologie  de  la  perception,  Gallimard:  Paris  1945). 
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spectacles  which  project  the  surroundings  upside  down,  after  some  time  the 
body  corrects  this  by  putting  the  world  on  its  feet  again.28 

By  situating  the  body’s  subjectivity  in  the  preconscious  Merleau-Ponty 
conceptualized  the  body’s  creative  intelligence  as  non-reflective  by  nature. 
Many  examples  can  be  given  to  demonstrate  the  body’s  agency  in  processing 
its  environment.  Because  of  its  importance  within  Ayurveda  I  will  give  the 
example  of  food.  Matter  becomes  food  by  the  grace  of  the  ability  of  the 
stomach  to  digest  it  and  of  our  blood  and  tissues  to  absorb  it.  In  the  dialogue 
between  the  body  and  natural  substances,  matter  is  transformed  into  food,  and 
eventually  food  is  transformed  into  the  body-subject  {corps-sujet).  This  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  transformation  of  food  into  the  seven  Ayurvedic  body  con¬ 
stituents  {saptadhätu).  Within  contemporary  Ayurvedic  practice  indigestible 
food  juice  {ama\  which  indicates  the  failure  of  the  body  to  integrate  food  into 
its  system,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  cause  for  disease.29 

If  we  are  lenient  the  Ayurvedic  concept  of  prakrti  -  which  includes  the 
self-healing  capacity  of  the  body  -  can  be  contained  within  this  non-reflective 
preconscious  intelligence  of  the  body.30  Merleau-Ponty’s  philosophy  illustrates 
an  attempt  to  emphasise  the  body’s  agency  and  in  this  respect  counterbalances 
scientism. 

The  second  signalling  concept  is  ‘subjectivity’.  Three  examples  illustrate 
the  importance  of  subjectivity  for  Ayurveda:  (1)  the  life-span  and  the  size  of 
body  parts  have  meaning  within  the  context  of  an  individual  and  not  as  de- 


28  Other  examples  are  sexual  attraction  and  grasping  an  object.  Note  the  physical  and  - 
subsequently  -  the  psychological  disorientation  we  experience  when  we  completely  misjudge 
the  weight  of  an  object  which  we  try  to  lift.  If  this  happens  the  body  has  to  readjust  itself. 
Lifting  cannot  be  performed  automatically  any  more  and  for  a  moment  reflective  conscious¬ 
ness  has  to  take  over  from  the  corps-sujet. 

29  Most  contemporary  vaidyas  will  probably  pay  more  attention  to  digestion  and  not  to 
the  dosas.  Cf.  Daniel  C.  Tabor,  ‘Ripe  and  Unripe:  Concepts  of  Health  and  Sickness  in 
Ayurvedic  Medicine’,  Social  Science  and  Medicine  15B,  1981,  439-455. 

30  Because  the  immune  system  of  the  body  protects  us  from  disease  research  on  the 
immunomodulating  activities  of  Ayurvedic  drugs  is  of  interest  (e.g.  Burt  H.  Kroes,  Albert  J.J. 
van  den  Berg,  K.  Tuley  D.  de  Silva  and  Rudi  P.  Labadie,  ‘Investigations  on  Nimba  Arishta, 
an  Immunomodulating  Ayurvedic  Drug  Obtained  by  Fermentation’,  Journal  of  the  European 
Ayurvedic  Society  2,  1992,  123-133,  also  Burt  Hendrik  Kroes,  Nimba  Arishta.  Impact  of  the 
Preparation  Process  on  Chemical  Parameters  and  Immunomodulatory  Activity,  Proefschrift, 
Rijksuniversiteit  te  Utrecht  1990). 
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viations  from  a  mean  by  which  a  class  of  objects  is  typified;  (2)  through 
balancing  the  vaidya  optimises  for  the  individual  patient  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  administered  medicine;31  (3)  subjectivity  is  important  within  dravya- 
guna  (Indian  pharmacology).  Taste  (rasa),  post-digestive  taste  (vipäkd)  and 
potency  (vïrya)  are  not  based  on  objective  measurement  but  on  intersubjective 
agreement.32 

Quite  a  different  indication  of  the  importance  of  subjectivity  within 
Ayurveda  is  the  fact  that  Ayurvedic  concepts  are  experience-near.  They  are 
not  like  biomedical  concepts,  which  are  highly  abstract  notions  constructed  by 
a  scientific  elite,  therefore  Ayurvedic  phenomenological  concepts  have  the 
potential  to  redirect  to  the  patient  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  cure.  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  Indian  culture  Ayurvedic  concepts  are  ‘good 
to  think  with’.33  Though  this  should  be  appealing  for  supporters  of  Indian 
medicine  it  must  not  blind  them  to  the  necessity  to  account  for  intracultural 
variation  and  for  changes  caused  by  globalisation. 

To  demonstrate  the  emancipating  potential  of  medical  concepts  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  life-world  of  the  patient,  I  shall  conclude  this  article  by  discussing 
the  meaning  and  the  healing  potential  of  Ayurvedic  medications.  Both  factors 
will  be  accounted  for  when  I  briefly  discuss  the  consumption  of  indigenous 
medicines  by  the  Indian  middle  class.34 

Pharmaceuticalisation  -  consumption  of  industrially  produced  substances 
as  the  paramount  solution  for  illness  -  is  an  aspect  of  globalisation.  Production 
and  consumption  of  Ayurvedic  pharmaceuticals  can  be  analysed  as  the  local 
expression  of  this  global  trend.35  These  preparations  embody  modem  pharma- 


31  Cf.  Gananath  Obeyesekere,  op.  cit.  in  note  13. 

32  Cf.  G.  Jan  Meulenbeld,  ‘Reflections  on  the  Basic  Concepts  of  Indian  Pharmacology’, 
pp.  1-5  in:  G.  Jan  Meulenbeld  and  Dominik  Wujastyk  (eds.),  Studies  on  Indian  Medical 
History ,  Egbert  Forsten:  Groningen  1987. 

33  Cf.  the  description  of  my  PhD  project  mentioned  in  note  8. 

34 1  presume  that  the  consumers  of  these  medicines  will  be  found  mainly  in  the  Indian 
urban  middle  class.  These  people  hold  jobs  from  clerk  and  small  shop  owner  to  professor  and 
have  a  monthly  income  between  two  thousand  and  twenty  thousand  rupees. 

35  Ayurvedic  pharmaceuticals  are  important  for  two  reasons:  (1)  in  contemporary  India 
medication  is  the  paramount  method  of  treatment;  (2)  the  producers  of  these  medicines  have 
strongly  influenced  developments  within  Indian  medical  systems.  Most  of  today’s  leading 
firms  started  their  business  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  With  their  profits  they 
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ceutical  technology  as  well  as  cherished  Indian  values  like  nonviolence 
(ahimsa),  purity  and  balance.  They  contrast  with  biomedical  pharmaceuticals 
which  are  associated  with  toxic  substances  like  alcohol  and  nafcotics  and  refer 
to  disharmony,  aggression  and  quick  but  superficial  success.  Because  they 
embody  values  which  foster  identity  as  well  as  modem  technology,  they  re¬ 
present  the  best  of  both  worlds.  These  valued  connotations  make  Ayurvedic 
pharmaceuticals  not  only  popular  but  also  potentially  effective.36  Chemical 
action  as  well  as  the  placebo  effect  can  account  for  this  efficacy.  The  latter  is 
triggered  by  the  positive,  identity-fostering  values  these  preparations  embody. 
This  is  reinforced  by  the  phenomenological  nature  of  Ayurvedic  concepts 
which  offer  psychological  and  behavioural  handles  to  fight  illness.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  will  prove  beneficial  in  fighting  common  diseases  like  colds, 
coughs  and  headaches,  chronic  and  degenerative  illnesses  like  asthma,  dia¬ 
betes  and  Parkinson’s  disease,  and  ailments  which  refer  to  sexuality  and 
reproductivity  like  impotence,  loss  of  semen,  whitish  discharge,  dysmenor- 
rhoea  and  infertility. 

I  consider  the  book  of  Van  Alphen  and  Aris  important  because  it  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  healing  potential  and  the  beauty  of  Asian  healing  traditions  and 
at  the  same  time  does  not  conceal  the  dilemmas.  Condemning  the  syncretic 
nature  of  contemporary  Asian  medicine  will  not  do.  People  who  want  to  con¬ 
serve  these  systems  for  one  reason  or  the  other  should  cooperate  to  prevent  the 
impoverishment  of  medical  options  which  in  the  end  will  harm  us  all. 


financed  colleges,  conferences,  translations  of  classical  texts,  compilations  of  pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  associations  of  indigenous  healers  and  scientific  research.  See  Charles  Leslie, 
‘Indigenous  Pharmaceuticals,  the  Capitalist  World  System,  and  Civilisation’,  Kroeber 
Anthropological  Society  Journal,  1988,  23-31. 

36  Laboratory  research  and  clinical  studies  support  this  claim.  Cf.  Dandiya  and  Vohora, 
op.  cit.  in  note  15;  Etkin,  op.  cit.  in  note  22;  Kroes  et  al.,  op.  cit.  in  note  30. 
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On  the  Vrksâyurveda  of  Parasara* 


Rahul  Peter  Das 


In  1950  Nityendra  Nath  Sircar  published  an  article  entitled  ‘An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Vrksâyurveda  of  Parasara’* 1  in  which  he  claimed  to  possess  ‘a 
long  lost  but  much  referred  to  manuscript  on  Botany  in  Ancient  India,  namely, 
the  Vrksâyurveda  of  Parasara’  (p.  123).  This  was,  as  he  himself  wrote  (p.  123, 
n.l),  the  copy  of  a  manuscript  his  father  Jogendranath  [Sircar]  had  owned,  and 
this  copy  had  now  come  into  his  possession  together  with  a  Bengali  translation 
of  a  portion  of  the  text.  Nothing  is  known  about  where  or  when  Jogendranath 
Sircar  found  the  manuscript  (which  seems  to  have  disappeared  without  leaving 
a  trace);  that  it  was  found  in  Coochbehar  (p.ii  of  the  book  under  review)  is 
merely  a  surmise  which  cannot  at  present  be  substantiated,  though  the  date 
(‘sometimes  before  1928’,  p.x)  is  probably  based  on  biographical  data. 

Nityendra  Nath  Sircar  gave  some  specimens  of  the  text  in  the  article  cited 
above,  but  he  died  in  1991  without  being  able  to  realise  his  plan  of  editing  the 
whole  text  and  translating  it  into  English.  This  task  was  shouldered  by  his 
daughter  Roma  Sarkar,  and  the  result  is  the  book  being  reviewed  here.  Our 
sincere  thanks  are  due  to  Roma  Sarkar  for  finally  making  available  for  general 
scrutiny  a  text  which,  though  it  has  been  the  focus  of  intense  interest,  has 
remained  for  the  most  part  unknown  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

In  the  text  as  received  the  last  portion  seems  to  be  missing;  also,  the 
manuscript  was  clearly  corrupt  in  several  places.  In  its  edited  form  the  work 
consists  of  five  sections  ( kändas ),  the  first  three  of  which  have  eight,  three  and 
two  chapters  ( adhyäyas )  respectively,  whilst  the  last  two  have  only  one 
chapter.  The  first  section  deals  with  the  development  of  plants  from  the  seed 
stage,  the  classification  of  soil  and  regions,  and  the  classification  of  various 
parts  of  plants.  The  other  sections  deal  with  the  classification  of  different  sorts 


*  A  review  of:  Vrksâyurveda  of Parasara  (A  Treatise  on  Plant  Science). 
Sanskrit  Text,  English  Translation  and  Notes  with  Comparative  References  to 
Modern  Botany ,  edited  by  N.N.  Sircar  and  Roma  Sarkar,  Sri  Satguru  Pub¬ 
lications:  Delhi  1996.  xxxiv  +  166  pp.,  32  illustrations.  Rs  400.-.  ISBN 
81-7030-441-5. 

1  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Letters  16,1,  1950,  123-139. 
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of  plants,  namely  vanaspati,  vänaspatya ,  gulmaksupa  and  virudhavallî.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  l,l,15e-h,  the  work  also  contains  a  section  on  diseases  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  plants: 

rogalihgam  samuddistam  vrksänäm  sätmyabhesajam 

sahavyäpadakäranam  sarvam  etac  cikitsite. 

The  manuscript  copy  from  which  the  text  has  been  edited  does  not,  however, 
contain  this  section. 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  that  in  the  preceding  paragraph  two  prob¬ 
lematic  terms  were  cited,  namely  virudha-  and  vyâpada-.  The  former  is  given 
in  the  Sanskrit  prose  text  on  p.  149  and  also  in  the  translation  on  p.  155.  We 
also  find  it  in  the  translation  on  p.5,  whereas  the  verse  line  translated  (1,1,15c) 
has  the  correct  vïrud(vallï) .  On  p.  xix  the  English  text  has  ‘Vïrudhavallï- 
kända’.  As  regards  vyâpada -,  this  reading  is  covered  by  the  metre,  but  there  is 
no  comment  by  the  editor  on  what  this  might  say  about  the  linguistic  quality 
of  this  text. 

These  terms  are  nothing  but  chance  finds,  and  yet  they  may  serve  as 
examples  characterising  the  general  quality  of  the  edition,  which  is,  to  put  it 
bluntly,  quite  unsatisfactory.  Both  the  English  and  the  Sanskrit  sections  are 
replete  with  misprints,  particularly  irritating  in  the  Sanskrit  section  being  the 
sporadic  substitution  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  superscribed  r  ( rephaphalä ) 
by  the  breve  sign  used  in  Hindi  to  denote  foreign  sounds  such  as  /d/  or  /o/,  or 
the  scattering  of  various  superscribed  signs  here  and  there  in  the  text.  There 
are  also  missing  virâmas  and  visargas;  one  also  finds  -  as,  unfortunately,  in 
many  modem  works  from  India  -  the  individual  members  of  Sanskrit  com¬ 
pounds  separated  by  gaps  (as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  English  compounds).2  Of 
course  such  mistakes  probably  are  due  to  the  typesetters,  but  at  the  very  least 
they  are  evidence  of  shoddy  proof-reading.  What  are,  however,  much  more 
serious  are  the  many  mistakes  in  the  Sanskrit  text  which  can  only  be  explained 
as  being  due  to  the  editors.  Thus,  1,1, 2cd  reads:  agre  sasarja  ( r  as  breve  sign) 
sthâvarâtmâno  vrksavîrudhah,  which  is  not  only  incomprehensible,  but  also 
metrically  incorrect;  the  correct  form  should  be:  agre  sasarja  sthävarä  ätmano 
vrksavîrudhah.  Such  examples  can  be  found  throughout  the  text.  Taking  only 
p.  1 ,  we  have,  apart  from  the  example  just  cited:  jhätum  icchantäh  papracchüh 


2  A  good  example  combining  many  mistakes  is  l,l,2ab:  brahmäsvayambhur  (as  one 
word,  with  r  as  breve  sign)  bhagavâna  (no  viräma  sign)  sisrksu  (no  rephaphalä,  or  even 
visarga  sign)  vividha  prajâh  (with  gap  after  vivid  ha). 
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(l,l,3g)  instead  of  jnätum  icchantah papracchuh,  vrksävallayas  tathä gulmä 
(l,l,5e)  instead  of  vrksä  vallyas  tathä  gulmä,  tad  evam  vyuhyamänatvät  (bïja- 
tvam)  (l,l,6e)  instead  of  tad  evam.  vyühyamänatväd  (bïjatvam),  antarusmä- 
vipäcitam  (1,1,6h)  instead  of  antarusmavipäcitam  or  antarusmavipäcitam , 
vasunä  vyuhyämänät  tu  (l,l,6i)  instead  of  vasunä  vyühyamänät  tu  or,  maybe 
better,  vasunä  vyühyamänatväd  (bïjatvam). 

The  English  translation  is  no  better.  Thus  1,1,63  is  translated  on  p.  4  as: 
‘Now  hear  me  delivering  these  precious  words  as  to  how  organic 
life  originated.  When  water  transformed  into  a  jelly  like  substance 
(“Kalalam”),  within  it  was  eventually  formed  a  dense  organic  mass 
called  “Pindasthänuka”.  Then  by  a  regulated  process,  it  attained  the 
nature  of  a  germ  cell.  Subsequently,  it  went  through  metabolic 
changes  induced  by  contact  with  water  and  by  heat  released  from 
the  soil.  Thus  regulated  by  terrestrial  energies  it  was  converted  into 
a  primordial  germ  cell  (Adi  bijam)  [Verse  6].’ 

This  is  then  obviously  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  following  statement  on  p.  xix: 
‘The  text  gives  an  exposition  as  to  how  the  first  living  cell  (Adi  [sic] 
blja)  came  into  existence.  It  states  that  water  transforms  itself  into  a 
jelly  like  substance  (Kalalam)  within  which  a  dense  organic  mass 
(Pindasthänukam)  is  formed,  which  in  course  of  time,  being 
regulated  (Vyuhan)  by  terrestrial  energy  (Vasunä)  is  converted  into 
germ  cell  (Bija)  This  appears  to  be  an  elaboration  of  the  view  that  is 
found  in  the  Upanisadic  texts.’ 

Actually,  there  is  nothing  cosmological  at  all  in  1,1,6,  which  simply  tells 
us  how  a  seed  develops: 

‘With  regard  to  that,  first  the  seed.  Hear  of  me  [its]  origination,  the 
utterance  difficult  to  obtain  (scil.  dear).  When  water,  having  [first] 
become  a  kalala -4,  becomes  firm  as  a  pinda -,5  then,  by  being  altered 


3  Printed  in  the  following  form: 

tatrâdau  bijam  utpattim  srnu  me  durlabham  vacah  \ 
äpo  hi  kalalam  bhütvä yat  pindasthänukam  bhavet  \ 
tad  evam  vyuhyamänatvät  bïjatvam  adhigacchati  || 
tatra  siktâ  jalair  bhûmir  antarusmävipäcitam  | 
vasunä  vyuhyämänät  tu  bïjatvam  pratipädyate  || 

4  I  am  leaving  this  term  untranslated.  What  is  meant  is  proto-embryonic  matter, 
probably  a  jelly-like  or  mucous-like  mass. 

5  This  term  too  is  left  untranslated.  It  probably  refers  to  a  dense(r)  mass. 
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thus,  it  obtains  the  state  of  being  a  seed.  With  regard  to  that,  [when] 
the  earth  is  wetted  with  water,  it  (according  to  the  printed  edition: 
the  seed;  though  one  does  wonder  whether  one  should  not  read  °vi- 
päcitä ,  which  would  refer  to  the  earth)  is  made  to  obtain  the  state  of 
being  a  seed,  cooked  thoroughly  (i.e.  matured)  by  the  internal  heat, 
by  being  altered6 7  by  vasu-1.' 

This  clearly  tells  us  how  an  ordinary  seed  (and  not  the  primordial  seed  or 
the  like)  develops.  The  first  part  obviously  refers  to  development  within  the 
plant  or  its  fruit,  namely  due  to  a  metabolic  change  of  water.  What  the  second 
part  refers  to  is  unclear;  it  could  refer  to  further  change  within  the  plant  due  to 
the  heat  generated  by  the  earth,  but  it  could  also  refer  to  what  looks  like  the 
spontaneous  development  of  seeds  within  the  earth,  i.e.  without  the  agency  of 
any  plant  -  indeed,  it  would  make  more  sense  to  take  this  passage  to  refer  to 
two  different  modes  of  development  of  seeds,  since  the  two  parts  of  the 
passage  do  seem  to  be  parallel  as  they  both  refer  to  attainment  of  the  state  of 
being  a  seed. 

This  example  should  suffice  to  show  the  quality  of  the  translation.  Many 
other  examples  could  be  cited,  but  I  think  that  would  be  pointless.  The  reason 
why  I  have  cited  this  particular  example  is  because  the  translation  given  can¬ 
not  make  the  possible  interpretation  I  have  pointed  out  clear.  This  is  a  great 
pity,  for  if  the  latter  interpretation  should  indeed  be  accurate,  then  it  could  help 
us  in  dating  at  least  this  portion  of  the  text  roughly.  That  ancient  texts  speak  of 
animals  originating  by  non-sexual  means,  i.e.  spontaneously,  is  well  known; 
a  common  classification  of  the  animal  kingdom  according  to  the  mode  of  birth 
is,  for  instance,  samsvedaja -,  andaja -,  jarâyuja -,  udbhid-  (or  udbhijja -),  of 
which  the  first  and  the  last  refer  to  non-sexual  modes.  Here  we  might  have  a 
similar  case  with  regard  to  the  seeds  of  plants. 

That  the  translation  obfuscates  this  is  a  great  pity.  A  good  translation 
should  strive  to  understand  a  text  as  it  is,  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  and  at 
the  same  time  honest,  i.e.  not  simply  brush  aside  difficulties.8  It  should  also 


6 1  am  not  translating  tu  as  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  correct  reading  should  not  be 
vyühyamänatväd  (see  above). 

7  vasu-  ‘property’  can  have  various  other  meanings  too,  among  them  ‘sun’,  ‘fire’, 
‘water’,  etc.  As  it  is  not  clear  what  is  meant  here,  I  think  it  is  best  to  leave  the  term  un¬ 
translated. 


8  A  case  where  one  would  have  wished  for  such  an  honest  translation  is  1,2,8,  where  we 
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avoid  trying  to  force  pre-conceived  notions  on  the  text  being  translated. 
Especially  the  latter  is  a  grave  problem  with  regard  to  translations  of  Indian 
medical  texts,  particularly,  but  not  only,  translations  coming  from  South  Asia. 
The  wholesale  use  of  modem  Western  medical  terminology,  specially  in  the 
fields  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  the  classification  of  diseases,  not  only  leads 
to  an  obfuscation  of  the  actual  ideas  of  these  texts,  but  shows,  moreover,  a 
very  evident  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  translators  for  the  actual  thoughts  of 
the  authors  of  such  works.  The  state  of  affairs  is  similar  with  regard  to  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  particularly  with  regard  to  scientific  literature.  To  me 
this  seems  to  show  something  like  a  process  of  “posthumous  colonialism”,  in 
which  ancient  authors  are  forcibly  made  to  conform  to  standards  of  another 
time  and  place,  making  their  creations  have  no  importance  in  their  own  right, 
but  only  as  imitations  of  modem  Western  works,  thus  turning  them  into 
literary  parallels  to  the  much-caricatured  wog  intent  on  aping  his  colonial 
masters. 

This  is  also  the  first  impression  left  by  the  translation  of  the  text  being 
discussed.  Without  any  discussion  of  the  implications  of  such  a  procedure, 
technical  terms  of  the  text  are  translated  by  modem  Western  technical  terms 
(including  modem  taxonomic  nomenclature)  which  quite  possibly  might  have 
different  connotations.* * * * 9  Judging  only  from  the  English  translation,  this  text 
would  be  nothing  but  a  modem  textbook  on  botany  detailing  and  classifying 
plants  and  their  different  parts,  albeit  in  Sanskrit. 

It  is,  of  course,  common  knowledge  that  this  very  circumstance  has  been 
one  of  the  reasons  for  hailing  this  text  as  one  of  the  more  important  works  of 
Indian  literature;  the  other  reason  given  was  its  supposed  ancientness.  In  his 
article  mentioned  above,  N.N.  Sircar  not  only  described  and  translated  the  text 
in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  but  also  made  the  claim 
that,  since  a  Paräsara  is  mentioned  in  the  Carakasamhitä  as  a  contemporary  of 
Agnivesa,  and  since  the  work  he  was  introducing  was  also  ascribed  to  a 


have  kasäyakatutiktarüksarasänvitä  vrksä[hj  ( °rüksa°  is  printed  as  °ruksa°,  also  once  more  in 

1,2,8  and  in  1,2,10),  which  is  translated  on  p.  10  as  ‘plants  containing  astringent  (Kasäya), 

pungent  (Katu)  and  bitter  (Tikta)  sap’,  with  no  mention  of  the  -  in  the  given  context  difficult 

-  term  rüksa-. 

9  Cf.  in  this  context  also  the  translation  of  kalika-  and  koraka-  by  ‘ovary  immediately 
after  fertilization’,  which  at  once  leads  to  notions  on  the  process  of  plant  reproduction  which 
the  Sanskrit  terms  do  not  convey,  by  S.  Sundara  Rajan,  ‘ Amarakösa  as  a  Source  of  Hindu 
Botany’,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Mythic  Society  68.2,  1977,  58-70  (see  p.63). 
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Parasara,  these  two  Paräsaras  must  willy-nilly  be  one  and  the  same  person!  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  write  (p.  124):  ‘There  is  no  doubt  that  Charaka,  Susruta 
and  other  authors  of  the  Ayurvedic  Pharmacopoeias  have  followed  the  Botany 
of  Parasara  in  naming  the  plants  and  herbs  that  have  been  mentioned  in  their 
works.’  No  proof  was  adduced,  as  also  not  for  the  statement  on  p.  123  that  this 
text  was  Tong  lost  but  much  referred  to’;  indeed,  it  would  have  been  quite  a 
sensation  if  Sircar  had  not  left  it  at  such  mere  statements,  but  actually  given 
such  proof,  maybe  from  sources  known  to  him,  but  unknown  to  others.10  It 
may  in  this  context  also  be  pointed  out  that  Parasara  seems  to  have  been  an 
extremely  common  name,  and  we  know  of  Paräsaras  who  were  regarded  as 
authorities  not  only  on  medicine,  but  also  on  Nlti,  astrology/astronomy,  Smrti, 
agriculture  (along  with  some  other  sciences),* 11  and  that  all  these  sciences  have, 
as  is  well  known,  together  with  other  sciences  such  as  Västuvidyä,  points  of 
contact  with  Vrksayurveda  inasmuch  as  Vrksayurveda  texts  seem  to  have  free¬ 
ly  availed  themselves  of  the  data  of  these  branches  of  knowledge.12 


10  In  their  introduction  to  the  Krsiparäsara  (Krsi-Paräsara  (Bibliotheca  Indica  285) 
edited  and  translated  by  Girija  Prasanna  Majumdar  and  Sures  Chandra  Banerji,  Calcutta 
1960),  G.P.  Majumdar  and  S.C.  Banerji  were  rather  more  circumspect  in  that  they  tried  only 
to  equate  the  Parasara  this  work  is  attributed  to  with  the  author  of  the  Paräsarasmrti  and  thus 
date  it  to  between  the  sixth  and  the  eleventh  centuries,  though  they  too  attempted  to  date  the 
work  they  edited  with  arguments  about  which  even  the  author  of  the  Foreword  to  this  very 
same  edition,  S.K.  De,  wrote  that  ‘one  must  confess  to  a  doubt’.  This  is  not,  however,  to  deny 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  pre-modem  tradition  of  a  Parasara  having  written  a  work  on 
agriculture;  see  on  this  e.g.  op.  cit.  in  note  12,  p.  1,  n.4,  which  also  draws  attention  to  the 
statement  krsitantram  vrddhaparäsarädipranitam  in  Bhattasvâmin’s  commentary  on  the 
Arthasästra.  It  is  probable,  though  not  yet  proven  conclusively,  that  the  authority  meant  by 
this  tradition  is  the  author  of  the  Krsiparäsara.  Should  the  two  indeed  be  identical,  then  an 
analysis  of  this  tradition  should  play  a  larger  role  in  the  efforts  to  date  the  text  than  hitherto. 
How  difficult  this  is,  and  how  quickly  we  may  enter  the  realm  of  legend  here,  is  shown  by  the 
following  remark  of  Acchelâl  in  his  Prâcïn  bhärat  mem  krsi  (prärambhik  kal  se  650  is'vi  tak), 
Varanasi  1980,  126:  uttarädhyayan  tïkâ  mem  aise  hi  ek  päräsar  grh'pati  kä  ullekh  hai.  krsi 
mem  kusal  hone  ke  käran  use  ' krsi  päräsar  '  kahä  jätä  thä. 

1 1  It  is  of  course  also  possible  that  what  we  have  are  not  actual  authors  called  Parasara, 
but  ascriptions  to  one  and  the  same  Parasara,  who  could,  however,  hardly  have  been  the 
author  of  the  various  works  from  different  ages  attributed  to  him. 

12  On  such  points  of  contact  cf.  Das  Wissen  von  der  Lebensspanne  der  Bäume.  Sura- 
pälas  Vrksäyurveda  kritisch  ediert,  übersetzt  und  kommentiert  von  Rahul  Peter  Das.  Mit 
einem  Nachtrag  von  G.  Jan  Meulenbeld  zu  seinem  Verzeichnis  ‘Sanskrit  Names  of  Plants  and 
their  Botanical  Equivalents’  (Alt-  und  Neu-Indische  Studien  34),  Stuttgart  1988,  17ff 
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The  rather  over-enthusiastic  comments  of  N.N.  Sircar  would  probably 
have  been  classed  as  hyperbole  and  the  whole  matter  subjected  to  a  more  sober 
appraisal  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  G.P.  Majumdar,  who  was  much 
respected  internationally.  In  his  The  History  of  Botany  and  Allied  Sciences 
(Agriculture,  Medicine,  Arbori-Horticulture)  in  Ancient  India  (c.  2000  B.C.  to 
100  A.D.)’13  he  apodictically  dated  this  work  as  ‘c.  1st  century  B.  C.  or  A.  D. 
or  earlier?’,  adding:  ‘This  treatise  was  made  the  basis  of  botanical  teaching 
preparatory  to  medical  studies  in  ancient  days  as  Botany  is  done  in  modem 
times’  (p.  107).  Historians  of  botany  who  were  unable  to  verify  the  matter 
themselves  were  probably  relying  on  Majumdar’ s  authority  when  calling  this 
text  one  of  the  oldest  systematic  works  of  botany  known.  A  case  in  point  is 
Earl  L.  Core,  who  writes:14  ‘One  of  the  earliest  works  dealing  with  plant  life 
from  a  scientific  standpoint  is  the  Vrikshayurveda  (science  of  plants  and  plant 
life).  A  manuscript  of  this  work,  compiled  by  Parasara  probably  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  was  discovered  recently.’ 

The  point  here  is  not  whether  the  work  is  actually  to  be  dated  as  pro¬ 
posed;  that  will  be  taken  up  below.  Rather,  what  I  wish  to  emphasise  here  is 
the  manner  in  which  apodictic  statements  have  been  taken  at  face  value  and 
propagated  as  proven  facts  because  they  obviously  fit  certain  notions  which 
were  and  still  are  current  in  South  Asia.  On  the  one  hand  we  could  have  here 
a  process  which  many  observers  attribute  to  an  inferiority  complex  typical  of 
colonised  peoples,  as  a  result  of  which  these  try  to  assuage  their  feelings  of 
powerlessness  and  insecurity  by  trying  to  prove  that,  even  though  subjugated 
in  the  present,  they  were  far  superior  to  their  rulers  in  all  or  most  fields  in  by¬ 
gone  ages.15 1  do  not  know  whether  this  explanation  is  correct,  but  even  if  it  is, 
then  it  explains  this  process  only  partly.  What  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  or 
maybe  even  more  important  in  this  context  is  the  notion  I  have  already  re¬ 
marked  upon  in  connection  with 


13  Archives  internationales  d’histoire  des  sciences  4,  1951,  100-133. 

14  Plant  Taxonomy,  Eaglewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  1955,  27. 

15  I  remember  how,  as  a  schoolboy  in  Calcutta,  I  was  amazed  to  hear  our  Bengali 
teacher  expound  in  class  about  how  Indians  had  bèen  the  most  civilised  race  on  earth  and 
conversant  with  true  marvels  of  science  at  a  time  when  the  forefathers  of  modem  Europeans 
still  lived  on  trees.  Even  at  that  time  I  somehow  could  not  reconcile  this  with  what  I  had 
learned  about  the  long  time  spans  necessary  for  the  various  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the 
human  species! 
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‘Indian  medicine,  which  traditionally  is,  like  most  disciplines, 
regarded  as  consisting  of  eternally  valid  knowledge  with  eternally 
fixed  contents  (which  is  the  opposite  of  the  evolutionary  concept  of 
knowledge  Westerners  are  today  used  to),  parts  of  this  vast  eternal 
(and  divine)  knowledge  having  been  handed  down  to  certain  special 
humans,  different  individuals  not  necessarily  receiving  the  same 
parts  in  this  way.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  concept  goes  that  of  au¬ 
thoritativeness  based  on  age  ...  .’16 

The  tendency  to  see  all  knowledge  (and  not  only  medical  or  scientific 
knowledge)  as  eternal  and  already  fully  revealed  in  the  past  is  well-known  to 
scholars  (and  also  found  in  pre-modem  Western  society  including  the  Chris¬ 
tian  West);17  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  modem  times  too,  a  very  illuminating 

r 

example  being  the  statement  of  Parasuräma  Sästrin  that  homoeopathy  and 
allopathy  too  (along  with  other  forms  of  treatment)  have  been  subsumed  under 
medical  knowledge  by  the  ancient  teachers  of  Ayurveda.18  This  is,  it  is  true,  a 
rather  extreme  example  of  the  traditionalistic  mode  of  looking  at  the  matter, 
but  many  modem  scholars  particularly  from  South  Asia  are  clearly  influenced 
-  often  to  a  considerable  degree  -  by  such  a  mode  of  thinking,  even  when  ex¬ 
pressly  remarking  on  the  process  of  historical  development.  As  regards  Ayur¬ 
veda,  it  was  Jean  Filliozat  who  pointed  out  that  those  trying  to  enhance  its 


16  ‘On  the  Nature  and  Development  of  “Traditional  Indian  Medicine’”,  Journal  of  the 
European  Ayurvedic  Society  3,  1993,  56-71  (seep.  65). 

17  Cf.  on  the  Indian  side  for  instance  Sheldon  Pollock,  ‘The  Theory  of  Practice  and  the 
Practice  of  Theory  in  Indian  Intellectual  History’,  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society 
105,  1985,  499-519  (see  pp.512ff),  and,  ‘From  Discourse  of  Ritual  to  Discourse  of  Power  in 
Sanskrit  Culture’,  Journal  of  Ritual  Studies  4,  1990,  315-345  (see  pp.  322ff.,  with  further 
relevant  literature  especially  on  p.  344),  as  well  as  J.A.B.  van  Buitenen,  pp.  23-40,  215-217  in: 
‘On  the  Archaism  of  the  Bhägavata  Puräna ,’  Krishna:  Myths,  Rites  and  Attitudes,  ed.  Milton 
Singer,  Honolulu  1966, 3  5f. 

18  P.  6  of  the  Bhümikä  in  The  Särhgadhara-Samhitä  by  Pandit  Särhgadharächärya  son 
of  Pandit  Dâmodara.  With  the  commentary  Adhamalla  ’s  [sic]  Dipika  and  Käsiräma  ’s 
Güdhärtha-Dipikä  (Jaikrishnadas  Ayurveda  Series  53),  ed.  Parasuräma  Sästri,  3rd  ed.,  Vara¬ 
nasi/Delhi  1983:  iha  hi  äyurvedasästre  caräcarapräninäm  anugrahärtham  maharsibhir 
nänäcikitsä  abhihitä  drsyante.  tathä  hi 

hetuvyädhiviparyastaviparyastärthakärinäm 
ausadhännavihäränäm  upayogah  sukhävahah. 
padyenänena  vartamänahomyopaithik,  elopaithik,  jalacikitsä-vratacikitsädayah  sarva- 
vidhayah  sücitäh. 
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glory  by  such  methods  actually  do  it  a  great  disservice,  serving  rather  to 
discredit  the  whole  system  so  much  that  it  runs  the  risk  of  not  being  taken 
seriously  any  more,  in  which  context  he  also  observes  that,  if  Äyurveda  is 
nothing  but  modem  medicine  presented  in  an  obfuscating  manner,  it  retains 
neither  any  specificity  nor  usefulness;19  indeed  one  would  have  to  ask  what 
reason  anybody  should  today  have  to  study  it  at  all  if  the  same  knowledge  can 
be  gained  elsewhere  in  a  much  clearer  and  more  practical  form.20 

A  similar  development  has  unfortunately  taken  place,  mutatis  mutandis , 
in  the  case  of  the  text  we  are  dealing  with.  The  eulogies  of  N.N.  Sircar  and 
G.P.  Majumdar,  obviously  based  on  the  equation:  older  =  better  =  superior  or 
at  least  equal  to  whatever  modem  (Western)  science  has,  have  had  the  un¬ 
fortunate  effect  of  making  it  impossible  to  analyse  and  evaluate  the  text  mere¬ 
ly  on  its  own  basis  and  while  striving  for  objectivity,  for  the  whole  discussion 
seems  to  have  boiled  down  to  whether  or  not  the  text  indicates  that  in  ancient 
India  modem  scientific  knowledge  was  anticipated,  with  covert  implications 
of  cultural  superiority/inferiority.  In  other  words,  this  discussion  seems  at 
times  to  have  left  the  grounds  of  scholarly  discourse  and  entered  the  field  of 
apologetics  and  cultural  conflict.  A  clear  indication  of  this  is  that  those  arguing 
in  favour  of  the  text  being  ancient  seem  on  the  whole  to  have  been  content  to 
show  not  that  it  is  indeed  ancient,  but  that  the  aprioristic  assumption  that  it  is 


19  La  médecine  indienne  traditionnelle [J  son  intérêt  scientifique  et  pratique  actuel. 
Table  ronde  sur  L ’apport  des  médecines  asiatiques  à  la  médecine  universelle.  Strasbourg, 
21-23  Mai  1976  (Scientia  Orientalis  5),  Strasbourg  1977,  9:  ‘Si  la  médecine  âyourvédique 
n’est  que  la  moderne  obscurément  exprimée,  elle  n’a  plus  de  spécificité  ni  d’utilité.’ 

20  That  not  trying  by  all  means  to  make  Ayurveda  conform  to  modem  Western  medical 
models  can  actually  strengthen  the  case  for  taking  it  seriously  in  its  own  right  is  shown  by 
Gangädhar  Gopäl  Gune  in  his  Hindi  Prastäv'nä  to  The  Kalyäna-Karäkam  [recte:  Kalyäna- 
Kärakam]  of  Ugrädityacharya  (Sakharam  Nemchand  Granthmala  129),  ed.  Vardhaman 
Parshwanath  Shastri,  Sholapur  1940,  p.  (11).  According  to  Gune,  modem  physicians  are 
lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  certainty  by  what  he  calls  modem  Jantusastra,  i.e.  the  science  of 
[microscopically  small]  living  organisms.  These  organisms  are,  according  to  him,  merely  like 
seeds  which  need  the  right  conditions  of  soil  to  grow;  in  other  words,  they  need  favourable 
conditions.  Since  not  all  people  are  similarly  afflicted  by  diseases,  it  follows  that  these 
organisms,  like  other  such  factors,  are  only  the  causa  efificiens  ( nimitt'käran ,  Sanskrit  nimitta- 
kärana-);  Ayurveda,  by  contrast,  teaches  how  to  create  conditions  unfavourable  for  all  such 
factors  leading  to  disease.  In  other  words,  Äyurveda  and  modem  Western  medicine  are  not 
concerned  with  the  same.  It  is  clear  that  this  manner  of  looking  at  the  matter  allows  differ¬ 
ences  to  remain  differences  and  does  not  require  any  apologetic  kowtowing. 
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cannot  be  conclusively  disproved,  or  to  maintain  that  the  fact  that  certain 
characteristics  of  this  text  are  also  found  in  ancient  texts  is  proof  of  its  too 
being  ancient,  which  then  serves  to  turn  the  assumption  into  a  statement  of 
fact.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  learned  Foreword  (pp.i-ix)  by  Dileep 
Kumar  Kanjilal  to  the  edition  of  the  text  being  reviewed,  which  makes  no 
effort  to  arrive  at  a  date  for  the  text  by  critical  analysis  without  preconceived 
notions,  but  expends  considerable  effort  and  learning  on  defending  the  postu¬ 
late  of  its  being  very  ancient,  at  least  as  regards  its  ‘basic  text’  (p.viii);  this 
clearly  blocks  off  all  other  avenues  of  enquiry.  In  this  respect,  the  Introduction 
signed  by  ‘Editors’  (was  it  really  written  by  both  N.N.  Sircar  and  Roma 
Sarkar?)  is  much  more  circumspect,  since  it  only  draws  attention  to  the  views 
of  others  on  the  ancientness  of  the  text  or  the  identity  of  the  author,  but 
refrains  from  any  explicit  adherence  to  these  views  (p.xv). 

However,  this  review  is  not  the  place  for  going  into  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  argument  on  this  subject  as  brought  forward  by  various  scholars.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  matter  simply  cannot  be  ignored,  since  grave  doubts  have  been 
expressed  not  only  regarding  the  age,  but  also  the  very  authenticity21  of  this 
text.  What  I  therefore  propose  to  do  is  list  some  salient  points  for  dispassion¬ 
ate  consideration  in  the  course  of  a  subsequent,  more  detailed  and  objective, 
discussion  of  the  matter;  in  the  process  I  shall  also  try  to  highlight  how  indi¬ 
vidual  points  might  be  seen  from  either  side  of  the  debate. 

The  ascription  of  the  work  to  some  Parasara  tells  us  nothing  about  either 
the  actual  author(s)  or  about  the  date  of  the  work.  Ascriptions  to  old  and  ven¬ 
erable  personages  are  so  common  in  Indian  works  that  as  evidence  such  an  as¬ 
cription  is  of  little  value;  thus  attempts  to  link  the  author(s)  with  known  or 
mythical  personages  on  the  basis  of  the  name  only  are  pure  speculation  unless 
we  find  other,  independent  evidence.  As  already  pointed  out  on  p.201  (see  also 
note  10),  a  Parasara  or  several  Parasaras  has  or  have  been  cited  in  various 
sources  as  an  authority  or  authorities  on  a  variety  of  sästras,  though,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  not  on  Vrksayurveda.  An  authority  on  astrological  and  mantic  litera¬ 
ture  named  Parasara  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  one  of  the  more  important 
sources  of  knowledge  for  Varahamihira;  this  Parasara  must,  therefore,  belong 
to  the  time  just  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  at  the  latest.  His  work, 
or  at  least  parts  of  it,  must  have  been  known  even  after  Varahamihira ’s  time 


21  ‘Authenticity’  is  here  used  to  mean  that  the  text  is  indeed  a  traditional  work  and  not 
one  simply  being  passed  off  as  traditional. 
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until  at  least  the  tenth  century  A.D.,  for  Bhattotpala  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Brhatsamhitä  gives  us  several  verses  which  he  attributes  to  Parasara,  among 
them  also  the  following  verse  (in  his  commentary  on  Brhatsamhitä  29,14): 

acchidrapatträh  susnigdhäh  phalapuspasamanvitäh 

nirdisanti  sub  ham  vrksä  viparitam  vigarhitäh. 

This  verse  has  been  taken  by  Kanjilal  (p.ii)  to  be  ‘dwelling  on  the 
features  of  plants’;  since  this  statement  is  not  qualified,  it  seems  that  what  he 
means  is  that  the  verse  tells  us  that  plants  with  the  given  characteristics  (leaves 
without  holes,  shiny/well-rounded,  with  fruits  and  flowers)  are  good  (= 
healthy?),  those  without  them  not.  But  the  verse  very  clearly  says  that  trees 
with  the  features  mentioned  point  to  what  is  favourable,  and  that  is  squarely  in 
accord  with  what  chapter  29  of  the  Brhatsamhitä  deals  with,  namely  prognos¬ 
tication  from  the  appearance  of  certain  plants  and  plants  in  general.22  There 
can  thus  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  verse  cited  by  Bhattotpala  is  from  the 
authority  on  astrology  and  prognostication  called  Parasara  whom  he  also  cites 
in  quite  different  mantic  or  astrological/astronomical  contexts;  as  such,  it  is  ir¬ 
relevant  for  the  problem  of  the  identity  of  the  Parasara  we  are  here  concerned 
with,  unless  one  apodictically  simply  equates  the  two.  One  thus  wonders  why 
this  verse  is  specially  mentioned  by  Kanjilal.  I  strongly  suspect  that  it  has  a 
bridge-building  function  here.  Just  a  little  before  he  mentions  it,  Kanjilal 
remarks  that  ‘Parasara  is  also  credited  with  works  on  medicine’  (and  other 


22  Verses  from  this  chapter  are  also  to  be  found  in  chapter  1 1  ( Tarucikitsäposanavicitrl - 
karanadohadavarnana )  of  book  6  of  the  Sivatattvaratnäkara,  in  the  last  chapter  ( Annädi - 
nispatti )  of  Surapäla’s  Vrksäyurveda,  and  in  chapter  82  ( Vrksäyurveda )  of  the  Éârnga- 
dharapaddhati  (though  not  in  all  manuscripts)  (cf.  the  concordance  in  op.  cit.  in  note  1 2, 
p.  51)  (these  verses  of  course  do  not  include  the  verse  cited  by  Bhattotpala,  which  is  not  part 
of  the  Brhatsamhitä).  The  source  is  clearly  the  Brhatsamhitä,  unless  we  assume  that  Varäha- 
mihira  did  not  compose  these  verses  himself,  but  took  them  verbatim  from  some  other, 
unknown  source.  But  even  in  that  case  the  texts  cited,  the  oldest  of  which  is  several  centuries 
later  that  the  Brhatsamhitä,  could  well  have  taken  the  verses  from  Varähamihira’s  text 
(though  this  cannot,  of  course,  be  proved).  In  any  case,  it  must  be  emphasised  that  even 
though  texts  of  Vrksäyurveda  clearly  belonging  to  later  times  have  also  commented  upon 
divination  or  prognostication  (of  rain,  drought,  famines,  good  or  bad  crops,  etc.)  the  fact 
remains  that  the  subject  as  such  has  in  all  probability  been  taken  from  the  realm  of  mantic  or 
astrological  literature  (to  which  the  work  of  Parasara  which  Varähamihira  and  Bhattotpala 
both  refer  to  belongs  too);  that  it  is  not  an  integral  part  of  Vrksäyurveda  is  shown  not  only  by 
the  fact  not  only  that  even  some  manuscripts  of  the  Särngadharapaddhati  do  not  have  them, 
but  also  -  and  more  important  -  that  most  other  Vrksäyurveda  texts  do  not  refer  to  the  matter 
at  all. 
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sciences),  i.e.  Ayurveda.  Parasara  is  thus  associated  with  Ayurveda,  and  - 
through  the  verse  quoted  -  with  trees  {vrksa-\  from  which  the  inference  seems 
to  be:  vrksa-  +  äyurveda-  =  vrksäyurveda-\  This  can  then  lead  to  the  following 
statement:  ‘Thus  we  find  that  there  is  a  great  tradition  associated  with  the 
name  of  Parasara  who  might  be  a  progenitor  of  a  school  and  it  can  at  best  [sic] 
be  inferred  that  the  author  of  the  present  text  may  belong  to  that  school.’  This 
can  hardly  be  taken  seriously,  and  so  it  seems  best  to  drop  the  matter  of 
Bhattotpala’s  quotation  from  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kanjilal  is  quite  correct  in  noting  (p.  iii):  ‘Dependence 
on  a  single  Ms  can  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness  as  the  Bhelasamhitä  has 
survived  till  now  through  a  single  Ms.’  This  is,  one  may  add,  also  the  case  not 
only  as  regards  the  important  medical  text  Käsyapasamhitä ,  but  also  works  on 
Vrksayurveda  such  as  Surapäla’s  Vrksayurveda  and  the  Mänavavrksäyurveda 
(which  I  am  presently  editing),  along  with  some  other,  more  minor,  works  of 
this  genre.  Thus  the  number  of  manuscripts  on  which  the  work  is  based  is  not 
a  factor  which  can  seriously  influence  the  argument  on  the  matter. 

The  same  can  be  said  on  the  language  of  the  text.  In  his  analysis  (pp.  iii- 
v)  Kanjilal  notes  several  peculiarities  which  seem  to  accord  with  archaic 
usage.  But  that  does  not  tell  us  whether  what  we  have  here  is  truly  archaic  or 
merely  the  work  of  an  archaiser.  In  some  cases  the  text  also  deviates  from  the 
norms  of  classical  Sanskrit  in  other  respects.23  Such  deviations  could,  if  they 
are  not  plain  mistakes  of  the  author(s),  scribe(s)  or  editor(s),  be  a  sign  of 
colloquial,  spoken  Sanskrit;  they  could  also  be  intentional  -  by  someone  with 
an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  language  -  to  give  the  text  the  appearance  of 
being  non-classical  and  thus,  by  implication,  archaic.  Language  can,  in  this 
case,  only  be  an  additional  criterion  for  dating  the  text  when  other  criteria  first 
give  us  more  concrete  leads  to  follow.  This  also  applies  to  the  outer  garb  of  the 
text  (prose  and  verse  alternating,  with  recapitulatory  verses  at  the  end  of  some 
chapters).  In  short,  even  if  all  these  features  should  indeed  ‘assign  an  antique 
flavour  to  the  present  Ms.’  (Kanjilal  on  p.  v),  this  would  still  not  mean  that  the 
text  therefore  is  antique. 

It  thus  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  have  some  hope  of 
gaining  more  concrete  evidence,  one  way  or  the  other,  is  by  an  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  the  text  without  recourse  to  its  outer  garb.  However,  even  here  we 


23  As  regards  the  use  of  khalu  to  begin  a  sentence,  there  are  several  more  instances  than 
those  noted  on  p.  v. 
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face  similar  difficulties.  Thus  the  fact  that  certain  geographical  names  in  the 
text  are  also  found  in  old  works  tells  us  nothing  about  the  age  of  this  text 
itself,  for  it  could  nevertheless  be  quite  recent.  Conversely,  even  if  such  names 
had  been  absent  in  older  works,  it  would  not  automatically  have  entailed  that 
our  text  would  then  have  to  be  called  recent. 

Let  us  therefore  turn  to  another  item,  namely  the  use  of  the  suffix  -ïya  in 
the  first  line  (the  Gadyasutra,  to  use  the  technical  term)  of  most  (though  not 
all)  chapters  to  refer  to  the  chapter  following.  Kanjilal  has  not  failed  to  note  (p. 
iii)  that  this  is  ‘a  style  which  also  marks  the  texts  of  both  Caraka  and 
Susruta’24  -  and,  we  may  add,  also  the  Astängahrdaya ,  the  Astäfigasangraha , 
the  Bhelasamhitä  and  the  Käsyapasamhitä ,  though  in  various  degrees  of 
frequency.  Here  too,  in  principle  the  same  arguments  apply  as  in  the  foregoing 
cases,  i.e.  this  may  be  taken  to  be  the  sign  of  a  certain  age,  or  else  it  may  be  a 
skilful  means  of  making  the  text  appear  to  have  a  certain  age.  But  even  with 
these  caveats  we  can  gamer  some  useful  information. 

Albrecht  Wezler25  has  examined  this  usage  in  the  works  attributed  to 
Caraka,  Susruta  and  Vagbhata  and  come  to  the  following  conclusion  (p.302): 
‘There  is  hence  a  great  likelihood  indeed  that  the  names  of  adh- 
yäyas  formed  by  the  secondary  suffix  -ïya-  and  meaning  “containing 
[the  words  XY]”,  i.e.,  in  most  cases,  “beginning”  with  these  words, 
testify  to  the  survival  of  a  device  developed  in  the  Brähmanas  and 
used  in  still  later  Vedic  literature  by  priest-scholars  for  the  purpose 
of  easy  and  at  the  same  time  clear  reference  to  certain  parts  of  the 
texts  -  and  a  device  at  that  which,  at  least  originally,  presupposed 
an  oral  transmission,  and  a  corresponding  knowledge,  of  the  texts 
referred  to,  and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  division  of  the  text 
into  sthänas ,  etc.,  not  to  speak  of  the  counting  of  the  adhyâyas  with¬ 
in  one  and  the  same  sthäna  or  of  the  verses/prose  sections  of  which 
an  adhyâya  happens  to  consist.  And,  to  be  sure,  it  is  legitimate  to 
draw  such  a  historial  line  “between  the  Veda  and  the  Ayurveda” 
even  though  the  texts  of  each  group  that  happen  to  have  been  pre¬ 
served  do  not  necessarily  follow  one  upon  the  other  in  close 


24  The  setting  at  the  beginning  of  our  text,  in  which  several  sages  converge  at  a  certain 
place  to  obtain  instruction,  reminds  one  of  these  texts  too. 

25  ‘On  a  Prose  Passage  in  the  Yuktidlpikâ  of  Some  Significance  for  the  History  of  Indian 
Medicine’,  Journal  of  the  European  Ayurvedic  Society  3,  1993,  282-304. 
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sequence  as  regards  their  relative  chronology.’ 

On  pp.  302-304  Wezler  then  gives  a  list  of  such  references  in  the  Caraka¬ 
samhitä,  Susrutasamhitä,  Astängahrdaya  and  Astähgasangraha.  What  this  list 
contains  are  references  to  another  chapter  of  the  respective  text  by  means  of  an 
expression  ending  in  - ïya ;  all  these  cases  are  taken  from  the  main  body  of  the 
texts  concerned,  not  the  Gadyasütras.  An  analysis  of  the  expressions  ending  in 
-ïya  shows  that  they  are  of  two  kinds:  on  the  one  hand  the  suffix  is  added  to 
the  word  or  a  compound  formed  of  the  words  with  which  the  chapter  referred 
to  begins,  while  on  the  other  the  suffix  is  added  to  a  word  or  compound  which 
states  what  the  chapter  in  question  is  about.  When  one  now  turns  to  the 
Gadyasütras  of  these  texts,  one  finds  exactly  the  same  state  of  affairs. 
However,  the  concentration  of  cases  in  which  the  suffix  is  added  to  the  word 
or  words  actually  beginning  a  chapter  is  particularly  heavy  in  the  Carakasam- 
hitä  (also  in  the  case  of  references  not  in  the  Gadyasütras,  but  in  the  main 
body  of  the  text),  whereas  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  other  texts.  Now  from  a 
historical  point  of  view  the  former  mode  of  reference,  which  is  in  accord  with 
the  Vedic  usage,  is  clearly  older;  as  such,  the  distribution  of  the  two  kinds  of 
expression  ending  in  -ïya-  seems  to  be  in  accord  with  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Carakasamhitä ,  or  at  least  certain  parts  of  it,  is  older  than  the  other  texts  men¬ 
tioned.26 

Now  as  regards  the  Vrksayurveda  attributed  to  Parasara,  all  expressions 
containing  the  -ïya  suffix  in  the  Gadyasütras  are  of  the  second  kind  mentioned 
above,  i.e.  give  the  contents  of  the  chapters  concerned  and  not  the  actual 
opening  wording.  From  this  we  can  infer  that,  should  this  text  indeed  be  old, 
then  it  would  nevertheless  belong  to  a  time  when  the  mode  of  referring  to  a 
chapter  by  means  of  its  actual  wording  had  been  completely  forgotten.  It 
would  thus  in  no  way  predate  the  older  portions  of  the  Carakasamhitä. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  the  use  of  -ïya  could  also  be  the  work  of  a  con¬ 
scious  archaiser.  Thus,  though  in  this  way  we  may  arrive  at  an  upper  limit  for 


26  Whether  the  varying  usage  within  the  same  text  can  also  be  used  in  dating  its  various 
parts  is  something  that  cannot  be  discussed  here.  It  should  in  this  context,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  relation  between  the  Gadyasütras  and  the  chapters  which  they  introduce  (and 
this  includes  the  problem  of  establishing  when  such  Gadyasütras  came  to  be  used)  has  not 
been  adequately  studied  yet.  One  must  also  remember  that  texts  such  as  the  Astängahrdaya 
and  the  Astähgasangraha  are  on  their  own  express  testimony  composite,  containing  parts 
culled  directly  from  other  works,  and  this  also  seems  to  include  expressions  ending  in  -ïya 
and  referring  to  certain  chapters. 
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the  age  of  the  text,  we  still  have  not  found  anything  which  could  help  one  to 
arrive  at  a  clearer  date  or  to  resolve  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  text. 

Let  us  therefore  take  a  closer  look  at  the  contents  of  the  work.  Of  these, 
S.  Sundara  Rajan27  has  written:  ‘Of  all  botanical  works  in  Sanskrit  the  Vrksh- 
äyurveda  of  Paräsara  perhaps  is  the  most  significant  as  it  reveals  a  profound 
and  indepth  knowledge  of  Plant  Science,  surprisingly  not  seen  in  other  works' 
I  have  italicised  the  last  part  of  this  quotation,  for  exactly  herein  lies  the  crux 
of  the  matter.  With  the  exception  of  some  extremely  general  matters  such  as, 
for  instance,  the  general  classification  of  plants  into  vanaspati -,  vänaspatya -, 
vïrudh-,  vallï-,  gulma -  and  ksupa-  (or  similar  classifications),  and  the  areal 
classification  into  jängala -,  änüpa-  and  misra -,  the  whole  elaborate  classifica¬ 
tion  of  plants  and  -  more  importantly  -  plant  parts,  as  well  as  the  quite  inter¬ 
esting  technical  terminology  (in  the  form  either  of  otherwise  unknown  words 
or  of  a  hitherto  unknown  usage  of  known  words28)  seems  not  to  be  known  to 
the  whole  huge  mass  of  Sanskrit  literature,  at  least  as  far  as  has  hitherto  been 
ascertained.  What  makes  this  all  the  more  striking  is  that  topics  found  in  other 
Vrksâyurveda  texts  are  found  discussed  in  a  wide  variety  of  other  texts  (also 
in  such  of  a  philosophical  nature),  so  that  we  can  safely  assume  that 
Vrksâyurveda  was  no  esoteric  knowledge  hardly  known  outside  small  and 
select  circles.  All  this  is  truly  so  astounding  that  any  comment  becomes  super¬ 
fluous. 

No  quotations  from  this  work  have  so  far  turned  up  in  other  works  either, 


27  ‘Systematic  Botany  in  Ancient  India’,  Scientific  Heritage  of  India.  Proceedings  of  a 
National  Seminar,  September  19-21,  1986,  Bangalore,  ed.  B.V.  Subbarayappa  and  S.R.N. 
Murthy,  Bangalore  1988,  162-169.  See  p.  166. 

28  In  this  respect  it  may  be  noted  that  Kanjilal  writes  (pp.  ivf.)  that  the  word  kärava-, 
used  in  a  technical  sense  in  this  text,  and  which  ‘in  all  probability  refers  to  the  spoke  of  an 
umbrella  can  be  traced  only  in  the  texts  of  medicine  like  the  Caraka  Samhitä  and  the  Susruta 
Samhitä  in  the  particular  sense’,  giving,  however,  a  reference  only  to  ‘Susruta  Samhita,  Sutra- 
sthana,  Ch.  46’.  I  went  through  the  whole  voluminous  chapter,  but  could  not  find  kärava-. 
Then  I  consulted  the  complete  index  of  the  Carakasamhitä,  Susrutasamhitä,  Astängahrdaya, 
Astähgasangraha  and  Siddhasära  which  has  been  prepared  at  the  University  of  Hamburg,  but 
turned  up  only  kâravï-lkâravi-,  käravella-  and  kâravallï-.  Is  Kanjilal  referring  to  some  edition 
of  the  Susrutasamhitä  different  from  the  one  I  used  and  which  was  also  the  one  the  index  just 
mentioned  is  based  upon  (ed.  Jâdavji  Trikamji  Acharya  and  Näräyan  Räm  Achärya,  3rd  ed., 
Bombay  1938)?  It  should  also  be  noted  that  no  bibliographical  reference  for  the  Caraka¬ 
samhitä  is  given  at  all.  Of  course,  all  this  is  ultimately  not  really  relevant  to  the  special 
problem  being  discussed  above,  but  it  is  nevertheless  quite  irritating  to  find  that  one  has  been 
led  on  a  wild-goose  chase  in  one’s  efforts  to  follow  up  what  seem  to  be  promising  leads. 
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not  even  oblique  references.  As  it  is,  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  mentions  or 
allusions  at  all  even  to  an  authority  on  Vrksayurveda  called  Parasara.  This  too 
is  astonishing. 

What  is  even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  subject  matter  of  the 
printed  portion  of  the  Vrksayurveda  attributed  to  Parasara  is,  with  minor 
exceptions  such  as  those  mentioned  on  p.210,  not  found  in  the  works  on 
Vrksayurveda  known  so  far.29  The  number  of  works  known  and  available  for 
scrutiny  is,  by  now,  however,  quite  large;  unfortunately,  this  knowledge  does 
not  seem  to  be  available  to  the  relevant  scholarly  circles  in  South  Asia.30  As 
regards  works  such  as  those  published  in  the  series  of  the  Lok  Swasthya 
Parampara  Samvardhan  Samithi  in  Madras  this  is  no  great  drawback,  for  such 
publications  are  popularising  (and  as  such  highly  desirable),  laying  no  claim 
to  -  and  indeed  not  having  any  great  -  scholarly  value.  But  when  in  a  scholar¬ 
ly  study,  as  in  the  case  of  the  work  under  review  here,  only  a  fraction  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  available  is  mentioned  (by  the  editors  on  p.xiv),31  things  are  different. 
Moreover,  even  the  works  mentioned  are  not  really  compared  with  our  text  - 
indeed,  Kanjilal  does  not  even  mention  other  works  on  Vrksayurveda,  which 
the  editors  have  at  least  done.  As  regards  the  latter,  though  they  too  have  made 
no  effort  systematically  or  even  sporadically  to  consider  the  wealth  of  data  in 
other  Vrksayurveda  texts,  they  make  the  following  remark  (pp.xivf.),  which  is, 
however,  in  some  respects  puzzling:  ‘In  contrast  to  these  traditional  texts  or 
manuals  of  the  Vrksayurveda  mentioned  above  which  mainly  dwell  on  prac¬ 
tical  aspects  of  plant  science,  Parasara’ s  Vrksäyurved,  the  manuscript  edited 


29  Conversely,  the  matter  found  in  these  works  is  not  found  in  our  work.  However,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  portion  of  the  text  (intriguingly,  that  very  portion  which  would 
have  lent  itself  to  detailed  comparisons  and  conclusions!)  is  missing  according  to  the  verse 
cited  on  p.  197  above. 

30  Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  a  marked  deficiency  in  North  India  vis-à-vis  South  India 
in  this  respect;  the  various  Sanskrit  Vrksayurveda  texts  published  in  the  Telugu  and  Malay- 
alam  scripts  continue  to  remain  unknown  in  North  India. 

31  And  even  then  the  information  given  is  wrong  in  some  respects.  Thus  we  find  on 
p.  xiv  the  statement:  ‘There  also  exists  a  separate  text  on  the  Vrksayurveda  attributed  to 
Surapäla,  a  work  of  later  date  (12th  cent.  A.D.)  which  bears  an  elaborate  account  only  on  the 
treatment  of  plant  diseases’.  Anyone  who  has  held  the  text  of  Surapäla’s  Vrksayurveda  in  his 
hands  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  that  only  a  portion  (verses  165-222  out  of  a  total  of  325 
verses)  deals  with  the  diseases  of  plants.  (Incidentally,  this  work  is  not  merely  ‘attributed  to’ 
Surapäla,  as  he  names  and  glorifies  himself,  and  also  gives  his  position  as  antarahga-  of  King 
Bhïmapâla,  at  the  end  of  his  work.) 
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here  is  a  full-fledged  treatise  covering  some  basic  aspects  of  Botany.’  Some 
questions  crop  up  when  one  reads  this.  Thus,  is  the  characterisation  of  the 
other  texts  as  ‘traditional’  an  indication  that  the  editors  consider  the  text  they 
have  edited  to  be,  ultimately,  not  traditional?  And  if  so,  what  does  this  imply? 
Moreover,  they  also  seem  to  distinguish  between  ‘Botany’  and  ‘Vrksâyur- 
veda’.  What  follows  from  this  as  regards  the  name  and  classification  of  the 
work  they  have  edited?  Or  are  they  merely  distinguishing  between  theory  and 
practice? 

The  points  raised  last  also  bring  to  mind  something  equally  interesting.  It 
seems  that  until  not  long  ago  many  scholars  had  incorrect  notions  on  the 
contents  of  Vrksâyurveda  works.  Thus  in  1938  Girija  Prasanna  Majumdar 
equated  vrksâyurveda-  with  bhesajavidyä-  (‘the  knowledge  of/on  medicinal 
plants’).32  At  a  later  date,  S.  Sundara  Rajan  wrote:  ‘Regular  texts  on  botany  in 
ancient  Indian  literature  are  rare.  Exclusive  texts  on  botany  or  chapters  on 
plants  in  other  texts  are  called  Vrkshâyurveda ,’33  It  is  extremely  intriguing  to 
note  that  the  work  under  review,  whose  discovery  predates  the  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  our  knowledge  on  Vrksâyurveda  by  several  decades,  is  quite  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  such  unclear  notions  on  the  contents  of  traditional  works  of 
Vrksâyurveda,  which  actually  seem  to  have  been  concerned  particularly  with 
the  growth  and  nurturing  of  plants  (especially  trees),  above  all  in  parks,  groves 
and  gardens. 

Several  cases  in  which  there  are  points  of  contact  with  other  texts  on 
Vrksâyurveda  are  not  unproblematic  either.  Thus  in  1,1,1  If.  of  our  text  we 
find: 

vanaspatir  vânaspatyo  vallï  gulmas  caturvidhah 
tesäm  tu  phalapäkäntä  tv  osadhih  procyate  budhaih.  (11) 
apuspavantafh]  puspena 34  te  vanaspatayah  smrtah 
puspinah  phalinas  caiva  vänaspatyä  udährtäh.  (12a-d) 

Here  the  plant  class  vanaspati-  is  characterised  as  apuspavantah  puspena  ‘not 
characterised  by  flowers,  [but]  with  flowers’.  This  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
classification  not  only  in  Vrksâyurveda  works,  but  in  other  works  as  well, 
which  characterise  the  vanaspati -  as  having  only  fruits  without  flowers,  the 
vänaspatya-  (or  druma-  or  the  like)  as  having  both  fruits  and  flowers  (see  the 


32  Some  Aspects  of  Indian  Civilization  (in  Plant  Perspective),  Calcutta  1938,  If. 

33  Op.  cit.  in  note  27,  p.  162. 

34  Printed:  apuspavantapuspena ,  which  gives  no  sense. 
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data  given  in  op.  cit.  in  note  12,  pp.  130f.).  Dalhana  in  his  commentary  on 
Susrutasamhitä ,  Sütrasthäna  1,29  says  expressly:  apuspä  iti  avidyamäna- 
puspäh ,  “‘without  flowers  [in  the  text  of  the  Susrutasamhitä  commented  upon 
and  characterising  vanaspati -]”  is:  with  flowers  not  existent*.  And  Cakrapäni- 
datta  in  his  commentary  on  Carakasamhitä,  Sütrasthäna  1,72  says  clearly  that 
these  plants  are  without  flowers,  but  with  fruits  (vinä puspaih  phalair  yuktäh). 

This  system  of  classification  was  so  common  and  well-known  that  even 
a  modem  author  like  Gurupada  Häladära  uses  it  without,  seemingly,  as  much 
as  a  second  thought.35  Of  course  we  know  today  that  there  are  no  plants  which 
have  fruits  without  flowers;  the  phenomenon  referred  to  here  is  obviously  that 
of  plants  on  which  the  structures  are  botanically  flowers,  but  not  visible  like 
the  structures  one  commonly  takes  to  be  flowers  (and  which  may,  in  many 
cases,  not  be  actual  flowers).  However,  this  causes  no  problems  in  a  system  in 
which  one  supposes  that,  though  fruits  do  come  from  flowers,  not  all  fruits 
need  come  from  flowers.  The  problems  arise  only  in  a  system  which  holds  that 
all  fruits  must  come  from  flowers.36  It  is  obvious  that  to  an  apologist  main¬ 
taining37  that  this  latter  system  must  have  been  the  one  prevailing  in  ancient 
India  too,  there  is  only  one  way  of  coming  to  terms  with  this  difficulty,  namely 
by  explaining  ‘without  flowers’  to  mean  ‘without  flowers  which  can  be 
(easily)  perceived’.  This  is  indeed  what  is  generally  done.38  What  the  Vrks¬ 
ayurveda  attributed  to  Parasara  has  to  say  on  the  matter  is  squarely  in  accord 
with  such  apologetic  statements. 


35  Gurupadasarmmahaladara,  Vrddhatrayl,  Kalikata  Beng.  era  1362,  237:  tatrapi  ye 
puspaih  phalanti  te  drumäh,  ye  puspam  vinâ phalanti  te  vanaspatayah. 

36  In  this  connection  it  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  difference,  even  today, 
in  what  a  botanist  understands  under  the  term  ‘fruit’  and  what  this  denotes  in  everyday  usage. 

37  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  shall  not  be  discussed  here. 

38  I  shall  give  just  two  examples.  According  to  P.  Ram  Manohar,  Nomenclature  and 
Taxonomy  in  Vrkshayurveda  (LSPSS  Monograph  11),  Madras  1994,  63,  the  definition  of 
vanaspati-  in  texts  on  Vrksayurveda  is:  ‘These  are  big  trees  having  inconspicuous  flowers  and 
well  developed  fruits.’  And  in  the  edition  of  the  Susrutasamhitä  mentioned  in  note  28  the 
editors  append  the  following  note  to  apuspah  phalavanto  vanaspatayah  of  Sütrasthäna  1,29: 
apuspä  iti  puspänäm  atisüksmatayä  puspädhärakarnikayä  (Receptacles)  äcchäditatväc  ca 
adrsyapuspä  iti.  Note  the  unease  obviously  felt  here  in  using  a  botanical  term  {puspädhära - 
karnikä-)  which  seems  to  be  a  neologism  for  ‘receptacle’,  requiring  the  addition  of  the  latter 
term  by  way  of  explanation. 
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Matters  are  similar  with  regards  to  the  actual  sexual  differentiation  be¬ 
tween  male  and  female  flowers.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  this  was 
known  in  ancient  India,  and  this  pertains  also  to  the  sexual  mode  of  repro¬ 
duction  of  plants.  Nevertheless,  we  do  find  references  to  male,  female  (and 
also  klïba -,  i.e.  neuter!)  plants  of  some  species,  but  the  characteristics  men¬ 
tioned  in  such  cases  show  that  often  quite  different  species  are  described  as 
male  or  female,  so  that  it  is  debatable  whether  in  the  one  or  two  cases  in  which 
such  classifications  actually  coincide  with  the  true  gender  this  is  not  merely  a 
coincidence.39  There  is  even  a  case,  the  classification  of  vatsaka-  in  Caraka- 
samhitä ,  Kalpasthana  5,3-5,  where  trees  with  big  fruits  ( brhatphala -)  are 
called  male,  and  those  with  small  ones  (phalavrntais  tathänubhih)  female!40 

In  the  work  under  review  here,  however,  ‘we  find  a  more  clear  concept  of 
sexuality  in  plants,  based  on  perfect  scientific  observations’  (p.  xxv). 

There  are  other  examples  of  what  is  on  p.xxv  called  ‘advanced  con¬ 
cepts]’  in  this  text,  concepts  which  are  either  not  found  in  or  are  different 
from  those  of  known  traditional  texts.  But  I  shall  not  go  into  any  more  details 
here,  as  what  I  have  referred  to  above  should  suffice  to  highlight  the  problem 
involved.  There  is,  however,  one  last  matter  which  must  be  referred  to  in  this 
context,  namely  the  mention  of  the  plant  naktagandhä-  in  2,3  (p.  126)  of  our 
text;  this  refers  to  Polianthes  tuberosa  Linn.,  as  has  been  correctly  written  in 
the  English  translation  on  p.  129  too.  The  problem  is  that  this  plant  is  a  native 
of  South  and  Middle  America  that  was  imported  into  South  Asia  not  too  long 


39  Cf.  on  this  subject  op.  cit.  in  note  12,  pp.  250f.  As  to  the  classification  of  the  ketaki- 
referred  to  by  Girija  Prasanna  Majumdar,  which  was  regarded  rather  rashly  on  p.  251  as  being 
perhaps  ‘eine  moderne  Interpretation’,  p.  xxiv  of  the  edition  of  our  text  points  out  that  this  is 
found  in  the  Räjanighantu  (which  dates  maybe  to  the  fifteenth  century;  cf.  G.J.  Meulenbeld, 
The  Mädhavanidäna  and  its  Chief  Commentary.  Chapters  1-10.  Introduction,  Translation 
and  Notes ,  Leiden  1974,  421).  This  is  particularly  intriguing  inasmuch  as  on  the  same  page 
attention  is  also  drawn  to  ‘the  strange  classification’  to  be  otherwise  found  in  this  regard  in 
this  text.  Walter  Slaje  has  drawn  attention  to  a  statement  in  Bhäskarakantha’s  Cittânubodha- 
sästra  as  showing  that  the  author  is  referring  to  the  two  forms,  male  and  female,  of  the  date- 
palm;  see  pp.259f.  of ‘Merkmale  des  Lebendigen:  Zu  einer  naturphilosophisch  begründeten 
Biologie  in  Bhäskarakanthas  Cittänubodhasästra\  Journal  of  the  European  Ayurvedic 
Society  3,  1993,  250-281.  However,  even  if  Slaje  is  correct  in  his  interpretation,  this  would 
not  tell  us  much  for  ancient  India,  as  Bhäskarakantha  lived  not  before  the  middle  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century. 

40  This  has  also  been  referred  to  on  p.  xxiv  of  the  work  being  reviewed  here,  as  ‘a  vague 
and  inaccurate  notion’. 
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ago,  which  raises  the  question  of  how  it  could  be  mentioned  in  an  allegedly 
ancient  Indian  text. 

As  I  have  written  above  (see  p.205),  all  I  have  attempted  to  do  here  is  to 
list  some  points  for  future  consideration;  I  have  not  tried  to  evaluate  the  text  as 
regards  its  possible  date  or  authorship.  Yet  the  points  drawn  attention  to  are 
clearly  such  as  could  be  used  by  someone  arguing  that  what  we  have  here  is  a 
very  modem  work  being  passed  off  as  old.  Indeed,  those  arguing  differently 
would  be  very  much  on  the  defensive,  though  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
would  be  without  arguments.  One  such  argument  could  be  what  I  have  refer¬ 
red  to  on  pp.  198-199,  namely  the  possible  interpretation  (ironically  obfuscated 
by  the  apologetic  translation  of  the  editors)  of  verse  1,1,6  as  referring  to  spon¬ 
taneous  germination.  Against  this,  however,  is  the  overwhelming  mass  of  con¬ 
trary  data  to  be  considered. 

Nevertheless,  this  example  makes  it  clear  that  if  a  future  discussion 
should  indeed  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  work  as  it  is  is  modem,  that 
would  not  necessarily  pertain  to  it  in  its  entirety.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  an 
old  core  (which  would,  however,  then  have  had  to  be  rather  tiny)  might  have 
been  fleshed  out  by  a  modem  author,  in  that  case  one  influenced  by  the  ten¬ 
dencies  referred  to  on  pp.  199ff.  above.  However,  I  must  once  again  emphasise 
that  such  matters  are  for  others  to  decide  upon,  my  aim  having  been  merely  to 
give  an  impetus  to  an  objective  discussion  which  I  feel  is  very  badly  wanting. 
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K.L.  Pokama,  Social  Beliefs,  Cultural  Practices  in  Health  and 

Disease  (Indian  Sociological  Studies),  Rawat  Publications: 

Jaipur/New  Delhi  1994.  ISBN  81-7033-254-9.  xii  +  233  pp. 

According  to  the  blurb,  this  work,  ‘based  on  field-work  in  two  villages, 
examines  the  systems  of  traditional  beliefs  and  practices  in  the  wake  of  state 
sponsored  health  schemes.  The  definitions  of  health,  sickness,  nutrition,  child 
care  are  being  assigned  by  international  organizations  and  so  also  certain 
funds.  The  important  issues  like  the  relationship  of  medicine  to  the  local- 
contextual,  indigenous  practices,  the  resistance  and  acceptance  of  modem 
therapy,  the  unintended  state  repression  have  been  raised  and  discussed  in  the 
work.  Thus,  it  essentially  brings  out  the  hiatus  between  micro-level  reality  and 
macro-level  planning.’ 

In  actual  fact,  this  is  not  what  the  book  is  mainly  concerned  with.  After  a 
theoretical  and  historical  survey  of  medical  sociology  and  a  selected  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  relevant  works,  with  particular  reference  to  India,  the  work  proceeds 
with  a  description  of  the  notions  and  practices  related  to  health  and  disease  in 
the  area  of  study,  in  the  process  also  drawing  attention  to  the  important  dis¬ 
tinction  betweeen  disease  and  illness  (pp.  72fi).  This  part,  the  core  of  the  book, 
is  highly  interesting  and  contains  much  important  information,  though  when 
one  has  gone  through  it,  one  cannot  help  feeling  rather  despondent  about  the 
chances  of  a  marked  increase  in  hygiene  (and  hence  health)  if  the  prevalent 
notions  pertaining  to  these  in  the  villages  examined  do  not  change.  One  also 
asks  about  the  relevance  of  the  first  part  of  the  book  with  regard  to  this  main 
part,  since  what  one  finds  in  the  latter  is  basically  a  straightforward  description 
of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  with  a  few  explanatory  or  theoretical  remarks 
strewn  in.  This  is  by  no  means  a  drawback,  and  indeed  lets  the  reader  make  his 
own  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  the  data,  but  it  does  raise  the  question  of  why 
it  was  deemed  necessary  at  all  to  preface  these  data  with  a  theoretical  discus¬ 
sion,  which  actually  seems  irrelevant  in  the  context. 

As  to  the  rather  critical  remarks  about  the  state  and  international  or¬ 
ganisations  contained  in  the  blurb  of  the  book,  the  study  hardly  deals  with 
such  matters.  What  we  do  learn  is  that  a  majority  of  the  villagers  seem  to  take 
to  non-traditional  medicine  as  a  last  resort  anyway  (pp.  172ff),  and  that  they 
are  more  often  than  not  alienated  by  the  behaviour  of  those  health  officials 
they  come  in  contact  with  then,  as  well  as  by  the  attitudes  of  the  village  of¬ 
ficials  towards  matters  regarding  community  health  and  hygiene.  What  the 
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remarks  at  the  beginning  of  this  review  actually  refer  to  are  what  the  author 
writes  in  his  last  chapter  (‘Analysis  and  Conclusions’,  pp.  201-208).  However, 
much  of  what  is  written  in  this  chapter  consists  of  rather  personal  musings 
which  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  author’s  own  observations  during  his 
study,  but  which  do  not  necessarily  follow  from  what  he  has  written.  But  if 
one  keeps  this  in  mind  and  does  not  place  too  great  an  emphasis  on  what  the 
work  is  advertised  as  being  about,  one  will  draw  much  profit  from  the  wealth 
of  data  presented  in  this  study. 

The  English  in  which  the  book  is  written  is  sometimes  peculiar,  but  on 
the  whole  it  conforms  to  the  rules  of  standard  English.  There  is  an  index  of 
authors  and  subjects  at  the  end.  Rahul  PETER  Das 

Guy  Mazars,  La  médecine  indienne  (Que  sais-je?  2962),  Presses 

universitaires  de  France:  Paris  1995.  ISBN  2-13-046984-1.  127  pp. 

FF  45.-. 


La  collection  encyclopédique  sous  rubrique  vient  de  s’enrichir  oppor¬ 
tunément  du  présente  opuscule,  qui  donne  un  aperçu,  en  général  correct,  de 
l’histoire  de  la  médecine  en  Inde.  Il  est  préférable  d’éviter,  du  moins  dans  le 
titre,1  l’expression  ambiguë  de  ‘médecine  indienne’,  car  le  sous-continent  se 
caractérise  par  le  pluralisme  médical,  dans  le  mesure  où  la  médecine  moderne 
ou  cosmopolite  coexiste  avec  plusieurs  traditions  médicales  savantes:  ayurvé¬ 
dique,  arabo-persane,  tamoule  et  même  tibétaine.  Après  l’introduction  (pp. 
3-4),  le  livre  comporte  six  chapitres,  qui  concernent  la  médecine  en  Inde  à 
travers  les  siècles  (pp.  5-30),  les  conceptions  de  l’Ayurveda  (pp.  31-55),  la 
médecine  préventive  (pp.  56-70),  les  procédés  thérapeutiques  (pp.  71-91),  la 
profession  médicale  (pp.  92-104),  ainsi  que  les  recherches  sur  l’Ayurveda  et 
d’autres  médecines  traditionnelles  (pp.  105-118).  La  conclusion  (pp.  1 19-120) 
est  suivie  d’un  tableau  chronologique  (pp.  121-122)  et  de  la  bibliographie  (pp. 
123-125). 

Le  livre  ne  reflète  pas  pleinement  les  progrès  significatifs  réalisés  dans  le 
domaine  ayurvédique  et  annexe  (p.106),  où  la  recherche  philologique  et  his¬ 
torique  s’est  sensiblement  enrichie  et  renouvelée  au  cours  de  ce  dernier  quart 
de  siècle,  qui  a  vu  naître  aussi  à  l’Université  de  Hambourg  le  projet  d’indexa- 


1  Cf.  P.V.  Sharma  (ed.),  History  of Medicine  in  India  from  Antiquity  to  1000  A.D,  Indian 
National  Science  Academy:  New  Delhi  1992. 
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tion  des  principales  sources  de  la  littérature  médicale  sanskrite  (R.E.  Emme- 
rick  et  R.P.  Das).  Si  G.  Mazars,  qui  cite  en  abondance  ses  propres  titres  biblio¬ 
graphiques,  fait  référence  à  plusieurs  contributions  de  G.J.  Meulenbeld,  il 
omet  de  mentionner  des  travaux  importants  publiés  par  R.P.  Das  (  Vrksäyur - 
veda  de  Surapäla),  R.E.  Emmerick  ( Siddhasâra  de  Ravigupta),  J.  Liyanaratne 
(sources  manuscrites  de  la  médecine  singhalaise),  F.  Meyer  (médecine  tibé¬ 
taine)  et  K. G.  Zysk  (médecine  védique,  médecine  bouddhique).  On  a  même 
parfois  le  sentiment  que  l’auteur  connaît  les  publications,  mais  qu’il  ne  con¬ 
sidère  pas  convenable  de  s’y  référer  expressément.  A  ce  propos,  un  exemple 
frappant  est  offert  par  le  recueil  des  travaux  de  G.  Liétard  et  de  P.  Cordier,  en 
réimpression  anastatique  avec  une  longue  introduction  (CXXI  +  615  pp.).  En 
effet,  G.  Mazars  renvoie  seulement  à  la  thèse  sur  l’Ayurveda  du  premier 
savant  (Strasbourg  1858),  bien  que  son  texte,  tel  qu’il  est  rédigé  (p.  106,  IL 
2-9),  présente  une  ressemblance  troublante  avec  la  dédicace  inscrite  en  tête  du 
recueil  publié  en  1989  par  l’Institut  de  civilisation  indienne. 

Quelques  remarques  de  détail.  Susruta,  plutôt  que  Jïvaka,  est  couramment 
considéré  comme  le  père  de  la  chirurgie  indienne  (p.  121).  On  lira  Ail  India 
Ayurvedic  Conference,  non  Congress  (p.104).  La  date  du  traité  médical 
Majmüca-i  Diyâl,  écrit  en  persan  au  Dekkan,  diffère  (vers  1336/1320)  entre  les 
pages  20  et  122.  Les  marman  désignent  étymologiquement  des  ‘points  mor¬ 
tels’,  plutôt  que  des  ‘régions  vulnérables’  ou  ‘zones  vitales’  (p.38).2  Le  com¬ 
posé  ‘pancakarma- thérapie’,  forgé  par  l’auteur  (pp.71-74),  est  contestable  en 
français. 

Dans  la  bibliographie  (pp.  123-125),  [Shree]  Gulabkunverba  [Ayurvedic 
Society],  mentionnée  comme  auteur,  est  en  fait  la  collectivité  éditrice  de 
Caraka  en  six  volumes  (Jamnagar  1949).  La  traduction  de  ce  grand  classique, 
avec  des  notes  critiques,  par  P.V.  Sharma  occupe  quatre  (non  trois)  volumes, 
parus  de  1981  à  1994.  Pour  Susruta,  on  dispose  maintenant  d’une  traduction 
en  anglais  éditée  en  dix  volumes  par  S.D.  Singhal  (1972-1993),  meilleure  que 
la  version  en  trois  volumes  publiée  par  K.L.  Bhishagratna  (1907-1918),  que 
cite  G.  Mazars.  Il  convient  d’ajouter  que  l’ouvrage  collectif  d’anthropologie 
médicale  édité  par  C.  Leslie  comporte  une  suite  de  facture  similaire,  par  le 
même  éditeur  américain,  en  collaboration  avec  A.  Young:  Paths  to  Asian 
Medical  Knowledge  (1992). 

Ces  observations  de  détail,  même  multipliées,  ne  sauraient  priver 


2  Voir  Dalhana  sur  Susruta,  Sarïra  6.3:  marayantïti  marmany  ucyante. 
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d’intérêt  l’opuscule  sous  rubrique,  qui  comble  une  lacune  dans  la  collection 
‘Que  sais-je?’.  Les  omissions  et  d’autres  imperfections  signalées  ici  sont 
susceptibles  d’être  remédiées  à  la  faveur  d’une  réédition  de  ce  livre,  dont  les 
coquilles  sont  apparemment  rares.  ARION  Ro$U 

Carakasamajnä.  Caraka-Samhitä  Arranged  Subjectwise ,  edited  by 
Priya  Vrat  Sharma  (Sanskrit  title:  Carakasamajnä.  Visayakrama- 
baddhä  Carakasamhitä.  Priyavratasarmanä  pratisamskrtya  sam- 
päditä)  (Acharya  Priyavrat  Sharma  Ayurveda  Series  1),  Chau- 
khambha  Publishers:  Varanasi  1996.  57  +  478  pp.  Rs  600.-. 

Anyone  who  has  used  the  works  of  the  Brhattrayï  knows  how  difficult, 
and  often  downright  frustrating,  searching  for  data  on  some  specific  topic  can 
be.  Not  that  these  works  are  necessarily  haphazard  in  their  conception,  but  the 
various  reworkings  and  additions  that  characterise  them  have  all  contributed  to 
relevant  material  on  individual  subjects  being  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
corpus  of  these  voluminous  tomes.  Even  the  Astängahrdaya  and  the  Astähga- 
sahgraha ,  which  expressly  set  out  to  create  a  more  systematic  synthesis  of 
their  forerunners,  have  not  escaped  this  fate. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  not  gone  unnoticed  in  South  Asia.  Beginning  at 
least  from  the  Siddhasära ,  including  the  Laghutrayi,  and  continuing  right 
down  to  late  texts  like  the  Bhävaprakäsa ,  subsequent  works,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  comprehensive  and  do  not  confine  themselves  to  specialised  topics,  have 
sought  to  systematise  the  knowledge  of  the  older  compendiums,  at  the  same 
time,  however,  also  modifying  this  traditional  knowledge.  The  present  work 
by  Priya  Vrat  Sharma  continues  this  tradition.  However,  Sharma  does  not  aim 
at  creating  a  synthesis  of  different  traditions,  but  confines  himself  to  a  single 
one,  namely  that  of  the  Carakasamhitä. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  expressed  by  Sharma  on  p.  1 8  of  the  intro¬ 
ductory  part:  carakah  samaih  sarvaih  samam  sugamatvena  jnäyate  ’ nayä ,  i.e., 
through  his  work  the  text  of  Caraka  is  made  available  in  an  easy  form  (sama) 
to  all  (sama)  -  which  also  explains  the  title  he  has  chosen,  namely  ‘Know¬ 
ledge  of  Caraka  for  all/in  an  easy  form’  (carakasamajnä).  To  this  end,  the 
whole  text  of  the  Carakasamhitä  has  been  rearranged  so  that  passages  which 
in  Sharma’ s  opinion  belong  together,  because  they  deal  with  the  same  topic, 
actually  appear  together.  The  traditional  division  of  sthänas  and  adhyäyas  has 
mostly  been  maintained,  although  there  is  some  rearrangement,  modification 
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and  addition.  The  main  changes,  however,  concern  the  contents  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  adhyâyas ,  which  bundle  related  matter  culled  from  various  parts  of 
the  Carakasamhitä  (in  the  process  also  correcting  misprints  in  the  printed 
editions).  We  thus  have  basically  the  whole  text  of  the  latter,  but  arranged 
differently,  thus,  as  Sharma  hopes  on  p.22  of  the  introductory  part,  ‘making  it 
more  intelligible  and  systematic’.  The  individual  adhyâyas  contain  sub¬ 
headings  with  English  equivalents  often  (not  always)  given  in  footnotes. 
English  equivalents  of  individual  terms  in  the  main  body  of  the  text  are  also  at 
times  given  in  a  similar  fashion,  and  on  p.3  one  also  finds  a  footnote  in  Sans¬ 
krit  drawing  attention  to  Sharma’ s  Sodasähgahrdaya  (which  was  reviewed  in 
JEÄS  4, 1995,  238f.). 

Sharma  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  Carakasamhitä ,  to  whose 
study  he  has  devoted  several  decades.  This  work  bears  impressive  testimony 
to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  text,  and  will  definitely  serve  as  an  invaluable 
tool  for  hunting  down  information  on  specific  topics  in  the  Carakasamhitä. 
Such  a  work  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  and  thus  Sharma’s  book  must  be 
warmly  welcomed. 

There  are,  however,  some  features  of  this  work  that  have  to  be  commen¬ 
ted  upon.  We  are,  for  instance,  nowhere  told  where  the  individual  verses  or 
prose  passages  stand  in  the  original  Carakasamhitä.  Parts  which  Sharma  re¬ 
gards  as  mere  repetitions  have  been  left  out,  and  in  several  cases  the  original 
text  (seemingly  basically  the  text  of  the  Nimaya-Sägara  edition  with  various 
modifications  based  on  other  editions)  has  been  changed  ‘for  clarifying  the 
idea’  (p.22  of  the  introductory  part;  also  p.  17:  päthoyatra  tatra  parisodhitah). 
What  exactly  has  been  deleted  or  changed  in  individual  cases  is  not  specified, 
though  a  few  examples  have  been  given  on  pp.  20-22  of  the  introductory  part, 
from  which  we  can  see  that  the  changes  made  seem  in  individual  cases  to  be 
quite  substantial  and  not  based  on  manuscript  evidence  or  the  like. 

Such  things  will  surely  disturb  many  a  researcher.  Indeed,  if  one  regards 
Sharma’s  work  according  to  the  same  standards  one  would  apply  to,  say,  an 
index  or  an  edition  of  the  text  of  the  Carakasamhitä ,  this  would  be  justified. 
However,  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  manner  of  looking  at  it  would  do  justice  to 
the  work.  As  I  have  already  mentioned  on  p.219,  it  will  probably  have  to  be 
seen  as  a  continuation  of  the  tradition  already  referred  to,  a  tradition  whose 
primary  aim  is  not  the  analysis  of  some  individual  text  of  the  Indian  medical 
tradition,  but  making  the  knowledge  handed  down  from  olden  times  more 
useful  and  easily  accessible;  i.e.,  it  is  the  knowledge  itself,  and  not  the  text 
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containing  this,  that  is  the  main  focus  of  interest.  As  such  -  and  this  too  is  in 
accord  with  the  tradition  -  it  is  not  really  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an 
older  text  containing  the  same  knowledge,  but  in  a  manner  regarded  as  less 
useful.  By  this  criterion,  Sharma’s  work  is  not  a  mere  philological  tool  to 
understand  an  older  text,  but  an  independent  work  in  its  own  right,  presenting 
the  knowledge  of  this  particular  tradition  anew.  The  changes  Sharma  has  made 
are  therefore,  in  this  light,  no  “tampering”,  in  the  same  manner  as  Vägbhata’s 
reworking  not  only  of  the  knowledge,  but  in  many  cases  also  of  the  actual 
words  of  the  Carakasamhita ,  the  Susrutasamhitä  and  other  texts  is  no 
“tampering”. 

It  must,  though,  be  emphasised  that  all  this  is  valid  only  if  we  look  at  the 
work  in  this  light.  If  we  view  it  as  a  tool  for  the  analysis  of  the  Carakasamhita 
itself,  then  of  course  we  are  forced  to  face  the  fact  that  the  characteristics  men¬ 
tioned  above  are  indeed  disturbing  from  a  philological  point  of  view. 

There  is  a  subject  index  at  the  end  of  the  book.  I  also  found  some  mis¬ 
prints,  such  as,  e.g.,  sarïraparimânavah  (for  sarïraparamânavah ,  whose  Eng¬ 
lish  equivalent  is  given  as  ‘cells’)  on  p.  143.  Rahul  PETER  Das 
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